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Aprons and 
Special 
Conveyors 


BLENDING 
FEEDER 


Machine is made of 10 gauge steel, power cut and 
welded, is smaller than any other machine of 
similar production capacity, equipped with fully 
enclosed self-aligning “Oilite” bearings. 


Slip type removable inspection plates permit easy 
cleanout of waste from around shafting and be- 
tween aprons. 


Full Particulars On Request 
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WD hen goods were transported by ox cart instead of by high : ‘ 
speed motor van, one of the most progressive mills of the day re- 2 | 

"4 ceived the new Draper Automatic Loom pictured above. They had S ‘ 
* become convinced of the practicability of this radically different | 4 
Loom. The report that a Weaver could tend 16 instead of 4 2 ; 

f appealed to them as a practical way of weaving more cloth at less . : 
C cost. 
< 

Today, with Weavers running 100 looms on many cotton 4 

: ( weaves, and up to 50 on rayon weaves, the Draper Loom is still ae ; 
‘ the most productive and the most economical. | p { 
G Established (J) | tj 
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2 COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 
Fred’k Vietor&Achelis,inc. . Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co.,inc. 
Estoblished 1828 Established 1838 Estoblished 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 16 


EUGENE G, LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS, 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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See us at Booth No. 136 
Every Mill Has Southern Textile Exposition 


tx 
Exactly 6 Points a 4th to 9th, 1948 
Where There Is A Possibility 
of 


Improving Weaving Conditions 


Non-sag center 
brace to prevent 
thefing and bucking . 


of heddles 


Superlatively 
smooth finish to 
prevent chafing 


Superlatively smooth 
finish and matched fit 
Heddle Rod slots to 
prevent chafing 


superlative smooth finish 
ond specialized eyes for 
each woven material, 
shaped for perfect 
possoge of warp ond to 
prevent chafing 


End Braces 
designed to 
withstand shock 
of high-speed 
looms and 
prevent 
chafing 


The points indicated are worth close study and 
checking by every mill man. 


The potential savings to you are great. 


Minimum friction 
ene spot contact 
Te prevent chafing 


/ If you would care for one of our local Field 
Engineers to check with you, do not hesitate to 
call upon them. 


Your Production Deserves Such A Check Up. 


HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


9100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 
621 E. McBEE AVE., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


PLANTS & BRANCH OFFICES 
Atlanta, Ga. ©@ Greensboro,N.C. e Providence,R.!. e Montreal, Can. 
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DRAFT 


EXTRUSION PROCESS PRODUCES 


SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


DIRECTIONOF VORESSURE 
COMPRESSION, APPLIED HERE 


CENTER ROD 
OUTSIDE TUBE” 


PRESSURE 
RELEASED HERE 


td 


COT 


Armstrong's Extruded Cork Cots have no 
structural weakness to cause premature 
breakdown. Each cot is uniform in den- 
sity from inside to outside, from end to 
end. Each compresses evenly, spins 
stronger yarn, lasts longer. 
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The seamless surface of Armstrong’s Cork Cots grips 
the yarn evenly. This surface won’t slick up be- 
cause cork, with its many-sided cells, keeps its high 
frictional properties over long service periods. Thus 
you consistently get uniform drafting and top- 
quality yarn. 

Cork’s high coefficient of friction eliminates eye- 
browing, too. Armstrong’s Cork: Cots reduce clearer 
waste as much as 50%-—and place waste well back 
on the clearer boards. This means cleaner work, less 
clearer. picking. 

Armstrong’s Cork Cots are also exceptionally re- 
silient. They recover quickly from most laps or hard 
ends, They give you fewer ends down per thousand 
spindle hours, so your operators do less piecing up. 
They won’t flow under roll weighting. 


Low in first cost, Armstrong’s Cork Cots have a 
long initial service life. When they do show wear, 
they can be rebuffed for 3 or 4 extra service lives. 


Ask your Armstrong representative for samples, 
prices, and complete information. Or write a 

today to Armstrong Cork Company, Textile 
Products Dept., 8208 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


ACCOTEX !S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 


ARMSTRONG’‘S | 


+ 
| | 
iJ 
4, & 
COTS 
CORK COT! 
é 
ACCOTEX COTS @® ACCOTEX APRONS 


MODEL “LL” 


THIS “UNIVERSAL” MACHINE TIES IN EITHER PLAIN | 
OR LEASED WARPS WITH EQUAL SPEED AND EFFICIENCY 


Under the conditions of modern styling, many mills need versatile equip- 
ment to handle frequent changeovers between filament and spun synthetic 
yarns. The Barber-Colman Model “LL” Portable Warp Tying Machine 
is extremely useful under such conditions because of its adaptability. It 
is a combination machine, with interchangeable selector mechanisms to 
select from either an end 
and end lease or a flat sheet. 


A trained operator can make 


the necessary changes in less 


than ten minutes. The pro- 


duction rate when tying Barber-Colman Model "LL" Portable Warp Tying 

from an end and end lease Machine set up to tie innew warp from a flat sheet. 

is the same as when tying 

from a flat sheet. Under average conditions, a good operator can tie up 

to 4000 ends an hour, or better. This machine is particularly valuable in * ! 
mills where both flat and end and end leased warps are coming through, 


and where the use of separate machines is not justified as they would not 
The same machine as above, but now loaded for a 
tying-in leased warps, as shown by the lease rods. be utilized to their fullest capacity. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES ~ 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD ILLINOIS U.S.A. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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and in addition this important extra advantage 


omy OF A LIQUID ENZYME 


_ THE ECO 


Call or write us today for details. RHOZYME is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


- 

> 
\ EE 

. VW | 

Se, OR 4 
£4 

es New Rohm & H Desizing A dividend q 
ew Rohm q 
bes w qas Vesizing Agent pays extra dividend. 4 
ITY Al HIGH TE M 
‘ 
ape WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Manufacturers of Chemicals including Plastics Synthetic Insecticides Fungicides Enzymes Detergents 
ae Germicides * Chemicals for the Leather, Textile. Ceramic, Rubber, Paper, Petroleum and other Industries 


Whatever became of — 


4 | which could be driven by... 


In 1774 two hopeful inventors, Robert and Thomas 
Barber, patented a loom for which they made the 
interesting claim outlined above. Unfortunately no 
records were kept on the performance of that remark- 
able machine. | 

Long before that time, and right down to the present 
day, the basic process of weaving warp and filling into 
cloth has excited inyentive minds. It will always con- 
tinue to do so — just as it does C&K engineers, who 
take each loom-improvement they achieve as merely 
a step toward the next advance. 

They know how long it has been since the lightning 
of accidental discovery has struck in the loom industry. 
And they know that the only sure progress is made 


The 
2. 


‘ad, 


ro 


> 


7 
Yast 


possible by the steady light that shines out of past 
experience, onto a planned program of development 
for the future. C&K Loom-Development moves ahead 
constantly under that light, guided by a practical 
awareness of the inter-relationship of a// loom parts, 
all types of yarns and blends. | Re: 

In the past 20 years C&K engineers have increased 
loom speeds ... reduced loom stops... increased the 
production of rolls of cloth, and cut their cost... to 
the point where, for example, one of the most generally 
used C&K Looms is now delivering 61% more output 
per man-hour, and weaving far better fabrics. Such prog- 
ress augurs well for the future ... particularly for the 
financial future of your mill. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. @ CHARLOTTE, N.C. @ ALLENTOWN, PA. “Gu CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 
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YOU KNOW? 
BEMIS 


TUBING 


REDUCE labor and material costs, because you: 
ELIMINATE handling heavy bales of burlap. 


ELIMINATE time required to open bales and remove 
bale coverings. 


ELIMINATE time required to cut burlap into sheets. 
ELIMINATE using more burlap than necessary. 


ELIMINATE all hand sewing. 


IMPROVE the appearance of your rolls. 


YOUR CUSTOMERS 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


packages that are easy to handle, because there’s a 
handy ear on each end. 


SAVE TIME as TITE-FIT TUBING is easily and 
quickly removed. Just untwist wire tie at one end and 
slip tubing off. 


ELIMINATE chance of cutting into contents and dam- 
‘aging goods, as no cutting of sewing thread or goods 


range of package sizes. One roll may cover many 


because TITE-FIT TUBING has stretch in both directions. 


This versatile tubing fits almost any shape and a wide 


different diameters and lengths neatly, without waste 


MAIL COUPON NOW. 


August, 1948 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

5ti4a Second Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

C) Send descriptive folder on TITE-FIT TUBING | 

© Send sample. Our packages are approximately | 
inches in circumference. (Please specify) | 


Name 


Street 


I 

Firm | 


9 


5 QUICK STEPS 
That's all when you packoge 
with Tite-Fit Tubing 
F 
ou 
» leaving on overage to cover bottom 
7 Turn packege on side and fasten 
4 
, » hands to take up slack 
is necessary . 
sewed 4 
j Tite - fit 
aie a | = 4 Fasten top with a wire tie close to 
a Object to assure tight fit 
te 
4 
b 
ee 5 Cut off the Tite-Fit Tubing about 3 
aca inches above the wire tie 
| 
ES Brooklyn 32, New York 
«Ff ay 
By: 
\ { BAG 
Compan? 
\ 
TITE N 


H & B Twisters, built exactly to exact speci- 


fications, assure high quality finished yarn with 
an even twist. They deliver a well shaped, firm 
bobbin carrying the maximum yardage per- 
missible within the natural limits imposed by 
traverse and ring diameter. Whether this 
twisted yarn is used for duck, high quality 
broadcloths, gabardines, tire cord or sewing 
thread, you can depend on H & B. Our engi- 


neering provides the right builder motion 
for trouble-free run-off on any type high 
speed winder, or in any other subsequent 


operation. 


Additional features of H & B Twisters con- 
tribute to the quality of the twisted yarn and 
to the safety, ease and economy of operation 
of the machine. These are “the little things 
that make a big difference” 


FACTORY, EXECUTIVE “OFFICES AND EXPORT. 
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IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS 


A new type metallic traversing thread 


board that helps assure even yarn tension. 


An anti-friction tension pulley that helps 


tO maintain constant spindle speed. 


Wet twisters are equipped with an auto- 


matic water feed control that keeps the 
same level in troughs, thus permitting even 


water penetration. 


A ball bearing thrust washer in the builder 


drive that prevents dwelling at top and 


3 


bottom of the stroke and particularly aids 


effective high speed winding. 


An electric stop motion that prevents start- 


ing of machine when doors are open. 


A silent chain drive from cylinder to jack 
shaft. 


Replaceable bottom rol! bearings to reduce 


maintenance cost. 


Anti-friction bearings on cylinders that 


save power and maintenance. 


REPLACEABLE 
BEARING 


DIVISION 
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PAWTUCKET, RHODE U. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


ATLANTA, GA. 
815 CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1201 JOHNSTON BUILDING 
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to consult Corn Products textile laboratory 


at Greenv 
of our technic 
facturers without obl 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 


Greenville. 


Ga. 


Atlanta 
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QUICK FACTS ABOUT 


SHOWS 
POWERFUL 
SCOURING 
ACTION AND | 
VOLUMINOUS 
FOAM 


HYTERGEN 


. Possesses exceptional scouring 


action. 


2. Produces a heavy, continuous foam, 


3. Is an outstanding emulsifying 


ION 


agent. 


. May be used in acid and alkaline 


solutions. 


.Is unaffected by hard water or 


metallic salts. 


. Dissolves readily in water. 
. When used with soap, Hytergen 


prevents formation of insoluble 
lime soap curds. 


.Can be used on the most delicate 


fabrics and colors to good advan- 
tage. 


. Used to scour wool fabrics of open 


weave or soft spun yarns without 
any danger of felting. | 


. Is an excellent dispersing agent for 


dyestuffs. 


. Promotes more level dyeing and 


even shades. 


» 
. ‘ 


POSSESSES ALL 
THE ADVANTAGES 


r 
a 
q 


HIGHLY 
RESISTANT 
TO HARD 
WATER, ACID, 
ALKALI, ETC. 


CLEANS 
ALL TYPES OF 
FABRICS 


Hytergen is being widely used for the soaping, scouring, wetting- . 
out, and boiling-off of all types of fabrics. Its use is positive in- 
surance against all hard-water troubles. Hytergen is often em- 
ployed together with soap to increase the action of the soap and 
at the same time prevent the formation of lime soap curds. Con- 
centrations as low as !/2-1 Ib. per 100 gallons of water are satis- 
factory for most scouring operations. 

Investigate this modern synthetic organic detergent. Write 
today for your copy of the Hytergen Technical Bulletin. 


HART PRODUCTS. CORPORATION + 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


Rartex Products 


Rayon Oils & Sizes . 


Nylon Oils & Sizes 
Kier Bleaching Oils 
Finishing Oils 

_ Synthetic Detergents 


Cationic Softeners 
Cotton Warp Dressings 
Weftting-Out Agents 
Weighting Agents 
Mercerizing Penetrants 


Conditioning Agents 
Scrooping Agents 
Splashproof Compounds 
Delustrants 
Leveling Agents 
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Penetration 


OF UNIFORMLY HEATED, 


MOISTURE REGULATED AIR 
SPEEDS DRYING 


PRESERVES FABRIC QUALITY 


in PROCTOR TENTER HOUSING 


Several factors combine to-assure 
superior finishing and maximum output when 
a single run tenter is enclosed in a Proctor 
housing. To obtain speedy drying and at 
the same time preserve the fabric quality 
and “hand’’—takes careful engineering. 
Here’s how this is accomplished with the 
Proctor system. 


Air at high temperatures is impinged against 
both sides of the fabric as it is carried 
through the drying chambers. Circulating 
through the goods, this penetration of uni- 
formly heated air greatly reduces drying 
time and vastly increases output. The proper 
regulation of moisture in the air, so as to 


obtain this speedy drying without harsh 
effects on the cloth, has a most important 
bearing on the quality of the finished goods. 
Temperatures, air velocity and drying speed 


may be altered to suit a wide variety of 


fabrics. and finishes. 


It is obvious, output will vary with individual 
plant requirements, the length of the machine 
and the character and weight of the goods 
... but in every instance—superior finishing 
is assured. One of the most recent applica- 
tions for this system has been in the drying 
of fabrics preparatory to curing—in addi- 
tion to its use with fabrics that must be held 
to width. For complete information on the 
possible application. of this modern drying 
system to your individual plant or fabric 


- requirements—write today. The more infor- 


mation you are able to supply about your 
fabric and output needs—the more intelli- 
gently we will be able to answer your 
initial inquiry. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ-INC- 
679 TABOR ROAD * PHILADELPHIA 20° PA. 
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ROLLER BEARING 


FULL-FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING 


CAA AAA 


WORSTED 


| 


Write for illustrated catalog 
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METAL PRODUCTS 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 

SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 

Manupacturers of HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FUEL OIL PUMPS 


WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSES 
FUEL OIL INJECTORS © PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
BYRD MILLER, WOODSIDE BLOG. GREENVILLE, S.C. © C.L. WHITE, 213 HILLSIDE AVE, CHARLOTTE, N.C 


WILLIAM P. RUSSELL, BOX 778 ATLANTA, GA. « JOHN J. HALLISSY, 58 LIVINGSTON AVE. LOWELL, MASS 
IAN M. HALDANE & COMPANY, P.O. BOX 54, LONDON, ONT. 
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Medicy Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga. e¢ Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co., Gastonia, N. C. ¢ Allan Textile Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


16 


ON THE MARK with Medley quick roll repair 
service... GET SET to meet increased production 


schedules GO for better slubbing, rovit and 


spinning with fewer ends down . . 


By co-ordinating the efforts of three strategically 
located and capably staffed plants, Medley is able 
to offer roll repair and replacement service to mills 


in any of the country’s textile centers. 


Medley’s unique method of restoring the outside 
diameter of metallic rolls to their original dimension 
without affecting their hardness or wearing quality 
has meant important savings to operators through- 
out the industry. This service is designed to reduce 
idle machinery time to a minimum and-to make for 


maximum eflicieneyv in operation. 


Check today 


machinery time and lost man-hours can be saved by 


let Medley show you how idle 


using this valuable roll repair service. A postcard 


or a call is all it takes. 


Medley Makes Short Work of 


Medley Precision 


DRAWING ROLLS 


The famous Medley Sealed-in Ball-bearing, permanently 
lubricated top drawing rolls are standard equipment 
on Medley “8 Ends’ Up” or conventional 6 ends up 
drawing frames. Also, any standard -make~ drawing 
frame can be changed. over to this more efhcient draw- 
ing... capable of adjusting to draw any fiber in staple 


lengths from 5/8 inches te 13 inches. 


Investigate this better drawing roll, 


The MEDLEY System, Inc. 


400 32nd ST., COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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YES! Tycol Acylkup Greases 
perform better... BETTER... BETTER 


Tycol Acylkup Greases perform better because: 


... Tycol Acylkup Greases are made from finest quality cyl- 
inder stocks and refined neutral oils, combined with a mini- 
mum of soap. | 
... Tycol Acylkup Greases are engineered to take it. They 
assure maximum performance. 
... Tycol Acylkup Greases keep bearings smooth running 
and cool. 
... Tycol Acylkup Greases supply the ‘‘film of protection” 
needed to give power a chance to produce. 
Complete information on Tycol Acylkup Greases is available from 
your nearest Tide Water Associated Office. Write, wire, or phone 
today, 


LUBRICATION—‘*ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB”? 
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INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


Boston « Charlotte. N. C., 
Pittsburgh ¢ Philadelphia 
Chicago Detroit Tulsa 
Cleveland « San Francisco 


TIDE WATER 
Associated 
OIL COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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‘This man can show you 


WHERE TO LOOK FOR BETTER YARN QUALITY 


OOD YARN QUALITY depends on 
many more things than the 
traveler. But it is equally true that, 
without the right traveler, both 
quality and production are 
badly off. 


If your spinning or twisting is 
not up to snuff, it's a good time to 
talk to a Victor Service Engineer. 

He can help you select the right 
traveler for the job. He can also 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


18 


.... 20 Mathewson St. 


suggest other ways to keep your 
frames producing more top-qual- 
ity yarn per frame per day. 


You'll find the Victor Service 
Engineer easy to talk to. He is 
thoroughly mill-trained, and he has 
sat in on thousands of spinning and 
twisting problems. He is familiar 
with all of the quirks of cotton, 
wool, and rayon, and has up-to- 


the-minute information on new 


Tel. Dexter 0737 
GASTONIA, N.C. ..... . 358-364 West Main Ave. ...... Tel; 247 


fibres and new blends. 


Talk over your troubles with 
him, traveler-wise. He'll call at 
your request. Write, wire, or phone 
the nearest Victor office. 
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Rayon 


Prepared Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N, ¥. 


Techniques for Handling 
Paper Covered Cake 


From the New Supplement to the 
booklet, ‘The Handling of Rayon 
Cakes.’ Write for a copy. 


FILLING WINDING 

lL. In winding for filling, the cake 
is placed on the setup in the usual 
manner and the bottom half of the 
cover is turned down over the base 
of the cake holder. 

2. The upper half is torn back to 
the insert, then pulled out trom the 
cake, straightened and then tucked 
into the top ol the insert. Tearing 
of the cover and lifting away trom 
the yarn prevents disturbing the 
outer layers of yarn which would 
happen if this upper part is pulled 
off similar to the procedure used 
with knit covers. 


4 


3. The pie plate is then placed on 
the holder and cake is ready to run. 


CAKE SOAKING 

The paper being very permeable 
enables cakes to be handled in the 
same manner in treating or soaking 


as the knit cover. It has been tound., 


however, that the paper cover has a 
tendency to trap air when the cakes 
are lowered into the soaking solu- 
tion. To overcome this the cakes are 
wet out by pouring some of the soak- 
ing solution over the trays or basket 
before immersion in the soaking tub. 
The paper clings to the cake allow- 
ing rapid pick up of solution and 
eliminating the air pocket which 
would form between the paper covet 
and the yarn. 

After soaking is completed the 
surplus liquor is allowed to drain 
trom the cakes and they are ex- 
tracted in the usual manner. Betore 
drying, the varn should stand a few 
minutes to give the paper a chance 
to dry on the inside of the cake 
Which makes opening and shaping 
easier when placing on the 


7 pole. 


Atter drying the yarn is condi- 
tioned in the usual way. and is ready 
tor winding, In winding the same 
procedure is used in the setting up 
of the cake as described above for 
filling winding. 


New one-way paper cover protects yarn. . 


does away with returns. 


A disposable tubular paper cover for rayon 


cakes has been developed by American Vis- 


cose Corporation, 


This innovation means that the handling 
problems, bookkeeping included, entailed by 


the more costly, non-disposable knitted cov- 


ers can now be eliminated. 


The paper-covered cake has al- 


ready been successfully used by 


many mills and its practicability 
clearly demonstrated. Not only 
have users found it more conven- 
ient, but in many cases superior 
efficiency is reported. Their ex- 
perience indicates that the cakes 
are more likely to remain undis- 
turbed during shipment, minimiz- 
ing waste and promoting greater 
efficiency in unwinding and 
throwing. Because of its perme- 
ability and high degree of wet 
strength excellent results have 
been obtained in soaking, dyeing, 


drying and extracting. 


“Patented 


Good running qualities because paper 
cover does not disturb yarn alignment. 


Aucust, 19: 


Paper-covered cakes heing 
processed on ad commercial scale. 


4-PLY SERVICE 


MAKE USE OF 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon tabrics, American Viscose ; 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 
] FIBER RESEARCH 
a 

2 FABRIC DESIGN : 
3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING a 


AMERICAN VISCOSE § 
CORPORATION | 


America s largest producer of rayon ; 


350 Fifth Avenue. New York 1. 


Sales Otters 


N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 


Providence. Rk. | 


Philadelphia, Pa.; 
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MORE 


LESS 


Here’s how you can get lined up to meet present 4 
day requirements of volume textile production. “ 
With the help of one of the South’s oldest and | 
most experienced sheet metal plants you can 
gear your preparatory machinery to modern 
| competition. You can insure uninterupted 
production right from the start with precis- 
ion made sheet metal parts. You can rely ai 
on quality products made and deliver- ‘ 
ed with prompt dependable service. 
You can realize substantial savings. 


wire or phone 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. \ 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA | 


A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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PAT. APPLIED FOR 


The economy and efficiency of Numo Automatic Spinning Controls have been proved in America’s 


largest textile mills. It offers these major advantages! 


AU TO MATI Cc 
SPINNING ONTROL 


DESIGNED FOR ONE PURPOSE 
TO ELIMINATE UNEVEN PACKAGES AND TAILS 


(applicable to spinning yarn, also warp spinning) 


e@ Eliminates the necessity of doffers bearing 


rail down manually . . 


. makes doffing easier. 


@ Eliminates uneven packages from doff to 


doff. 


@ Eliminates chokes on spindles. 


@ Eliminates uneven tails left at butt of bob- 


bins. 


@ Increases production by saving time at 


each doff. 


@ Reduces number of ends down on doff 
Effects many other direct savings. 


@ Uniform packages and tails eliminate the neces- 
sity of unraveling long tails and “hunting” for 
ends. This means less bobbin transfer or break- 
out, as well as reduction in waste yarn. Once set 
for desiréd bobbin size and tail, there will auto- 
matically be a duplication on all succeeding doffs. 


Write today for illustrated literature showing why more and more mills are turning to NUMO for 


increased production and lower cost. 


NUMO MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO., INC. 


Floyd lsom 
Station C, Box 164 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Walter 5. Coleman Barnhardt Bros. Export Corp. Barnhardt International Corp 
P. O. Box 722 P. O. Box 748 P. O. Box 748 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


The surface is only slightly scratched by the Ferguson Com- 
mittee in revealing the all-important details of Communist infil- 
tration into ranks of industrial workers through tricky doings of 
Communists in high government jobs. The committee has far more 
information than was brought out. Much of it is being withheld 
until Mr. Truman can be induced to raise his iron curtain on the 
records of bureaucrats and officials in key posts, built up in 
loyalty investigations. These records would indicate the Treasury, 
Agriculture, Labor and State departments to have been hot-beds of 
Communists in high jobs, and of N. L. R. B. controlled at every key 


point by a card-carrying Communist or a tested and tried "fellow 
traveler.” 


Concealed records would show, if. revealed, how Red activists 
“were strategically placed in N. L. R. B. when it first was organ- 
ized,: and moved around like pawns to promote infiltration among 
workers. They tilted board decisions, conspired against manage- 
ments, and fixed things so Communist controlled unions could win 
plant elections, and extend Communist power for industrial control 
and political. pressure. 


The records would show, if disclosed, how as few as five ac- 
tive Communists were able to seize undisputed control of some of the 
country's largest unions. With connivance of Communist bureaucrats > 
they would bully managements, promote strikes, cut down production 
and levy government rulings on industrialists that drove them into 
or near bankruptcy. Communist cells have been moved intact from 
one bureau to another to control some ruling, policy, decision or 
interpretation of law. 


F. B. I. records, if brought out, would show Red agents in 
key war posts, some of the most active of them serving on war 
production, labor-management and other strategic boards. They had 
full access to tremendously vital war dinars cus and military 
secrets. 


In some instances forthcoming N. L. R. B. decisions in indus- 
trial disputes were discussed in Communist conferences, and altered 
before being issued to more fully fit the Communist Party line. The 
same Reds who dictated decisions and influenced federal policy were 
also active in the C. I. 0. Political Action Committee. 


One detail in carefully charted Communist strategy proposed 
seizure..of..all.top industrial, political and social controls in the 
key industrial cities. This would be followed by pressure through 
F. E. P. C. and other agencies to force Communists into key posi- 
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vat colors on wool 


NOW ...vat colors can be applied to wool, producing the 
brightness and fastness so well known on cotton and 

rayon! Pastel shades too! Du Pont has developed 

new techniques for applying all types of vat colors to wool raw 
stock and to tops. Vats already are achieving importance 

for automobile upholstery, drapery fabrics, and for 

hand knitting yarns. They give you qualities 

never. before obtainable. 


In Du Pont's line of colors are Ponsol* — anthraquinone-type 
dyes—and Sulfanthrene*—thioindigoid and related 

dyes. For more information on Du Pont's latest development 
in vat dyes and application methods, contact | 
our Technical Staff. Trained dyestuffs experts at Du Pont 
are always ready to help you on your problems. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. {Inc.), 

Dyestuffs Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 


PREG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER LIVING. .. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


tions in all lines of activity, and to thrust non-Communists into 
the background or into unemployment. 


| Red leaders have believed’ that through control of big cities 
like Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Atlanta and Birmingham, they could 
dominate all surrounding smaller towns and rural areas. They ex- 
pected to force native-born populations out of these cities into 
smaller towns and farm districts, where their influence and oppo- 
sition would be negative. 


A Communist Party card has not been sufficient to gain entry 
into top Communist ranks. Very secret "clubs" of top-flight leaders 
were formed, into which a membership card, with the pass word, 
gained admission only for the chosen few. | 


The astounding thing to the Ferguson Committee is that top 
Communist agents and sympathizers have been able to move at will 
from one top job in government to another, and from department to 
department. The committee believes this was done only through 
persons highly placed in White House circles. 


The President and his aides were stunned by the suddenness 
and force of the Ferguson investigation. They had expected that 
Congress instead would try to reopen inquiry into wartime spending | 
and provide for inquiries into campaign spending this year. 
Congress did neither one. 


Ferguson's investigation is certain to be continued in the 
next Congress, when efforts will be renewed to pry documentary 
evidence from government departments, boards and commissions. 

N. L. R. B. decisions will come in for another scrutinizing study. 


° 
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Congress wrote its own version of anti-inflation and housing 
relief, without federal subsidies. Six-.of the President's eight 
demands were ignored. Congress had turned down all of them many 


times before, although in every instance urgently demanded by 


Majority leaders had no desire to take up controversial | a 
"civil rights" proposals in a special session. They did call up 
one, the poll tax, which they thought would be the easiest for 
the Southerners to knock down. Three New England states have poll 
taxes, too. 


Mr. Truman is being told by close advisers he must make the f 
"fightingest" campaign. ever waged for another term. He is being ry 
urged to "stump" from coast to coast, and to go into the Deep South. | 


Democratic strategy is expected to keep the contest in con- 
fusion and turmoil, with pressure on the "foreign" Negro voters. of 
big cities to turn out full strength. It will be noisy, rough and 
sometimes dirty fighting. Truman's campaign will be wholly in the 
hands of Northern Democrats. With two or three exceptions, all i 
Southerners are suspect, and Truman wants none of them: How to if 
carry the South is the toughest problem facing the Truman strate- y 
gists. They hope for a large vote in the South, and will concen- 
trate on carrying the larger cities. 
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This is one section of the winding room at the Boylston, Alabama 
mill of West Boylston Manufacturing Company of Alabama. The 
machines are Roto-Coners*, the winding machines for cotton yarn?+ 
which are now being selected in the majority of cases for new 
installations and replacement of old winding equipment: 


+And in slightly different form for wool and worsted, spun rayon 


LSTON 


4 
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This is the rotary traverse, the exclusive one-piece combination 
driving drum and traverse guide. It is the major reason why the 
Roto-Coner* can be operated at speeds up to 550 ypm regardless 
of yarn count, and at a cost for maintenance of less than 2 of 1% 
on investment. It is also the reason why packages wound on the 
Roto-Coner* — uniform in shape and density, free from roll-cuts 
and underwinds, accurately inspected — are preferred for knitting, 
warping, dyeing, twisting. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Providence, Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Los Angeles; Montreal, Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, 
England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland 
Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world 


EFESONA 
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* ®) ROTO-CONER™ the only machine with the aolary Aaverve 
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Questions, answers, comments and other material submitted by the r2aders for use in this column should be addressed to Editors, TEXTILE 
BULLETIN, P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. All material will be e Jited properly before publication. 


CAFETERIA MANAGERIAL POSITION 


Sirs: 

I am interested in obtaining a managerial 
position in the food service department of a 
Southern plant. Will you please suggest the 
best way of contacting such textile plants 
as may be interested? Does your publication 
carry such advertisements, Or have a list of 
plants with in-plant feeding facilities ? 

(Mrs.) Margaret B. Dana 

903 East McCleary Ave. 

Dayton 6, Ohio 
{ The number of Southern textile plants 
which already have or are in the processing 
of setting up in-plant feeding facilities for 
their employees is increasing rapidly; you 
should have no trouble in securing a man- 
agerial position in one of them. We have 
no list of such plants, but one might be 
secured from Crotty Bros. in Boston, Mass. 
TEXTILE BULLETIN carries. “positions want- 
ed” notices in its classified advertising: sec- 


tion.— Eds. 


HOSIERY DYE BAG FABRIC 


Surs: 

We are interested in the aeroplane nylon 
tabric that was advertised about three years 
ago, what issue I do not know.:We would 
like this material for making hosiery dy: 
bags. Would you please quote us a price? 
If you do not have same can you tell me 
where I might obtain it? 

Crescent Hosiery Dye Co. 

40-22 23rd Street 

Long Island City, N. Y 
{ If the fabric was advertised in 1945 it is 
not likely to be available from that source 
now. Material of this type might be found 
in remnant stores if the quantity you need 
is not too large.—Ed;s. 


FROM OVERSEAS 


Sirs: 

We understand from Mr. Paul F. Geren, 
American vice-consul, that your TEXTILE 
BULLETIN is one.of the important textile 
publications on your side. Much as we are 
interested in textile and allied trades, we 
take pleasure to introduce ourselves and at 
the same time invite your annual subscrip- 
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‘tion rates, etc., for your journal. A specimen 


copy of your publication per return of post 


will be very much appreciated. 
Jayshree Commercial Corp. 
42. Appolo Street, Fort 
Bombay, India 

| Sample COpy has been sent. The yearly 

rate to subscribers in foreign countries is 


$3.—Eds. 


CLOTH BRUSHING MACHINERY 
Sirs: 

Even though the bulk of our activity is 
concentrated in the woodworking machinery 
line we. afe constantly asked to Our 
friends, particularly our. foreign agents, to 
locate certain types of textile machinery. 
At the moment we are looking for a manu- 
facturer of a cloth brushing machine. If you 


assist 


can recommend a reliable manufacturer, we 
would appreciate this courtesy. 

V. Peterzell 

Victor Peterzell & Co. 

$933 Catherine Street 

Philadelphia 43, Pa. 
{ Two builders of such machinery are Her- 
mas Machine Co. at Hawthorne, N.. J., and 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. at W orcester, 
Mass Ed 


TEXTILES IN INDIA 
Sirs: 

One of our textile clients tells us a Me 
Mitchell’ made an address at a recent meet- 
ing of the Southern Textile Association on 
the subject ‘Textiles In India.” Our 
asks us to help him get the address of. this 
gentleman and see if it would be possible 
to get a Copy of his speech. 

Elliott H: Hall, J: 

Lowe & Hall Advertising 

500 News Building 

Greenville, S. C. 
€ The address was made at Greenville April 
5 before the South Carolina Division, S. T. 
A., by Nathaniel M. Mitchell, president of 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc., 10 High 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. Mr. Mitchell spoke 
extemporaneously at this time, and. no.copies 
of his remarks are available. 


However, he 
delivered very much the same address earlier 


to the American Association of Textile 


chent 


Technologists in New York City. A copy of 
this address very likely can be secured from 
that organization.—Eds. 


TEXTILE PAY RATES 


Sirs: 

We are the attorneys for a company 
which manufactures cotton cloth which, in 
turn, is made into gloves as the end pro- 
duction. Thic company is located in Pennsyl- 
vania. We do note that your organization 
publishes TEXTILE BULLETIN, and wonder 
if you could advise us whether it contains 
material showing the average hourly earn- 


ings in that portion of the textile industry. 


which would cover the operation in which 
our client is engaged. Of course, the more 


recent the information, the more value it. 


will have. If you do not have such material, 
we should greatly appreciate it if you would 


advise us as to whom we could contact to 


secure same. 

Edward F. Seligman 

Seligman & Seligman 

295 Madison Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 
€ This information may be secured from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S$. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. We 
do not keep a hile of average hourly earn- 
ings in the textile industry, since they 
change so often. In the first place, rates of 
pay differ slightly in Northern and Southern 
states. They also differ for the types of jobs 
in textile mills. In addition, your client has 
a glove manufacturing operation, which 
makes for a further complication. In writ- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics you 
should explain exactly what information 
you want, giving as many details as possi- 
ble, so that B. L. S. can furnish figures 
which apply to the particular organization 
you are serving 


35 YEARS OF BRUSH PEDDLING 
Sirs: | 

Sorry I don’t get up to Charlotte any 
more to see you folks, but they keep me 
busy down here in the land of the Dixie- 
crats. They tell me the Dixiecrats are going 
to make Dave [Clark} secretary of labor in 
their cabinet. I have been down in Florida 
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A new long-lasting feature and 
one of the biggest winder im- 
provements in years, particularly 
to the mill that winds wool, wor- 
sted, or spun fiber yarns, is the 
Abbott carboloy steel insert on 
all thread guides. 
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Reduce Operator Fatigue and 


[nerease Winding Production 


ABBOTT Automatic WINDERS 


The Abbott principle of a moving assembly line reduces operator 
fatigue to a minimum. Operators sit down while working, set full 
bobbins in a rotating magazine and doff full bobbins — ONLY TWO 
OPERATIONS FROM ONE COMFORTABLE POSITION. 

The result is more bobbins tied in per hour than on any other 
equipment, increasing your winding production. Some installations 
are producing up to 1000 bobbins per hour per operator. 

ONLY ONE OPERATOR PER ABBOTT Automatic WINDER. Regard- 
less of the length of the machine, which is determined by the average 
yardage of bobbins to be run out in one circuit, only one operator per 
machine is required —a saving in operational overhead cost results, 
as floor labor is largely eliminated in this modern method of winding. 


Write for further information to: 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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SLASHING P 

WE A VE- WE l dj RODUCTS of unsurpassed quality and 
PRODUCTS é performance, plus an experienced knowl- 
SHUTTLE ; edge that knows howto recommend their 
GREASE-RITE for practical results—is convincing 

TALLOW 
. » more mills, day by day, that NORTH is 
FINISHING ' the place to turn for service and supply 
when changing require new 
a : and highly specialized products to meet 
problem at hand. Our men are trained 


for use with any 

make of machine, 

for setting twist 
and 


conditioning yarns 


in practice; notin theory. Our products 


pass the same exacting test. 


> 


Among the nation’s largest manufac- 


' turers of dressings for all warp yarns 


FRANK G. 


MAN UFA TURIN CHEMIS Ts 


ATLANTA. GEORGIA - P.O Box 123, Sia. A - Phone RAymond 2196 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA «+ P.O. Box 92 + Phone Marietiao 250 


BULLETIN BOARD 


three times this Summer fishing, have only 
caught some small ones—the largest didn't 
weigh but 60 pounds. I am enclosing one 
of my blotters announcing my 35th year 
with Atlanta Brush Co. the 15tH of Septem- 
ber, also my 70th birthday ). Hope all of 
you are doing fine and enjoying good health. 

George B. Snow 

Atlanta Brush Co. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
{ The message on George Snow's blotter 
states: ‘This is my 35th year of happy serv- 
ice to you: I have traveled one million, three 
hundred thousand miles by automobile and 
hope to make more.’ We hope the highly- 
esteemed Mr. Snow eventually registers at 
least three million miles on his speedometer 
before he retires from active service.—Eds. 


LOOM OUTPUT FORMULA 
Sirs: 

Here is a little formula I doped out that 
may be of great assistance to textile superin- 
tendents, etc., to determine their loom pro- 
duction, quickly and with ease: 

Picks per min. X 200 
+ = Yardage for 120 

Picks perinch . hours 

This formula works regardless of the type 
cloth being woven. Have someone check it, 
if you want, and they will find that it hits 
on the head every time. . 

C. J. McCormack 
The Monroe Co. 
P.. Box 123 
Anderson, S. C. 
{ We accept no responsibility if the formula 
is used by poor mathematicians.—Eds. 


HAND-WEAVING 


Sirs: 

As occupational therapist at the Warm 
Springs Foundation, I am interested in find- 
ing out where we may obtain materials for 
making hand-woven bags. I am especially 
interested in stocking loopers, which we use 
to great advantage. Could you please tell me 
where we may obtain nylon or silk loopers? 

Mrs. Eleanor Ring, OTR 

Warm Springs Foundation 

Warm Springs, Ga. 
{ Rayon and nylon looper clips can be se- 
cured from Nelly-B Products, Inc., at Hick- 
ory, N. C. This firm also furnishes frames 
which are used to make table mats and pot- 
holders out of the looper clips. We know of 
no source for silk looper clips.—Eds. 


DENSITY MEASUREMENT 
Sirs: | 
Do you have information as to where an 
instrument for measuring the density of 
yarn on a cone can be secured ? 
DeLeo 
The Morris Speizman Co. 
508 West Fifth Street 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
{ Sipp-Eastwood Corp., P. O. Box 1470, 
Paterson, N. J., manufactures such an in- 
strument; it is called a Densimeter. Alfred 
Suter, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
used to produce a package density tester, 
but we do not know whether it still is 


available.—Eds. 
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ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


CHICAGO 


“NATIONALLY I’M AT YOUR SERVICE IN— 


LAWRENCE, MASS. Main Office and Plant 
CHARLOTTE Branch Plant 


GREENVILLE P. W. COLEMAN 


NEW YORK W. S. TAYLOR 


*Patent Applied For 


"HERE ARE TYPES OF 
EMMONS HEDDLE FRAMES! 


EMMONS DOUBLE BAR 
LIMITED SLIDE FRAME 


Extremely suitable for 
weaves where a double bar 
harness is required such as 
Light Duck, Narrow Sheet- 
ing, etc. 


"1M ON ALL THESE EMMONS PRODUCTS!” 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO, 
P.O. Box 927 ‘Phone — 6194 


STEEL HEDDLES 
(Nickel, cadmium, stainless) 


HEDDLE FRAMES 


GEORGE FIELD, Manager 
P.O. Box 2036 ‘Phone — 3-7503 


REEDS 


(Pitchband & All-Metal; Also 
Available in Stainless Steel) 


P.O. Box 1393 ‘Phone — 2-3327, 


ARTHUR HARRIS 
P.O. Box 1982 ‘Phone—Main 2643 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO. 
1812 Main Street 
‘Phone — C-6283; C-6284 


SELVAGE HARNESS 


SLASHER AND STRIKING COMBS 


EMMONS LOOM STRAPPING 
(Manufactured by B. F. Goodrich Co.) 
RUN-RITE PLASTIC SHEAVES AND 

TAPE TENSION IDLERS 
(Manufactured by National Plastics, Inc.) 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
‘Phone — Lexington 2-6060 


McLANATHAN 
LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Condenser Tapes * Wondertan Stripper 
Belts * Aprons 


ALBERT R BREEN 
80 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Phone — Harrison 7140 
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“ine of lathes evelable from one manufacture, his nbiosed advice on the | 


LEBLOND DISTRIBUTORS CAN 
SOLVE YOUR METAL TURNING PROBLEM 


ATLANTA CHATTANOOGA 
| THE HENRY WALKE CO. oe e | BERT L. SYLAR & SON 
° 245 SPRING ST., S. W., P. O: BOX 5105 105 BELVOIR AVE, PHONE 25515. 
PHONE CYPRESS 5411 
BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS 
Py MOORE-HANDLEY HARDWARE CO., Inc. g BERT L. SYLAR & SON 
27 S. 20TH ST.. PHONE 7-412] 520 FALLS BLDG. 
PHONE 8-3712 
CHARLOTTE NORFOLK 
. _- THE HENRY WALKE CO. THE HENRY WALKE CO. 
1310 S. TRYON ST., PHONE 4-5391 * P.O, BOX 1041, PHONE 51641 
JACKSONVILLE 
5 FARQUHAR MACHINERY CO. 


720 W. BAY ST., PHONE 4-678) 
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selection of the proper type and size for any specific use can be relied | . 

upon. Call him today without obligation. “3 
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..» WITH A LEBLOND DUAL DRIVE LATHE 


Now two separate spindle speed ranges are com- 
bined in one lathe. 1. A direct belt drive for high speed 
carbide cuts. 2. A gear drive for slower, heavier stock 


removal. Greatly increases your turning possibilities . . . for 


get carbide speeds AND slow 


@ |2-speed combination gear and belt drive headstock, 
28-1800 rpm. 


@ Single lever speed control, direct reading plate, 


guiding arrow. 


@ Rapid Speed Selector. . 


For complete and detailed information 


any other lathe in the complete LeBlond line, 


your LeBlond distributor. The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., 


Cincinnati 8, Ohio. 
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production runs, maintenance, experimental work, appren- 
tice training. Operates with ease and simplicity. Low initial 
investment, low operating cost. A truly modern lathe for 


today's and tomorrow's turning requirements. 


speeds... PLUS: 


@ One-piece apron with positive jaw feed clutch and one- 
shot lubrication. 


@ Clutch and brake with two-station control. 


@ 3-hp main drive motor furnished as standard equip- | 
ment. 


@ Multiple automatic length stops. 


on this or 


call or write 
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Past the $1,000,000 Mark 


A personal donation of $6,000 by W. ]. (Nick) Carter, . 


the man who called the meeting in. December, 1942, at 
which it was decided to establish the North Carolina Textile 
Foundation, Inc., recently put the total of donations over the 
$1,000,000 mark. 

A donation of $2,300 by the Waverly Mills, Laurinburg, 
N. C., made in order to bring its donation to the requested 
quota of ten cents per spindle, brought the total of dona- 
tions to $994,815.67, or only $5,184.33 short of the million 
dollar mark. 

Noting this, Nick Carter personally laid $6,000 upon the 
line and had the satisfaction of pushing over the $1,000,000 
mark the donations to the organization. 

Our memory is somewhat hazy relative to who attended 
the original meeting in December, 1942, but we do know 
that W. J. (Nick) Carter, J. Spencer Love and Herman 
Cone of Greensboro, N. C., and David Clark of Charlotte, 
N. C., were present. We are of the opinion that J. Ed 
Millis of High Point, N. C., and W. H. Ruffin of Durham, 
N. C., and possibly some others were present. 

We do know that after Nick Carter had explained why 
he called the meeting and voiced his ideas about the need 
for better training for textile students and insisted that the 
only way to obtain outstanding textile men as_ teachers 
would be to pay more than the standard salary scale of 
North Carolina State College, Spencer Love grabbed the 
ball and took the lead in urging the establishment. ot a 
textile foundation to which mills, many of which were then 
in the 80 to 90 per cent tax brackets, could contribute. 

No one, at the original meeting, had any idea that a goal 
of $1.000,000 of donations could be reached but now an 
ultimate goal of $2,000,000 is not considered to be too 
high and we have confidence that it will be reached. 
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As rociate Editor 


. Field Representative - 


Much of the success of the North Carolina Textile Foun- 
dation, Inc., was undoubtedly due to a streak of good luck 
at the beginning, when Malcolm E. (Sandy) Campbell was 
secured as Dean of the School of Textiles at State College. 

His employment was made possible by a salary -supple- 
ment provided by the Foundation. Without that salary 
supplement Sandy Campbell could not have been secured 
anda less qualified man would have been employed. | 

Dean Campbell had at his command salary supplements 
to be provided by the North Carolina Textile Foundation 
whenever a supplement was needed to secure’ the teacher 
he desired and has acquired a staff of outstanding specialists. 

The marked development of the School of Textiles and 
the very careful manner in which funds of the North Caro- 
lina Textile Foundation, Inc., have been handled has in- 
spired mills and individuals to make liberal donations. 


Through J. Spencer Love, the Burlington Mills, which. 


had already given $35,000 to the Foundation, gave 3,500 
shares of Burlington Mills stock, then valued at $65,000 
but. now worth considerably more, to establish a salary sup- 
plement for a “BURLINGTON MILLS PROFESSOR OF 
SYNTHETIC FIBERS,” Harry Garden of the American 
Viscose Corp. was secured to fill the position. 

More recently Neuss, Hesslein & Co. of New York gave 
enough of their five per cent preferred stock to provide a 
salary supplement and thereby establish the “EDGAR AND 
EMILY HESSLEIN PROFESSOR OF FABRIC CON. 
STRUCTION AND MANUFACTURE.” Ben Whittier of 
Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills was secured to fill the 
position, 3 

Recently, in fact, since the donations to the Foundation 
passed the million dollar mark, the Standard Hosiery Mills 
of Burlington, N. C., and the Chester H. Roth Co. of New 
York have jointly guaranteed a salary supplement for ten 
years and established the “CHESTER H. ROTH PROFES- 
SOR OF KNITTING.” They state that they expect to estab- 
lish it upon a permanent basis. The professorship will be 
filled by the present Professor of Knitting, W. Ed Shinn. 

Several other “name” professorships are expected to be 
established before the end of the year and the prospective 
donors of funds for one of them have definitely made com- 
mitments but prefer to wait until almost the end of the year 
before making the announcement. 


The North Carolina Legislature of 1947 appropriated 


$450,000 for an addition to the building of the School ot 
Textiles and $150,000 for modern textile machinery. 

Bids for the addition to the School of Textiles were more 
than $550,000 but Governor Cherry and the Budget Com- 
mission “‘found’’ the additional funds needed and construc- 
tion work upon the addition has already begun. 

As the Legislature of North Carolina meets at two-year 
intervals, there was no session in 1947. but the 1948 Legis- 
lature will be asked to appropriate $200,000 for dyeing, 
finishing, printing and textile specialty machinery and pro- 
vide funds for the addition of more teachers in the School 
of Textiles. 

There is little doubt that both of the requests will be 
granted because the people of North Carolina and the Leg- 
islature are very proud of the School of Textiles. 

Someone said many years ago that if a man builds a better 
mouse trap the world will beat a path to his door even 
though his factory be in deep woods. 

We can well believe that, because from February to June 
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of this year, there was rarely a day when representatives of 
one or more mills were not in Raleigh interviewing those 
who were to graduate in June and offering them positions 
at exceptionally high starting salaries. 

The quality of the School of Textiles at North Carolina 
State College is also reflected in the very large number of 
students from outside of North Carolina, and many from 
outside the United States, who are seeking admission. 

Due to the fact that the Board of Trustees has limited the 
admission of out-of-state students to 15 per cent of those 
admitted, it is rather difficult to gain admission. 


We have watched the North Carolina Textile Founda- 


tion, Inc., from its organization in 1942 and it was with 
much gratification that we heard that W. J. (Nick) Carter 
had personally made a donation of $6,000 and pushed Foun- 
dation donations above $1,000,000. We confidently expect 
that some day, not’in the too far distant future, there will 
be the news that the $2,000,000 mark has been passed. 
Under Dean Sandy Campbell the School of Textiles at 
North Carolina State College has made worthwhile progress 
and mills know that their donations will be wisely used. 


Editor in Politics 


David: Clark, editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN, and J. 
Baker, president of the Baker-Cammack Hosiery Mulls, Bur- 
lington, N. C., recently joined hands and took the lead in 


an effort to make it certain.that Harry Truman would not 


secure the electoral vote of North Carolina. 

At first it appeared to be, because of some rules made by 
the North 
undertaking, but as we go to press success seems to be in 
sight. 

David Clark and J. E. Baker announced the organization 
of the States’ Rights Democratic Party, which would support 
the nominees of the regular Democratic Party in North Car- 
olina but would vote for J. Strom Thurmond of South Car- 
olina for President and Fielding Wright of Mississippi for 
Vice-President. 

They induced Col. Philip S. Finn of Hendersonville, N 
C., a graduate of Clemson College, to accept the state chair- 
manship while they became the co-chairmen. 

In the brief period of five days they secured the signatures 
of 18,861 citizens of North Carolina to petitions asking the 
Election Board to put their candidates upon the ballot to be 
voted on Nov. 2. 

The Election Board Seased the request because of some 
rules which they themselves promulgated but which David 
Clark and J. E. Baker contended are illegal. 

As we go to press attorneys for the States’ Rights Demo- 
cratic Party are preparing the papers which are to be pre- 
sented to a Superior Court judge with a — for a man- 
damus. 

The liberal press in North Carolina have been engaged in 
making editorial attacks upon David Clark and J. E. Baker 
but they are standing by their guns and confidently expect- 
ing that the decision of the court will permit the names of 
the candidates of the States’ Rights Democratic Party to be 
placed upon the ballot. 

In July the big city bosses were in absolute control of the 
National Convention of the Democratic Party. 

So certain were they that the South was ‘in the bag” and 
would vote for Truman that they did not hesitate to insult 
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and revile the Southern delegates and eliminate the a 
ple of states’ rights from the platform. 

If the South does not give Truman its electoral votes, the 
big city bosses will realize that they can never elect a presi- 
dent without the votes of the South and in 1952 will do 
whatever the South wishes them to do. 

The election of Dewey and Warren is not pleasing to us 
because of the F. E. P. C. law which Dewey established in 
New York State and which Warren attempted to saddle 
upon California. 

However, Dewey and Warren are certain of election and 
it miakes little difference if the electoral vote of North Caro- 
lina swells their total. 

There are thousands of North Carolinians who will not. 
vote for Truman or Wallace under any circumstances and 
will stay away from the polls rather than vote for Dewey. 

If David Clark and J. E. Baker win their fight and place 
the names of Strom Thurmond and Fielding Wright upon 
the ballots as States’ Rights Democratic Party candidates, 
many thousands will go to the polls and vote for them as 
the candidates of the States’ Rights Democratic Party. 

Senator McGrath, chairman of the National Democratic 
Party, recently said: 

President Truman is not going to lose the electorial vote of any 
Southern state—wait and see. 

Chairman McGrath must be weak minded and is due for 
a rude awakening. 


Carolina Election Board, an almost impossible . 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


Sept. 1-2—SOUTHEASTERN PERSONNEL CONFERENCE, Duke. Uni- 
versity, Durham, N. C. 


Sept. 20-22—Fifth SPINNER-BREEDER CONFERENCE (sponsored by 
Delta Council advisory research committee), Stoneville, Miss. 


Sept. 25—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Columbus. Ga. 


Sept. 27—Oct. 1—Third NATIONAL PLASTICS EXPOSITION, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 


Oct. 4-9—15th SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile Hall. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Oct. 14-15—Annuial meeting, NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Oct. 12-16—Fifth NATIONAL CHEMICAL EXPOSITION (also includes 
National Industrial Chemical Conference), Chicago (Ill.) Coliseum. 


Oct. 16—TEXTILE OPERATING EXECUTIVES OF GEORGIA. Chem- 
istry Building, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. 


Oct. 16-17—Annual meeting, NARROW FABRICS DIVISION, COTTON- 
TEXTILE INSTITUTE, INC., Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. N. C 


Oct. 21-23—Annual convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Sheraton-Bon Air Hotel, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


Oct. 21-23—COMMITTEE D-13 ON TEXTILE MATERIALS, AMERICAN 
SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS, Washington, D. C 


Oct. 30.—EASTERN CAROLINA DIVISION, SOUTHERN TEXTILE AS- 
SOCIATION, Erwin Mills Auditorium, Durham, N. C. 


Nov. 6—SOUTH CAROLINA DIVISION, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSO- 
CIATION, School of Textiles, Clemson (S. C.) College 


Nov. 11—Annual meeting, COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE, INC., Plaza 
Hotel, New York City. 


Nov. 18-19—Annual meeting, TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE, New 
York, N. ¥ 


Nov. 29-Dec. 4—18th NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF POWER & ME- 
CHANICAL ENGINEERING, Grand Centra! Palace, New York. N. Y 


Dec. 4—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Atlanta, Ga. 


March 7-9, 1949—-Annual meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Los 
Angeles. Cal. 


March 31-April 2, 1949—Annual convention. AMERICAN COTTON MAN- 
UFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


May 8-12, 1949——-AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION 
(and Associated Industries), sponsored by National Association of 
Textile Machinery Manufacturers, Atlantic Citv (N. J). Auditorium. 


June 27-July 1, 1949—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
TESTING MATERIALS, Atlantic City, N. J. (A. S. T. M. Committee 
Week and Spring meeting, Feb. 27-March 4, 1949, Chicago, Il.) 
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|AT OTHERS 


Realism Needed 


F late there appears to have been 
an increasing tendency on the 
part of some owners and awarding au- 
thorities to receive bids on construc- 
tion jobs and then to withhold further 
action pending the advent of that elu- 
sive and unforseeable day when, con- 
struction prices will be lower. 
America progresses through con- 
struction. The lives and welfare of the 
nation’s citizens, no than the 
growth and progress of commerce and 
industry, are dependent on the orderly 
continuation of essential and desirable 
construction. 


less 


needs. that 

construction must serve are as varied as 

the requirements of life. Construction, | 
other than that required in the winning 

of the late war, was ata virtual stand- 

still for a period of several years. The 

ground lost during those years must 

be recovered. 


The human 


It is acknowledged that construction 
costs are high, but every index of com- 
parative costs definitely points out the 
fact that, compared to the costs of 
practically all other types of commodi- 
ties or services, the costs of construc- 
tion have increased in a substantially 
smaller degree. 

As to the day when construction 
costs will be lower: when will labor 
costs be less? When will material and 
equipment costs come down? When 
will freight rates be reduced? We 
venture the assertion that none of these 
reductions will take place unless this 
nation falls into the grip of a major 
economic catastrophe, which we pray 
will never happen. 

The skill, ingenuity and imagination 
of the construction industry is hard at 
work attempting to guard against 
further increases in costs, and results 
of recent months seem to indicate that 
these efforts to hold the line are being 
relatively successful. 

It costs contractors, however, consid- 
erable sums of money to estimate jobs 
and prepare and submit bids. When no 
action is taken on the bids, or all bids 
rejected, those sums of money, if the 
contractor is to remain in _ business, 
have to be absorbed somewhere. The 
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only resort is to put those costs into 
the next job to be bid. Such procedure 
certainly does not tend to bring about 
a reduction in ultimate costs. 

Architects, engineers and owners are 
urged to use realistic methods in pre- 
paring preliminary cost estimates. 
When sufficient money to build a pro- 
ject with frills is not available, let's 
eliminate the frills in the planning 
stage, cut the pattern to fit the cloth, 
and get the job built. 


Construction costs cannot be reduced 
by rejecting bids —From Weekly Bul- 
letin of the Carolinas Branch, Associat- 
ed General Contractors of America, 
Inc. 


Room To Grow 

HE average American is now con- 

suming close to 32 pounds of cot- 
ton a year, which is seven pounds 
more than he used a decade ago, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory of the Department of Commerce. 

Annual consumption for each per- 
son equals about 140 yards of 36-inch 
material. That is enough cloth to make 
16 bed sheets or 42 work shirts. 

It used to be said that the problem 
of cotton surpluses could be solved by 

- inducing each Chinaman to lengthen 
his shirt a few inches. In like manner 
the accumulation of new surpluses now 
might be forestalled to a large extent if 
every American could supply fully all 
his needs for cotton fabrics and cloth- 
ing. 

A great many families could double 
or triple their supplies of cotton goods 
without having an oversupply on hand. 
And think of the dent the men could 
make in a surplus by forcing them- 
selves to wear cool cottons instead of 
warm woolens in hot weather. 

Cotton is still far out in front of all 
other fibers for use in clothing and 
household goods. It takes care of about 
61 per cent of these needs. And still 
there is room for its wider adaptation 
and uses. It is to the advantage of the 
South to continue to find new uses for 
its “white gold” and to promote its 
full use by every family.—Greenville 


(S. C.) News. 


The Industrial Draft 


N the excitement over the passage ' 


of the draft bill some weeks ago 
Congress, and because of the interest 
in the application of the law to indi- 
viduals, little attention was ‘paid to the 
sections which draft industry. Now 
businessmen all over: the country are 
realizing that summary powers were 
given to the President under Section 
18; and that is entirely possible that in 
the spending of between 14 and 20 
billions of dollars on defense some 
wartime controls may again be eftec- 
tive. 

In Section 18, under “Utilization of 
Industry,” the President is empowered, 
when he has been told that any articles 
or materials are necessary for the de- 
fense program or the Atomic Energy 
Commission, to place orders with any 
plant, mine or facility in such quantt- 
ties as he deems appropriate, He its re- 
quired under the act to recognize small 
business. The definition of a small 
business is that it must not be domi- 
nant in its field, must employ fewer 
than 500 persons, and be independent- 
ly owned and operated. 

But here is the heavy artillery of the 
industrial draft section. The plant with 
which the President places an order 
must give it the precedence he pre- 
scribes. In case the plant refuses or 
fails to do so at the negotiated price, 
the President is authorized to seize the 
business. Any person or officer of a 
company who wilfully fails or refuses 
to “carry out any duty imposed upon 
him” shall be guilty of a felony, and 
may be imprisoned for three years and 
fined up to $50,000. | 

Further, the President is empowered 
to require all steel producers in the 
United States to allocate tonnage to 
producers of defense equipment... The 
President can specify the allotments, 
and such orders take precedence over 
“all orders and contracts theretofore 
placed with such producers.” 

Here are war powers in peacetime, 
and no mistake about it. No wonder 
that businessmen are talking again of 
controls. — (Tenn. ) 
Times. 


Chattanooga 
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BALL BEARING 
OFF-END STAND ... 


Here’s the companion piece to Southern States’ Ball 
Bearing Comb Box . the Ball Bearing Off-End Stand! 
This new Stand is designed to provide smoother and com- 
pletely leak-free operation of your Comb Stocks. It is avail- 
able for all current makes of cotton cards. 

A completely sealed bearing unit, this new stand—when 
used in combination with the Southern States Ball Bearing 
Comb Box—eliminates the possiblity of oil damage at the 


front of the card. While adjustments can be made at the 


Comb Box, the new Ball Bearing Stand will correct minor 
misalignment of the Comb Stock. | 

Southern States makes available to you now either 
separate unit or combination replacements of your old, 
worn-out comb boxes, comb stocks, and off-end stands. 
Purchase them individually or take advantage of complete 
replacement by ordering the three units at one time. Specify 
make of cotton card when ordering. 


NEW-VERSATILE! 


Replace old sleeve-type bearings 
with the new Southern States Ball 
Bearing Off-End Stand. Adaptable to 
any current make of cotton card, this 
efficient unit is completely sealed, re- 
quiring a minimum of attention. 
Simply and quickly installed, it is 
available for either right—or left— 
hand mounting and can be reversed 
right in your cardroom! You can in- 
sure more accurate comb setting— 
retain this accuracy for the life of the 
bearing. 


We invite your inquiry on any one or all of these items . 


Southern States Ball Bearing Off-End Stand, Comb. Box or Comb Stock. 


Southern States 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Equipment Corp. 


HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 


Largest Manujacturer of Cast-Tooth and Cut -Tooth Gears in the South 
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YOUR AIR CONDITIONING 


REQUIREMENTS 
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 BAHNSON CENTRAL 
STATION INSTALLATION 


get all 3 
in a Bahnson 
installation 


1 Economy of operation with equipment 
built to the highest standards of quality. 


2 Flexibility of operation, of control and 


CENTRIFU- 


4 

_" GAL REFRIGERATION j 

for expansion. 

3 Dependability of service from depend- $ 


SUPPLYING CHILLED 


able equipment, uniformly engineered for WATER TO BAHNSON . 


AIR WASHER é 

the job. <4 

AIR CONDITIONING EN EE R 4 

THE BAHNSON CO WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. ,, 

886 Drewry St., Atlanta, Ga. 93 Worth St.. New York City 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield. N. J. 553 S. Figueroa St.. Los Angeles, Cal. | 
W. J. Westaway Co.. Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario A-3 Virginian Apts., Greenville, S. C. a“ 
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Employee Restaurants Increasing 


By M. J. RADY 


OR years, the traditional symbol of the American 

worker has been the dinner patl and it is not so many 
years ago that the great majority of workers in the textile 
industry carried the mid-shift meal from home to work, and 
ate it seated on a convenient crate, box or bench. Yet, today 
the dinner pail as a symbol has about disappeared in the 
mills of the United States. We have, instead, a growing 
number of employee restaurants. 

World War II brought many changes in the eating habits 
of workers in this country. With vast war plants springing 
up in remote sections, with pressure brought on manage- 
ment to develop greater and greater production, manage- 
ment turned in desperation to in-feeding—the employee 
restaurant—cost no consideration, The big idea was to save 
time. 

However, an interesting discovery was made. The restau- 
rants saved time all right, but it was noticed that they 
brought other advantages as well—advantages not looked 
for. Because in addition to saving time they also proved that 
they can give a boost to morale and make important contri- 
butions to industrial relations. For this reason the extension 
of the in-feeding policy in the industry is thought to be 
certain from now on. 


These advantages benefited employees and employers 
alike. Workers got better food at lower prices, a place and 
an opportunity to meet, to eat with their friends. Manage- 
ment found that the appeal of “one last cup of coffee before 
work" proved to be an ‘attraction that reduced starting-time 
tardiness. Hot lunches pep up workers’ energy, rest period 


A chance to chat after the mid-shift meal helps build morale among 
workers, 
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snacks relieve fatigue that leads to errors, accidents; feed- 
ing helped keep production rates. up. 

However; management got the greatest benefits by the 
obvious improvement in the attitude of workers toward the 
organization employing them. In more than one of these 
organizations, the employee restaurant created a vastly im- 
proved spirit that, in turn, helped to solve many of the 
minor headaches to which management is so often subjected. 

Without doubt, the experiences of leaders in our field, in 
this department of management, is of special-interest to the 
field as a whole, because of the many and complicated prob- 
lems which have resulted in industrial relations during the 
post-war era. Fortunately; recent surveys have been made 
on» in-feeding’’ which produce some answers to many ques- 
tions. This canvass of representative employers that have 
had experience with organization restaurants showed, three 
to one, that workers were found to be more co-operative, 
while there was almost a 50-50 opinion that, on premise 
feeding reduced labor turnover-— helped hold good quality 
employees. | 

The convenience (and appeal) of a well-run employees’ 
restaurant has also proved a real attraction to the better-type 
employee, the type that is a steadying element in the force; 
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Floor plan fer a typical plant restaurant. 
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Self-service saves time and reduces the number of employees needed to 

operate the restaurant. 


in fact, one company that employs an almost irreplaceable 
type of highly skilled worker, points to the employee cafe- 
teria among other attractions at a new branch as extra im- 
ducement that has persuaded 90 per cent of, the employees 
to travel some 30 miles when the plant was moved recently. 

From among a gtoup of employers who have had experi- 
ence with this development, 83 per cent held that the bene- 
fits to management are sufhcient to make them believe a 
greater part of industry will provide employee feeding facili- 
ties in the future. There are few subjects on which labor 
and management fully agree today, but the one question of 
in-plant feeding is one on which they now see eye to eye. 
(In a recent survey among personnel directors and local 
labor leaders, both groups pointed to the company restaurant 
as a factor in improving labor relations. ) 

While it has always been a military axiom that an army 
travels on its stomach, it is only recently that management 
has come to realize that food and a worker's well-being are 
factors that effect production and profits. Supervision of 
employees’ diets, adequate and nutritious foods are ‘steam 
to the human boiler,” and, while the employee sometimes 
suspects that there may be a little too much paternalism in 
watching over the general health, the end has justified the 
means, 

Employee restaurants today are nearly always the respon- 
sibility of organization management. There are a few cases 
where operation of the restaurant is in the hands of an 


Kitchens are equipped with all types of foed preparation equipment. 
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employee co-operative, but this type of operation is not 
likely to spread, because running a restaurant is mot a job 
for amateurs. When management takes proper responsibil- 
ity for the company restaurant, it has a choice of method of 
operation. Either it runs the restaurant itself, or it shares 
the responsibility with a professional restaurant management 
concern. Among management men who have an opinion, 
more than half of them express a preference for the “‘con- 
tractor-operated”’ restaurant. This reflects a familiarity with 
such arrangements and a desire to have someone run the 
restaurant “who knows his business as we know ours.” 
(Suggested reading on this topic, Industrial. Feeding, Crotty 
Bros., 137 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass.) Naturally, 
the type of food service will depend on the number and 
type of employees, conditions, facilities available, as well as 
on the aims and desires of management. However, these 
forms of food service are open to management: (1) vending 
machine service, (2) company-operated restaurant, (3) pro- 
fessional contractor-managed restaurant, (4) operation by 
labor union. 


The feed service cart is used in some plants to supply fall-course meals. 

The advantage of the company-owned cafeteria is that 
it gives direct control of personnel and service. However, it 
puts the company into the restaurant business, which mearis 
the employment of a chef, experienced restaurant manager, 
counter help. The manager must be responsible, under 
management supervision, for menu planning, food pur- 
chase, preparation and prices and for the delicately 
balanced economics of such a feeding operation. 

Running an employee restaurant ts a specialized business. 
Extemporaneous food buying, inexperience in storage, or 
mistakes in judging the requirements of any labor force may 
quickly lead to excessive costs. The professionally-managed 
installation, working closely with the organization manage- 
ment, integrated with, and carrying out, company policies, 
permits management to exercise its rightful responsibility to 
its employees in every phase of a feeding service. In addi- 
tion, it benefits company wise, from the advantages of 
planned, large-scale food buying, know-how in menu plan- 
ning, and statistical experience in what different types of 
workers want. 

One of the larger professional restaurant contractors re- 
ported recently that while some employee restaurants are 
run on a self-sustaining basis, the recent trend is decidedly 
towards a non-profit-making operation. Andrew J. Crotty, 
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designated by a number. 


Jr., spokesman for this Boston firm, explains this trend by 


saying 


as a convenience 


“When the factory cafeteria was thought of merely 
for employees, management expected it to 
pay its way. But since business has discovered that in-plant 
feeding has other benefits, notably in the field of worker- 
management relations, manufacturers show an increasing 
willingness to absorb part of the operating cost and find 
such expense more than justified on the balance sheet.” 

Some employee restaurants are run ona self- -sustaining 
basis. The smaller organizations having a light load factor, 
usually absorb a nominal monthly service fee as a logical 
operating cost. The trend is decidedly towards a non-profit 
making restaurant operating with management recognizing 


that the many benefits accruing are worth the small casts 


In certain ‘cases these benefits have a value to 
management that 


involved. 
warrants furnishing food to employees at 
actual food costs, the service of the cafeteria being entirely 
an employer expense. 

Management in the textilé industry is coming more and 
more to realize that it has an investment i the human ma- 
chines, and that workers are human beings whose enthusiasm 
for the employers and products have a definite relationship 
to efficient production. . The American working man and 
woman doesn't like being a cog in the industrial machine, 
He has competitive instincts, 
yearns to be “on the team” . . . challenged by his urge to 
get things done when he is recognized and appreciated, 
made to feel a part of things.’ 


Atlanta Called World Textile Waste Capitol 


Atlanta, Ga., $80.000.- 
O00 to per year textile waste industry, accord- 
ing to Erwin G. Baumer, president of the Automatic Waste 
Co. of Atlanta and recently elected president of the Textile 
Waste Exchange, About 700 con- 
cerns in the United States handle cotton waste in one way 
or another, Mr. Baumer said, there being 18 or 20. such 
firms in Atlanta. 

Atlanta ts the textile waste capital, he explained, 


the world headquarters for the § 
a national organization. 


“because 
its dealers are the most active and reliable, and because there 
is more waste available in this section than elsewhere.” Mr. 
Baumer pointed out that cotton waste first began to be used 
in quantities in this coun‘ry in the late 1920s. Before then, 
60-per cent of it was exported for use in making cheap- 
grade cotton products. 


— 


Durene Association Issues Unique Folder 


.The Durene Association of America recently has issued 
to the trade an unique and attractive folder relating the old 
Siamese story of ““The Queen's Ring or the Tale of A Cat.” 
The story concerns a well-intentioned but forgetful Queen, 
a magic ring of remembrance and a cat with a remarkable 
memory: To help remind the customer of the unique quality 
of Durene multi-ply mercerized combed cotton yarn, a re- 
plica of the magic ring of remembrance was attached to the 
folder. 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS in 
South Carolina, Georgia 
and Alabama for 

the new W. D. Dodenhoff Co., Inc. 


“FIBER METER” © 


* Trade Mark 


Registered Specic 
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We can furnish you with anything required for 
tinting identification of fibers and can give you 
expert advice on the best way to use these mat- 
Is. Full stocks of tints, dyestuffs, textile 
MPrinting colors and selected textile specialities 
are carried in our Spartanburg warehouse. 
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Happy Feet Produce More Textiles 


By EDWIN B. CALLAWAY, Textile Information Service Roving Editor 


EET are exceedingly useful appendages for everyone, 

but it remained for officials of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills in Atlanta, Ga., to discover that aching arches or 
bunions have a direct bearing on textile production. 

After coming to the decision that callouses and corns 
affect the health and happiness of employees and tend to 
cut output per worker, Fulton Mills established a untque in- 
dustrial foot clinic. It is the only clinic in the South, and 
possibly in the nation, where workers can receive free treat- 
ment for the ails that plague the feet of mankind. In opera- 
tion since March, 1947, the clinic has achieved such sub- 
stantial results that other concerns are considering installa- 
tion of similar units. 

Troy B. Stone, personnel director of the mull, says the 
clinic has aroused much interest among industrialists and 
businessmen in all sections of the country. A big textile 
mill in South Carolina has sent representatives to study the 
plan, and one of the largest department stores in Atlanta 
has become keenly interested in operations. From the num- 
ber of inquiries he. has received from factory management, 
trade associations and other groups, Mr. Stone is convinced 
that. industrialists and businessmen seeking to reduce ab- 
senteeism and increase production may soon be getting at 
the foot of the trouble, literally. 


The idea of a foot clinic at Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills | 


was conceived by Mr. Stone, while watching a change of 
shifts at the big textile mill. He noted how workers leav- 
ing their jobs often looked tired and sometimes limped 
away from their machines. At the same time, employees 
arriving for duty were fresh and full of pep. Mr. Stone 
carried his observations a bit further. On the following 


morning he checked the employees who had been ‘so weary 
the day before. They were full of energy and walked vigor- 
ously. By the end of the shift they were again more tired 


In the picture shove Mrs. Clarissa Elrod, sewing department employee 
at Fulten Bag & Cotton Mills, is being treated by Dr. Lemmie L. Henry, 
podiatrist in charge of the mill’s modern foot clinic. Assisting him is 
Mrs. Virginia Owens, R. N 
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than their mates, and he reasoned that aching feet were 
mainly the cause, 
When | questioned the workers,” the mill executive re- 


ports, “often their only complaint was, Mr. Stone, my feet 


hurt." I know exactly what they meant, for my feet ache 
sometimes. And when your feet hurt, you hurt all over.” 
This trait is not peculiar to the textile industry. Watch 
tired office workers as they shuffle to catch a homeward bus. 
Or housewives surreptitiously slipping off shoes during a 
bridge game or at the movies. Or golfers sighing with 
pleasure as they take off their cleated shoes after a round of 
36 holes. 7 

Mr. Stone presented his idea to the management of Ful- 
ton Mills, which ts noted for good labor relations, and the 
foot clinic was quickly authorized. Within a short time, 
equipment costing approximately $3,000 was installed in 


offices at the Jacob Elsas Nursery and Clinic, erected during 


1946 in honor of the mill's founder. Dr. Lemmie L. 
Henry, Atlanta podiatrist, was retained to give treatments. 


Other Health Services 


The foot clinic, a brand new conception of medical facili- 
ties for an industry, was not the first step in an extensive 
health program at Fulton Mills. The Jacob Elsas Clinic is 
staffed by a full-time physician, two full-time registered 
nurses, and a clerk. First aid cases are handled at the clinic, 
and employees and their families may receive medical advice 
and treatment. 

In another section of the building is the dental clinic, 
over which an Atlanta dentist presides for two afternoons 
and three mornings each week in order to make his serv- 
ices. available for all shifts. He fills teeth, makes plates, 
examines pre-school children and carries on the other phases 
of dental practice. Only a nominal charge is made for pro- 
fessional services and materials, cutting the cost of expert 
dental care to about one-third the usual expense. Besides 
being given routine tests for eyesight and hearing, each of 
the plant's 2,285 employees has been X-rayed through fa- 
cilities of the Atlanta Tuberculosis Association in co-opera- 
tion with the Atlanta Health Department. All tests are 
taken voluntarily. 

Under the leadership of President Norman Elsas, the 
mill has expanded other services for the benefit of em- 
ployees. Pre-natal and well-baby clinics are held regularly. 
Working parents may leave their children in the modern 
nursery, where six matrons and 17 maids are in charge. At 
a cost of only ten cents a day, each child receives balanced 
meals, is bathed, given supervised play, and has his indi- 
vidual bed to sleep in until his mother can come for him. 
The nursery, operated during all shifts, enables approxi- 
mately 900 parents to work. 

The foot clinic, an innovation in industrial. fields, has 
already paid dividends, according to Mr. Stone. Foot aches 
are so universal that he credits proper treatment with 
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The WPF&M Size Box has the up-to-the-minute 
improvements necessary for top performance. The 
replaceable, all-welded stainless steel vat, with steam 
jacket if desired, supported between two sturdy, 
accurately machined cast iron side frames, has a 
capacity of 55 gallons. 

Size rolls, with either heavy brass or stainless steel 
shells, and squeeze rolls are mounted on ball and anti- 
friction bearings in accurate alignment, reducing fric- 
tion and stuffing box wear to a minimum. Deep brass 
stuffing boxes with six rings of chevron type packing 
provide superior sealing and extra protection for size 
roll bearings. Plain or cage type immersion roll can 
be brass or stainless steel. 

The mechanical squeeze roll lift permits one man to 
lift heavy squeeze rolls easily. Also available with 
pneumatic type squeeze roll lift and 
McGann winding device. Furnished 
with cut gears or sprocket drive. 


UP TO DATE? 


have the Modern 
Features you Need! 


STAINLESS STEEL VAT DEEP BRASS 


MOLDED CHEVRON STUFFING BOXES 
PACKING HEAVY BRASS OR 


TAINLE 
ANTI-FRICTION SIZE s SS STEEL 

SIZE ROLLS 
ROLL BEARINGS 


ANTI-FRICTION GUIDE 
ANTI-FRICTION SQUEEZE 


ROLL BEARINGS 
ROLL BEARINGS 

LIGHT CORROSION 
MECHANICAL 


RESISTANT GUIDE ROLLS 
PNEUMATIC SQUEEZE 


ANTI-FRICTION SIDE 
SHAFT BEARING. 


This WPF&M size box is typical of the modern mill 


machinery developed and manufactured in our foundry 


and shop. Let us help make your manufacturing eco- 


nomical. and more efficient. We will gladly make a 
study of your equipment without cost or obligation and: 
submit proposals with estimates. Often equipment you 
already have can be modernized at minimum cost. 


If we can help, write or call us. 


Manufactured by 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE co. 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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definitely reducing absenteeism, increasing production and 
boosting morale. While exact statistics are admittedly al- 
most impossible to compute, the personnel director says the 
clinic has cut absenteeism as much as ten to 12 per cent. 
All facilities of the clinic are available without charge 
to the employees, and almost 900 persons have received 
treatment since the unit was opened. The mill hopes soon 
to be able to extend services to include families of all 


workers. Dr. Henry, the podiatrist in charge, visits the % 
clinic for several hours daily. He staggers his office routine ae 
so that workers on all shifts may conveniently call for con- S 
sultations. 
Most Common Foot Troubles # 

Records of the doctor reveal that callouses, athletes foot, é. 
ingrowing toenails, arch troubles and corns top the list of a 
complaints. Thus far, for instance, he has treated almost be 


400 cases of troublesome athletes foot. There- was a siege 
of athletes foot in the plant ‘shortly after Dr. Henry began 
work. To halt its spread, he advised the mill to place. dis- 
infectant basins and mats in showers. Explaining the im- 
portance of cleanliness to employees, he recommended that Be 
everyone wash his feet carefully at least once a day, wear é 
white hose that could be boiled, and wear perforated shoes 
when possible to permit free circulation of air. 


For everyone prone to callouses he recommends properly- 
fitted shoes with thick soles. In fact, he advises thick-soled 
shoes for everyone who must walk a lot or stand for any * 
considerable period each day. Insufficient protection to the "7 
bottom of the feet, he says, is conducive to the painful 
callouses. Dr. Henry has a stock caution to present his 
clients: “Never buy shoes by size,” he admonishes. Buy 
for fit.” He thinks that few persons nowadays buy too 
small shoes from vanity, but he is convinced that many 
women buy shoes made on incorrect lasts for reasons of 
style. 

Most of the patients at Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills are 
able to. find correctly-fitted shoes in stock at good stores. 
For those who cannot, he makes arrangements for specially- 
built shoes or individually-fitted arch supports. As for 
causes of ingrown toenails, the podiatrist says, too short 
stockings or socks are as great offenders as tight shoes. 

Occasionally surgery is necessary to cure a deep-seated 
complaint, but two or three treatments are usually sufficient 
to send the worker back to his job on happy feet. And 
happy feet are important. Dr. Henry says foot ailments 
lead to aching backs, bad posture, headaches, spines out of 
line, and systemic disturbances. No wonder, he explains, 
that employees with aching feet sometimes play hookey. 

Medical facilities at the Jacob Elsas Clinic. are closely 


co-ordinated. Sometimes the staff physician sends a patient 
to Dr. Henry or to the dentist. In return, the podiatrist or 
dentist often tell their clients that a call on the physician 
would be in order. 


Increased ¢fhciency from the many medical services at 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills has paid dividends for the com- 
pany in employee relationships and better production, but 
there are other, less tangible returns. The plant manage- 
ment particularly likes to tell of one woman who had come 
to the foot clinic for treatment of long-standing callouses: 

“Why, doctor,” she exclaimed delightedly to the podia- 
trist, ‘this 1s the first time in 15 years that I have been able 
to put my foot down flat.” 


| 


HE textile industry is so old that, until the last few 
Li. it wreaked with conservatism and tradition. Men 
and machines and methods were hoary with age and were 
more sacred than the properties and modes of society south 
of Broad Street in Charleston and the beatitudes of the 
Brahmms of Boston. Within the last few years, a revolu- 
tion has taken place—perhaps a better word is renaissance. 
Mill properties and equipment have been renovated by the 
magic sweep of science. Men, machines and methods have 
been analyzed and scrutinized —- new types of. managers 
and supervisors have come in, new types of machines, new 
types of operatives, new methods of work—new construc- 
tions, new methods of sales—in fact hardly any phase of 
the textile industry has escaped the age of enlightenment 
and progress. The entire program of tradition and conserv- 
atism falls back now when science shows something better. 
' The “Training Within Industry” program proved con- 


clusively that men with knowledge of job requirements 


could take potentially unskilled men and make operators 
out of them more rapidly and more efficiently than did the 
old ‘'trial and. error’’ method. These courses were predicated 
upon the theory that they had made job analyses and knew 
the skills required and with that knowledge they picked 
their manpower possibilities and trained them. 

The textile industry 1s an old industry—a family tndus- 
try—most of its jobs are not highly skilled, therefore most 
training for these jobs has been to allow the possible new 
and inexperienced worker to come into the mill and grad- 
ually “grow up.” 

There have been changes from this. system’ in many 
plants. Some have regular training schools, others have 
certain people within the plant with whom these new peo- 
ple work until they are ready for job assignment. In other 
cases there is still the infiltration and absorption method. 

Every overseer and superintendent of a textile mill knows 
that there are wide variations in the production capacities 
of his people. If he does not realize this, he can count the 
looms ‘operated by each member, or the spinning frame 
sides. He can watch his bobbin fillers—he can count the 
time of dofters on stopped machines—the ends down and 
loom stoppages—these and many other tests will show to 
him that there are often wide ranges of production capacity 
even when construction and working conditions are approxi- 
mately identical. This fact indicates two possible conditions 

one, a difference in the reaction time and skill in the 
operators and two, a difference in training. 

There are often many ways to do a job, but there is al- 
ways a best way, and the best way is nearly always the most 
efficient and easiest. A serious study of the best and most 
highly skilled operatives will show what these requirements 
are. A study of the slow and inefhcient operatives will re- 
veal what the defects are. 

This careful and analytical study of job operations will 
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~ Job Analysis — 


Part Three of a Series by W. M. McLAURINE 


give to the overseer or superintendent first-hand informa- 
tion on the operation of the machine and the manipulative 
skills required and an ability to overcome the erroneous 
methods of the slow worker. 

To refer again to progress, to refer again to traditions 
and conservatism, we shall find that in too many places, 
“Tepsy, the spinner, Topsy, the weaver’’ still grows up 
and often she makes a fairly good operative but she never 
does her best because she has not been scientifically and tn- 
telligently trained. | 

Every superintendent and overseer knows in a general 
way what the job ‘requirements are but most of them have 
never made any analysis of what it ts that the good opera- 
trves do that make them good, and what the bad or poor 
operatives do that make them slow. The writer realizes that 
the personal element of operatives enter this discussion and 
often that is given as an’excuse or alibi by the overseer or 
superintendent. 

| read: a story recently of an industry. making a certain 
type of ball that required inspection. There were some 25 
girls doing this job, One day the supervisor had a brilliant 
idea and stood watching the girls do the job. At least the 
two top girls inspected double the number of balls that the 
slow girls did. The supervisor had another brilliant idea 
as he took his notebook and pencil and began to make ob- 
servations. He soon found out why the fast girls were fast 
and the slow girls were slow. He then organized his girls 
into a class and soon 15 girls were doing the job as easily 
and accurately as the entire 25 were. The other girls were 
then transferred to positions more nearly fitting their ca- 
pacities. 

Job analysis, and job instruction, plus fitting the right 
person on the job, does not mean stretch-out or speed-up. 
In most cases, as in our best and most efhciently operated 
mills today, workers are operating more machines and get- 
ting greater production but their jobs in scientific plants 
with improved machinery and better methods are really less 
exacting and less fatiguing than under the old system. 

If wages are to remain satisfactory and hours at present 
standards, with the competitive situation becoming more 
acute each day, production per machine and per capita must 
make survival possible. Job analysis, proper employment, 
efficient job training can make this possible. 

The New England Textile Foundation recently awarded 
24 freshman scholarships for the 1948-49 scholastic year. 
Sixteen of the scholarships are at Lowell Textile Institute, 
four at the Textile School of Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, and two each at New Bedford Textile Institute and 
Bradford-Durfee Technical Institute. The scholarship has” 
a value of $500 a year and will be renewed in the sopho- 
more, junior and senior years provided the student obtains 
satisfactory marks. 
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Point of Conlacl ae 


POINTS 
SUPERIORITY 


tension can 
only be obtained through top drive 
—the Sonoco Straight Side Bobbin 
cannot make contact with spindle 


except at top. Positive contact at top 
and positive clearance at base also 
means uniformly easy doffing. 


SLIGHT GAP_S¥ TAPER INSIDE 
TO PROVIDE ACTS AS 
CUSHIONING DRIVING 
EFFECT BUSHING 


SMOOTH ROUND NOSE 


; 
Sp 
‘ty 


| The spindle top fits the ‘cushion 
grip” with a gentle squeeze 
to make top-drive contact, which 
_ breaks sharp and easy without 


drag or pull in doffing. 


STRAIGHT SIDE 
WARP SPINNING 


2 A straight side bobbin and a 
straight side spindle acorn 
means constant uniform 


clearance at this point, which 
is essential in maintaining © 
top suspension drive. 


\ 
MAINTAINS 


UN/FORM 


CLEARANCE 
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Sonoco Propucts Company 
BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE 
ON T 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


MYSTIC 
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Extension Pin Con 


VER many years there have evolved two major systems 
() of worsted type yarn processing: the Bradford or 
English system, and the French or Continental system. 
Lately there has been attention focused on another system, 
viz., American, which ts an attempt to utilize existing cotton 
machinery or modifications of this equipment to the process- 
ing of worsted type yarns. — 

All three systems have a common series of operations 
through the combing operation. Following the comb, we 
find the points of divergence in actual operations. Up to 
and including the comb, the processes are coricerned with 
the cleaning, straightening, and elimination of fiber elements 
that cannot be controlled. So far in the processing, pin 
control has been the predominant factor. Depending on the 
system used, pin control beyond the comb occurs in varying 
degrees. 

The Bradford system has grown out of the handling of 
the longer staple wools reflecting their English origin. The 
French system has adapted itself to the shorter and finer 
combing wools of Merino origin. The American system 
has grown from the attempt to utilize the very short comb- 
ing wools and to adapt the longer fibers, either through 
breakage or cutting to suit existing cotton yarn processing 
machinery or modifications of this equipment, taking advan- 
tage of multiple drafts. 

The ultimate aim in making any worsted type yarn is to 
accomplish parallelization and complete dispersion of the 

varying lengths of fiber to a uniform evenness of distrtbu- 

tion all the way through the various operations to yarn 
production. To accomplish this, control of the shortest 
fibers is essential. It is in this control that the systems vary 
and have their weakness. 

In the Bradford system, enumerating the various opera- 
tions through spinning, on the average, we find the follow- 
ing beginning with the comb: comb, first finisher gill, second 
finisher gill, can or blend gill, spindle gill, intermediate 
draw, finish draw, reducer, one or two stages of roving de- 
pending on yarn count, spin. The first two operations of 
finisher gill are pin control acting as correctives for the 
comb, bulking of the stock, and presenting the stock in the 
form of ball top for ready handling and shipment. Note 
that I say bulking of the stock. The blend box or can gill 
may be omitted, depending on the type of finished yarn io 
be produced. Essentially it is a leveling and blending opera- 
tion under pin control. The next operation, also pin control, 
is a reducing operation and chi INLES the form of pack age 
from either a can sliver or ball top to a relatively smaller 
bobbin package whereon the character of control has 
changed from an open sliver to a twisted sliver. From this 
point on, the package becomes smaller and smaller, and 
control of the fiber is by twist. Twist is inserted at each 
successive operation, is drawn out, and reinserted. . Pin 
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control has been abandoned beyond the spindle gill in favor 
of interfiber friction control plus compression, primarily 


because, with the existing gill boxes, the reduction in weight 


_of the sliver together with the relative amount of fiber below 


the actual controlled nip length between faller bars and nip 
With the 
longer staples involved in normal Bradford handling, but 
little has been done until recently to correct this factor of 
controlling the shorter length of fiber; hence the gill box 
has been generally thought of as belonging primarily to the 
combing industry 


roll results in unevenness of -finished product. 


rather than to the yarn processing in- 
dustry. 

Similarly, in the French system, finishing gill operations 
follow the comb as comb correctives and bulking of the 
stock to form commercial ball top. Intermediate operations 
in the French system are mainly concerned with the complete 
dispersion of the various lengths of fiber into a uniformly 
distributed pattern before reducing operations are per- 
formed, This integration is by gilling (again pin control). 
since pin control represents the fastest method of paralleling 
fiber, interfiber friction is rapidly broken down and some 
means has to be provided to re-establish it; otherwise con- 
tinued pin control would rapidly cause unevenness of sliver. 
As the French system works entirely on the basis of un- 
twisted sliver, this interfiber friction in the latter stages of 
drawing is induced through rub action. Pin control is car- 
ried straight through to the final operations preceding spin- 
ning, but the character of the control changes from the 
rectilinear one of the gill to rotary in the form of the por- 
cupine. 

There are definite drawbacks to the porcupine. Due to its 
diameter, there are limitations to length of nip. Also due 
to the limited length of the pin and its angular entry, there 
is a definite limit to the bulk of stock that can be successfully 
controll. Both factors affect the long draft possibilities that 
can be imposed; hence the greater number of operations 
necessary for reducing. The end product is different from 
Bradford yarn in that it handles finer grades, incorporates 
more short fibers, and the fibers worked as an open sliver 
result in a fuller, loftier yarn and yarn that can be spun to 
finer counts. 

The American system is a fairly new attack on the proc- 


essing of worsted yarns. Like any new process, it will have 
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to go through a considerable modification before results can 
be obtained that will place this system on a par with Brad- 
ford or French yarns. Very few mills operating under the 
American system have their own combing plants. In addi- 
tion, the present limitations of existing drawing and. finish- 
ing machinery for yarn processing requiring the handling 
of shorter fibers pose a problem. The most successful mills 
working on this system are those realizing the present limi- 
tations. They have brought in men with worsted experience 
and have modified their set-ups from original ideas to com- 


biriations that embody both worsted and cotton principles. : 


I think there can be no question but that ultimately there 
will evolve a short system of worsted yarn production incor- 
porating the ideas of the present worsted systems with. the 
best of the cotton systems. Some of this equipment is under 
way at the present time. Even at present there are mills 
operating, making excellent yarn in counts through single 
32s with four operations between the comb and spinning. 
In detail, three operations of drawing, one roving, direct to 
spinning. These mills have been willing to do a great deal 
of experimentation with sizable expenditures of money and 
manpower, but with gratifying returns. It is needless to say 
that they don't discuss their methods too freely. 

Until recently pin control for the American system has 
ended with ball top. The average commercial ball top that 
can be obtained on the open market today is not remarkable 
for evenness. This, combined with the lack of control that 
exists in roller drawing of an open sliver and the necessity 
for breaking long fiber, is one of the first hurdles to be 
overcome in handling worsted yarn on modified cotton 
machinery. The next and probably more serious handicap 
is the tendency to use multiple drafts on variable length 
staple when not fully controlled. When drafting a variable 
length staple successively in the same direction with ele- 
ments of staple out of control, float of short fibers takes 
‘place resulting in unevenness. Present indications are that 


The new Quad-Delivery pin drafter has been announced by Warner & 
Swasey Co. as an adaptation of the company’s dual delivery machine 
for processing lighter slivers at full capacity. The Quad-Delivery ma- 
chine is essentially the same as the dual unit, but with modification of 
entry and delivery to handle an increased number of ends. With creel 
arranged to take up to 12 lightweight ends per head (a total of 24 
ends for the double-headed unit) the Quad-Delivery machine is suited 
to high-speed drawing operations where the total weight of entering 
sliver for each delivery is 400 grains per yard or less. Delivery end 
consists of four coiling heads and a four-ean turntable, and the ma- 
chine will be particularly useful in third eperation pin drafting where 
the production of two single machines can usually be handled. Added 
center post in condenser entry prevents interdrafting and lapping, and 
integrity of each group of ends is maintained through delivery. 
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in multiple drafting in the same direction, initial drafts 
must be of an order below two (preferably 11/,); secondary 
drafts can then be high, due to better control, and a fairly 
good result obtained. 

Several years ago my company, in co-operation with a 
prominent worsted manufacturer, started on a program to 
develop textile machinery. We were to’furnish the mechant- 
cal design background, and they were to furnish the textile 
knowledge. A short system of worsted yarn processing was 
well along in the experimental stage and it was necessary 
to get machinery. The primary machine involved was a 
modified gill box. There were no new fundamental prin- 
ciples involved, but nowhere was there an existing machine 
that incorporated all the ideas that had been determined 
experimentally. Years before, there had been a silk gill that 
had part of the answer, and in France, prior to the war, 
there had been an interesting gill that had some of the 
desired elements. From these beginnings and a determina- 
tion to produce a modern machine incorporating advance 
design with precision manufacture, came the present War- 
ner & Swasey pin drafter. 

Because the gill box had been most intimately associated 
with the combing industry and was established here as a 
heavy duty machine, it was decided to differentiate this 
machine with the name pin drafter to set it apart as mainly 
concerned with yarn processing following combing opera- 
tions, In other words, to identify it as drawing equipment 
extending the field of pin control to lightweight sliver down 
to the reducer stage of the Bradford system, the forefinisher 
of the French system, and the long-draft roving frame of 
the American system. 

This pin drafter has been produced by Warner & Swasey 
since the end of 1946. It does not perform miracles and is 
not offered as a panacea for all the ills of yarn processing. 
It does accomplish, however, definite improvement to 
worsted yarn processing in the way of decreased operations 
and improved quality of product that reflects saving all the 
way through finished cloth. The machine is getting broad 
acceptance in the worsted yarn industry and in many in- 
stances is exceeding our expectations. Where it is doing its 
best work is when mill management is willing to co-operate 
and experiment to take full advantage of the potentials of 
the machine and to fit it into their particular system of 
processing. 

The main points of difference between the pin drafter 
and a gill box are extra long faller bed, in this case 71/, 
inches with 48 fallers holding the stock at all times. The 
bed has the same top section length as bottom length. There 
are no back draft rollers; thus there are no ratch lengths to 


set. Fibers up to 22 inches long have been handled. In 


place of the back draft rolls, there ‘is a feed belt and con- 
densers to bulk up the entering stock rectangularly in the 
pins and to afford a slight drag within the usual limits of 
crimp recovery. The faller bed runs at a constant rate of 
speed—-nine yards per minute or a faller drop rate of 1,030 
per minute—2,060 intersections. All drafts are regulated 
through the draft roll change gear, which is the only gear 
change on the machine. The draft roll section is of the 
three-roll type having an inner fluted nip roll seven-eighths 
of an inch in diameter and an outer fluted nip roll 25% 
inches in diameter. Compressed by spring loading is a 
synthetic rubber pressure roll to create the nip. This type 
of drafting set-up allows settings +3ths of an inch minimum 
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WHY INITIAL PRESSER 


RCK is stamped on every Ideal presser as your 
guarantee of quality at “the right price. 

i The way in which Ideal facilities have been co- 
‘gece: into a smoothly functioning system of 


mass production, its modern equipment, and 
presser-making know how has resulted in appre- 
ciable savings in presser production costs. Every 
saving involved in Ideal’s advanced method is 


passed on to the mill. 

| | 

Pressers for all types of flyers are made of high- 
est grade steel, accurately cast to standard speci- 


fications, and finished in the famous RCK glossy, 


}black, rust-resistant finish, or Bright, the highly 


jpolished steel finish. 


When you’re pressed for time . . . it’s time for 
Ideal Pressers .. . your order will be filled from 


stock, usually the same day it is received. 


* 


. 
> 


MACHINE SHOPS. 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


24TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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between the actual nip of the inner nip roll and the dis- 
charging faller, and adjustment outward to handle some 
long staple and synthetics. 

The coiler head ts conventional with calender rolls located 
close to the point of discharge to the receiving can. No 
false twist is employed. A 15-inch can acts as a receiver 
holding up to 24 pounds of sliver, insuring a large supply 
package. The machine 1s adequately protected by safety 
devices and stop motions for detection of supply ends down, 
delivered sliver end down, and faller bed laps. A yardage 
counter regulates the amount supplied to the receiving can. 
All controls are electrical from four pushbutton stations. 

Pinning of faller bars is much finer than encountered in 
the gill box. While we furnish pinning range from 15 per 
inch to 34 per inch, most mills use 22 and 29 pins per inch 
for best results. These pins are flat—not round—having 
their depth section in the direction of draft for. stiffness, 
and their thin section transverse to the draft to allow flex- 
ibility against the unevenness of fiber groups within adjoin- 
ing voids. 

Under normal conditions of loading—1,000 grains per 
yard of entering sliver to each head of the machine, and an 
80 per cent efficiency factor—the production per two-head- 
ed machine is ‘120 pounds per hour. This figure is based 
on 64s quality and finer. For wools und some synthetics 
that will stand longer drafts from eight to ten, the capacity 
is increased up to 20 or 25 per cent, due to increased initial 
_loads.. The factor of loading the head is influenced by four 
elements: (1) nature of the fiber handled, (2) capacity of 
the pinned length of faller, (3) deflection in the inner nip 
roll, and (4) slip of the pressure roll when delivered sliver 
is bulked abnormally. 

The factors that make this machine fit so well in the 
various systems of processing are the following: (1) ab- 
sence of back draft, (2) wide range of stock qualities and 
lengths handled, (3) high speed faller action to promote 
drafting, (4) compensation in the saddles for progressive 
intersection of fallers in the-draft area, (5) flex type pin- 
ning, (6) almost complete absence of faller creep at points 
of entry discharge, (7) absence of selvage edge drafting, 
($8) short nip control, and (9) absence of waste. — 

The machine at present is handling wool grades from 
40s through 70s and 80s, or to express this another: way, 
any natural crimp fiber, inherent crimp fiber, or induced 
crimp fiber where the median length of fiber expressed by 
the combed wool diagram approximates 214 inches and the 
minimum staple length approximates one inch. A small 
percentage of fiber in the diagram lower than one inch can 
be tolerated without too harmful effects on the accuracy of 
finished sliver. The maximum length of fiber is unknown. 
as flax up to 22-inch staple length has been run. This is 
not desirable but is an indication only. 

On synthetics the machine operates equally well over all 
normal lengths corresponding. to wool diagrams and on 
square cut staple diagrams as low as 234 inches. Three 
denier staple ts readily handled without pin marking, and 
experimentally »-denier stock has been run successfully. 
A certain amount of experimental work is necessary to 
have. the sight.kind diagram when working this fine 
denier stock, and also the loading of the head and position- 
ing of condensers and nip roll section must be watched. 
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For successful operation on 100 per cent combinations of 
synthetics, some form of crimp is necessary; otherwise the 
stock will fall apart after initial pin drafting due to lack 
of interfiber friction. 

I have noted previously that following the comb, there 
are two operations of gilling common to all three systems. 
These operations are leveling and bulking and the balling 
of the stock to form a sliver weight from 220 grains per 

yard to 350 grains per yard, depending on combing mill 
scaidlige The pin drafter can handle this ball top readily 
enough, but why take these two operations ? 

In the Bradford system there is no necessity for the 
finisher gilling. More ends of combed sliver can be taken 
on the pin drafter first operations, and with the doublings 
available in three operations of pin drafting, sliver can be 
delivered of the same evenness and distribution of fiber as 
results when the initial operations is from ball top. The 
reason for this is that the pin drafter controls the short 
fibers. It is a positive fact that if Noble combs were better 
controlled to give the evenness of comb sliver of which 
they are capable, all the accuracy necessary for the produc- 
tion of good sliver delivered by the pin drafter could be 
obtained in two operations. 

Due to the set-up that exists in the textile industry, comb 
sliver is available only to those mills having their own 
combing facilities within reasonable :distance of the comb- 
ing mill because shipment of stock in any other form than 
ball top has not worked out to an economical shipping set- 
up. 

In the French system we can work from comb sliver 
readily, but here the weight factor of the sliver is a draw- 
back. We would prefer to see one operation of finisher 
gill following the comb to bring the weight down to ap- 
proximately 200 grains per yard. Then in three operations 
of pin drafting, we could deliver into the system at weights 
of 30 to 40 grains per yard with accurate sliver. The Ameri- 
can system having been mainly developed through the cot- 


“Tell that bunch in the office that I've got to run this spinning 
room. This business of filling out reports, making surveys, 
answering questionnaires and writing memos is about to finish 


me, 
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MEMO TO PRESIDENTS 
WATCHED 
THE BAND GO BY! 


4 ERE’S ONE parade that isn't “all over but the 

of shouting” after the band has passed. It's the 
’ Payroll Savings Plan for the regular purchase 
ca of U.S. Security Bonds by employees. 


© Though the formal spring campaign to sell 
_» Bonds is over, any company can still move for- 


ward with the parade. Right now thousands of 
companies are putting additional push behind 
their Payroll Savings Plans. Managements of 
many companies that have not yet participated 


are now installing the Plan. 


It’s a“look-ahead” plan, that benefits employee, 


company, and nation. Every $3 invested in Bonds | 
pay $4 at maturity. Personnel records in the 
plants with active P.S.P. programs show im- 
proved employee attitudes—evidenced by less 
absenteeism and fewer accidents—as the indi- 
vidual’s sense of security grows with Bond pur- 
chases. And every Security Bond dollar built up 
in the Treasury retires a dollar of the national 

_ debt that is potentially inflationary. It means less 
bidding-up of prices. Moreover, Bond buyers are 
better citizens because they have a tangible stake 
in the nation’s future. | 


[t's just as easy to take action now as when the 
campaign was at its height. Just call your Treas- 


ury Department's State Director. Savings Bonds 


Division, and ask for the material that helps to 
get a Payroll Plan started or to keep it rolling. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the 
Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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ton mills, is without wool combing facilities; therefore, tt 
has to rely on ball top. When comb sliver ts available in 
shippable form, these mills can work to better advantage. 

Because of the above factors as related to comb sliver, 
we find it necessary to recommend three operations of pin 
draft.ng, regardless of the system, but the opportunity exists 
for those capable of taking advantage of the situation to re- 
duce this number to two. 

Summarizing the use of the pin drafter in the three sys- 
tems, the general set-up is as follows: 

For Brad ford—comb, three operations of pin drafter, re- 
ducer, rover, spin. 

For Prench—comb, finisher gill, three operations of pin 
drafter delivering at 30 to 40 grains. The balance of opera- 
tions depends on the fineness of count of the yarn. 

For American—three operations of pin drafting from 
ball top, long draft roving, long draft spin. 

When operating on the Bradford system with pin draft- 
ers, considerations must be given to the fact that an open 
sliver is being introduced at a point where formerly control 
was by twist. This means that condensing means must be 
applied to the reducer to stimulate the control formerly ob- 
tained through twist. When operating on the American 
system, maximum fiber length that can be handled must re- 
ceive serious attention. In general, the newer roving frames 
can be easily altered to handle 64s quality without break- 


age, and to reduce the break draft and to increase the front, 


draft. If we accept the limit of 31/,-inch fiber as maximum 
without alteration of the roving frame, a breaking or cutting 
operation is indicated. 

To optain specific figures on savings possible when using 
the pin drafter is difficult at this time. In an industry that 
is so highly competitive as the textile industry, the indi- 
vidual mill finding itself in an advantageous position dis- 
cusses its savings with a minimum of detail, to say the least. 
We know positively, however, that the savings are there 
for these who will take advantage of them. Some mills will 
never realize the advantages.. They expect a cut-and-dried 
answer to a problem that has no common answer. With all 
the variables that exist in-natural fibers and synthetics with 
their combinations, there can be no common answer. There 
is still a great lack of instrumentation on the part of . the 
mill operaters for control of processing: It is too late to 


correct processing errors or take advantage of shortened - 


Chain Drives 


XPOSITION 
Atlanta. Ga.. 


ton States Exposition, held the previous year as a public 


COTTON MILLS was 
in 1882 immediately following the Cot- 


established at 


spirited movement among a group of foremost citizens to 
help Atlanta and the surrounding territory utilize the nat- 
ural resources of the region. 

Imbued with civic pride in Atlanta, a group of citizens, 
representing not only wealth but influence in other spheres, 
ret Jan. 10, 1882, cnd inaugurated ‘plans to purchase the 
[xposit-on building and grounds as a site for a cotton tex- 
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onerations, once yarn is spun. But for those mills taking 
advantage of the situation, we can definitely cite savings. 


For instance, between comb and reducer or comb and long- 
draft rover, three girls as a unit can handle as many as 26 
deliveries from the pin drafter, replacing the entire process- 
ing operations, between comb and reducer or long draft 
rover. Waste is reduced to a negligible factor. In fact, 
waste developed in the pin drafting stage is an indication 
of negligence. With the more accurate sliver obtained from 
the final operation of pin drafting and a large supply pack- 
age to the subsequent operation, increased production is 
assured. A broken end in the sliver can is unusual and un- 
necessary. With less variation, the efficiency of spin is in- 
creased. Better yarn reflects through all subsequent opera- 
tions, including final repair of fabric. One mill in particular 
has quoted an over-all 35 per cent gain, In section beaming 
alone, there was reported a 50 per cent gain in production. 
Another mill found its cone winding so much more efhcient 
that the set-up had to be revised. In several’instances where 
quality was the major factor, the pin drafter made the 
difference between a salable yarn and a rejected yarn. We 
do not claim that all the benefit is due to the pin drafter 
alone, but as a result of its introduction, a general shake-up 
in the whole processing picture takes place. 

There are four factors at present that circumscribe the 
fullest benefits of the pin drafter: (1) more accurate con- 
trol of the combing operation and delivery of a package 
from the comb capable of economic shipment; (2) lack of 
instrument control of processing; (3) lack of engineering 
trained technicians to do necessary experimentation and co- 
ordinate processing; (4) inertia of an age-old industry. | 
do net offer these factors in the form of derogatory criticism 
but as helpful suggestions. The machinery manufacturer 
can not carry the load of manufacture and mill operation in 
addition. Too often, as newcomers in the field, we are met 
with ani attitude of “What can you possibly tell us who have 
carried on an industry for a hundred years?’’ The answer to 
that one is that all engineering .problems have a funda- 
mental approach of commonsense analysis. We as a com- 
pany are vitally interested in bringing improved equipment 
to the textile field. The pin drafter is the first piece of this 
type of equipment we have distributed to the industry. It 
resulted only from a co-operative effort on our part with the 
industry. It is doing a good job in the extension of pin 
control to processing. 


Mr. Longstreet’s discussion was presented to the June 2, 1948, meeting of 
the American Association of Textile Technologists 


Cards 


tile mill. That, in a few words, is the story of how the 
company came to be organized and given the name Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills Company. | 

We recently visited this mill with Woodrow Phillips, 
Link-Belt Atlanta cng-neer, to obtain the accompanying 
photographs of a few of the 249 Link-Belt Silverstreak 
silent chain drives on 249 carding machines in the Exposi- 
tion card room. 

Each of these silent chain drives connects a 1,159 r. p. m. 
(full load speed) electric motor to card drumshaft at 191.6 
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Impurities and defects in the yarn or thread 
inevitably follow insufficient cleaning and poor opening. 
These defects can be reduced to the minimum | 


by using “1948 SACO-LOW ELLized” Opening and Picking Processes. 


FIRST 

Cleaning, Picking 
Modern opening and picking 


is built around six major developments 


pioneered by SACO-LOWELL: 


Cleaning and Blending Feeders 
Dust and Waste Extractors 


Reserve Bax with Control Distribution 
One-Process Picking with Blending Reserve 


Automatic Air Filters for Picker Room 


= 


Synchronized Electric Control for Opening and Picking 


All originated by SACO-LOWELL, 


these notable engineering achievements have saved vast sums 
through better cleaning, more uniform blending, reduced fibre 
damage, and regularity in weight and lap structure. 


Removal of Impurities 
such as peppery leaf, dust, seed fragments, motes and neps 
can best be accomplished in the opening and picking room... 
especially in a conditioned atmosphere made possible by the 
use of air recirculated through our automatic filters. 


Today, with the ever-increasing use of cotton picked me- 
chanically, the problem of cleaning in the early stages 
takes on added significance. Mills that have not had the 

opportunity to SACO-LOWELLize in recent years will 
(Top) Chutes from blending room to blending feeders 


Minn of Mo. find discussion with our engineers interesting and helpful- 
(Bottom) Pickers in « large Southern mill 


Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE e@ GREENVILLE @ ATLANTA 
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All 249 ecetton cards in this card room are equipped with individual 
steel-encased Link-Belt Silverstreak silent chain drives mounted hori- 
zontally, above floor, as shown in this photo. The G. E. 1 ¥o-h. p. motor 
is supported on a bracket attached to side frame of machine. All 249 
ecards are also equipped with L-B Card-Flat chain. 


A 

Looking between ends of adjacent carding machines, showing staggered 
Link-Belt silent chain drives from individual meters. Outer end of 
metor projects only 19 inches beyond flange of carding drum. Distance 
between end flange of adjacent drums is 34 inches. Supporting the 


drive above floor makes it easier and safer to walk between machines, 
also easier to keep the floor and drive clean. 


Looking down an alley in the Exposition card room. 


r. p. m., on shaft centers of only 1814 inches. Both West- 
inghouse straight-shaft and General Electric tapered-shaft 
motors are used. 

The motor is mounted on a specially built steel bracket 
at. such height above the floor as to place the motor shaft 
in the same horizontal plane as the card drum shaft. 

Cards are closely spaced through the card room, with a 
distance of only 34 inches between end flanges of drums on 


General view of three cards at one end of room: showing three encased, 
individual silent chain drives from 1%%-h. p. electric motors directly to 
earding drums. 


Top view is a corner of card room before the overhead, group, belt 
drives were replaced by individual Link-Belt Silverstreak silent chain 
drives. Bottom view shows the great improvement that has been made. 
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adjacent machines. The complete drive (silent chain casing, 
motor and supporting bracket) projects only 19 inches be- 
yond drum flange. 

By mounting the drives on brackets above the floor, and 
making them alternately right and left-hand, thus stagger- 
ing the position of motors, it is much easier and safer to 
walk between machines for any necessary inspection and 
work. In addition, the off-the-floor 
makes for greater cleanliness. 


maimtenance drive 


The power-transmitting medium connecting motor. pin- 


ion with driven wheel is a one-half-inch pitch, 11/-inch 


wide strand of Link-Belt middle-guide silent chain. Pinion 
has 20 cut teeth; the driven wheel, 120 teeth. 

The chain drive is enclosed in a Link-Belt oil and dust- 
tight Type “Z’ oil-retaining steel casing constructed of 
heavy-gauge steel and made split to facilitate inspection. 

The two halves of casings are made with lap joints. This 
tight construction, plus single oil-seal washer at motor and 
double oil-seal washers at drum shaft, locked against rotat- 
ing with shaft, automatically keeps the lint and dust out- 
side the casing and the oil inside. 

Top of casing is provided with a removable filler cap for 
oil. Bottom half of casing is fitted with an oil gauge and 
drain -plug. | 


Silent chain casings prolong the high efficiency and life 


of the chain and wheels by providing adequate lubrication: 


at all times. Moving parts are fully enclosed, which is an 
important safety precaution. 

All of these casings provide’for adjustment of shaft 
centers, and for slight eccentricity at motor shaft. Structural 
steel clips support the casing firmly on motor bracket at one 
end and directly on framework of machine at other end. 


Stripping, Grinding 


Cards are stripped once in 220 hours before they are 
ground with a motor-driven stripper roll to remove motes 
and trash not removed by vacuum stripper. The stripper 
roll is driven with a one-half h. p., 1,200 r. p. m motor, 


direct-connected to a planetary gear with a ratio of three 


to one, 


Cards are ground by the same method as before, chang- 
ing from overhead belt drives to individual silent chain 
drives, with the exception of raising cover on switch and 
moving a snap switch to reverse card motor. 

Exposition’s superintendent is James C. Edwards, Jr.; 
H. L. Golder is assistant superintendent, E. W. Jordan is 
overseer of the card room and F. L. Netherlands is purchas- 
ing agent. 

This article was adapted from a feature which appeared originally in the 
May, 1948, issue of LINK-BELT NEWS, house organ of Link-Belt Co. 


To Import Italian Worsted Machinery 


An Italian textile machinery manufacturer has named 
Ernest L. Frankl Associates, a New York City import and 
export firm dealing in mill equipment, its United States 
representative and plans allocation of worsted preparatory 
machinery for the American market, it is reported. 

The Italian firm is S. A. Officini,Meccanica S. Andrea 
Novara, It will ship units.or complete sections. of machinery 
for production of worsted yarn on the French system, ac- 
cording to Ernest L. Frankl, president of the American firm. 

Delivery can be had within three to six-month periods, 
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he said. Prices in Italy are about to stabilize, Mr. Frankl 
held, and he stated that he could absorb a ten to 20 per cent 
import duty on this equipment and still sell it for less than 
mills could get it elsewhere. : 

S. Andrea, which has been manufacturing worsted ma- 
chinery more than 25 years, recently enlarged its capacity, 
Mr. Frankl said. The firm does not manufacture worsted 
cards or backwashers, but is arranging for another Italian 
manufacturer who specializes in that type of equipment to 
furnish these items when export of complete units is desired. 


Handbook Prepared For Mills By Avisco Experts 


Rayon Technology, a handbook for textile mills prepared 
by the textile research department of American Viscose 
Corp., has just been published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. “This book has been prepared to meet the needs of 
mill men, teachers, students and others who want to know 
the better ways to process rayon into yarn, gray goods, and 
finished fabrics,” says the foreword. “It must be considered 
an advanced book, designed to help those who already have 
a knowledge of conventional spinning processes. It covers 
all phases of textile manufacture, including spinning rayon 
staple by the three principal systems, and throwing, weav- 
ing, knitting, dyeing and finishing. 3 

“Since the various divisions of the textile industry must 
be recognized as being somewhat independent of each other, 
each section can be read separately without difficulty. Yet 
there is a continuity for anyone interested in the industry 
as a whole. Rayon is cutting across all divisions of the tex- 
tile industry and is its greatest unifying force.” 

It is emphasized that the book was written by experts in 
each of the various divisions of the textile industry covered. 
No one person—nor two, three, nor four—could write 
this book,”’ it is pointed out. ‘The many divisions of the 
industry and various technologies used are beyond the scope 
of any one person to explore, experiment with, and under- 
stand. The production of this book required the combined 
technical skills and experiences of all the textile research 
department of American Viscose Corp.” 

The contributions of the various experts were assembled 
and edited by J. A. Truitt, Caroline Boyer, and Thomas 
L. Rusk, Jr., of the educational branch. The material orig- 
inally was prepared as a textbook for an Advanced Seminar 
on Rayon held in June, 1946, at Marcus Hook, Pa. Later 
the material was reviewed and rewritten where necessary. 


Yarn Testing Changes Being Discussed 


A task force of the American Sociéty for Testing Mate- 
rials met recently at the Institute of Textile Technology, 
Charlottesville, Va., for the purpose of revising methods of 
testing and tolerances for cotton yarns. 

A group of textile experts, headed by H. A. Mereness, 
head of the textile testing division of the institute, pooled 
the results of months of preparatory work that should result 
in better fabrics for the consumer. Upon approval and 
adoption by the society the methods established will be the 
standards for the entire textile industry. 

In addition to Mr. Mereness the group is composed of 
W. B. Lane, West Point Mtg. Co., Shawmut, Ala.; H. L. 
Pratt, Columbia (S. C.) Mills; W. P. Coefield, Jr., ¢ allaway 
Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga.; and W. R. Marsden, Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 


¥: 


Exclusive Agent 

for the United States 
Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 
718 Queens Road 
Charlotte 7, N. C. 


from your present slasher cloth? 


How does this compare 


with the service you are getting 


| 


| 


as 


averages 815,520 YARDS before replacement 


Since the introduction of Chatham Slasher Cloth in 
December, Chatham's research laboratories have de- 
veloped new constructions and new combinations 
of specially processed materials. Tests made under 
actual working conditions in one of America’s largest 
cotton textile mills show these phenominal results: 


. ON OFF YARDAGE RUN | 

Test No. 1 May 11th June 16th 692,160 

Test No.2 May 12th June 25th 938,400 

Test No.3. May17th June 25th 816,000 
2,446,520 


| Average 815,520 
® and NO shrinkage 


= NO increase in price 


> and unexcelled sizing of yarn 


Chatham Manufacturing Co. 


Elkin, North Carolina 
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Preparation Weaving 


Analyzes 


Textile Drying Market 


By RALPH W. FEIL, Mechanical Engineering Division, Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va. 


HE over-all research objectives of the Institute of Tex- 
La Technology are to reduce the cost of manufacture, 
to improve the quality of the finished textile products, and 
to develop new and useful products through scientific and 
technological advancement. In applying these objectives to 
the purpose of the drying project, the first phase of which 
is now complete, it was our aim to study the possibilities of 
reducing the cost of drying and of improving the quality 
of the material so processed, either by improvements of an 
old, conventional method, or by the substitution of a new 
technique. 

In the beginning of this program, it was decided that the 
most logical approach to the problem of textile drying 
would be: (1) to establish the actual costs of the various 
drying processes as now performed in the mills, and to de- 
termine, where possible, the technical factors which limit 
the rate of production and quality of processed material; 
(2) to compare the performance of these conventional 
driers with the expected performance of driers utilizing 
electric infrared and high frequency dielectric techniques; 
and (3) to determine the magnitude of the various drying 
operations in the textile industry. 


Establishing Actual Costs 


Our first effort to obtain cost and technical information 
on current textile practices in drying was in the form of a 
questionnaire, which was submitted to our member mills. 
The results of this technical questionnaire were disappoint- 
ing. We found that very few mills were able to supply the 
type of data which was needed. At this point it became 
apparerit that, in order to obtain this information, institute 
engineers would have to go into the mills and analyze rep- 
resentative drying operations. Engineering data have now 
been obtained on some of those processes which are most 
widespread in the industry. Our experimental. work in- 
cluded tests on. four steam-cylinder slashers; one electric 
infrared slasher; two raw stock driers; one cloth drier; one 
tenter drier; and one warp beam drier. | 

In Table I are tabulated the performance characteristics of 
the driers which process thin-sheet material. Notice the re- 

TABLE I 
Drrer PERFORMANCE (TuIN-SHEeET Type) 


Operating Cost 
(c/Ib. Removed) 


Heat 

Steam Transfer 

and Speed Efficiency 
Drier Electric Labor Total (yd./min.) (%) 
Slasher (7-cyl.) 0.22 2.10 2.32 10 47.5 
Slasher (3-cyl.) 0.20 0.49 0.69 17 48.5 
Slasher (2-cyl.) 0.17 0.50 0.61 21 61.5 
Slasher (4-cyl.) 0.16 0.32 0.48 30 75.4 
Tenter 0.26 0.10 0.36 56 45.9 
Cloth 0.14 0.08 0.32 97 65.8 
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lationship between labor cost and average operating speed. 
The higher the speed, the less the total cost: The average 
mill processes about 3,500,000 pounds of yarn in the sizing 
process each year. On the basis of 65 per cent water re- 
moval in the drying section, this means that the cost of this 
single operation, not counting overhead and equipment 
amortization and depreciation, and using the total cost fig- 
ure for the two-cylinder slasher, is about $15,000 per year. 


Comparing Performance 


As mentioned before, the second step in the drying sur- 
vey was to compare the performance ef the conventional 
driers to the expected performance of driers utilizing elec- 
tric infrared and high frequency dielectric techniques. In 
considering infrared and high frequency drying of textile 
materials, we have limited infrared to thin-sheet applica- 
tions and high frequency to package applications. It has 
been established that infrared radiation will not penetrate 
a thick package efficiently; on the other hand, the efficiency 
of coupling high frequency energy into thin-sheet materials 
is rather low, according to most of the experts in that field. 
High frequency comes to the fore when penetration is neces- 
sary. 

We have tested one experimental production installation 
of an electric infrared tunnel drier used in the slashing 
operation. The efficiency of this unit was only 23 per cent; 
'. €., the energy absorbed by the evaporating water was only 
23 per cent of the energy supplied to the lamps. This low 
efhiciency was caused mainly by the fact that the moist air 
removal system was inadequate. The cabinet was not in- 
sulated. Also, the radiation area was not being fully util- 
ized, since the width of the yarn web was considerably less 
than the width of the cabinet. 

Manufacturers of infrared equipment claim that an over- 
all efhiciency of 60 per cent is practical for this type of drier. 
There is no reason to believe that this limit will not be 
extended through future development. 


In Table If an infrared unit, with an efficiency of 60 per 
cent, is compared with a steam-can slasher, a tenter drier, 
and a stock drier. These cost figures, which are based on a 
unit steam cost of $0.75 per 1,000 pounds and a unit power 
TABLE 
Heat TRANSFER EFFICIENCIES 


Dryinc Costs AND PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS OF DRIERS 
Heat 
Drying Cost, Transfer 


Cents Per Lb. of Efficiency 


Drier Water Removed {%) 
Infrared slasher 0.38 60.0 
Steam-can slasher 0.14 61.5 
Tenter drier, hot-air 0.21 45.9 
Stock drier, hot-air 0.24 150 
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cost of eight mills per kilowatt hour, include only the ex- 
pense of supplying heat to the driers. 

On this basis, the cost of drying by means of electric in- 
frared appears to be about 21/, times as much as drying by 
steam-heated cylinlers in the slashing operation. For the 
tenter drier, the ratio is less than 2, and for the stock drier 
the cost ratio is 11/4. Obviously, the standardized conditions 
assumed above will not exist throughout the textile indus- 
try, and the cost ratios will vary according to the locality. 

A well-designed and efficient infrared drier should have 
many inherent advantages over most of the conventional 
types of driers for thin-sheet materials. Instantaneous heat 
control is one very desirable feature. The thermal lag of a 
drier using electric infrared lamps is small and, on starting, 
the heat for moisture removal is available immediately after 
the drier is energized. In stopping, this same feature can 
be utilized in preventing injury to the material. The time 
delay in waiting for long steam lines and steam cylinders or 
heaters to reach operating temperatures 1S effectively elim- 
inated. 

The heat transfer efficiency of the drier would not neces- 
sarily be lowered when materials of different widths are 
processed. Rows of lamps along the length of the unit 
could be energized to conform with the width of the mate- 
rial. Any desired variation in energy requirements occasion- 
ed by different weights of material, moisture take-ups, 
speeds of operation, etc., could be obtained by varying the 
voltage applied or number of lamps energized. 


Another point of prime importance is the result of add- 


ing the power load represented by an infrared drier to the 
mill's present demand. For instance, we estimate that an 
average infrared slasher would require about 150 k. w. of 
electrical energy, with a power factor of almost 1. If such 
units could be operated, for the most part, during off-peak 
periods so that the present maximum k. w. demand would 
not be exceeded, it is possible that an appreciable saving 
would result on the entire mill load. 

It is highly probable that an efficient infrared drier would 
allow substantial increases in operating speeds. For in- 
stance, the problem of separating warp ends before and 
during drying in the sizing process would be simplified. 
If the separating bars as now employed could be eliminated, 
one speed-limiting factor would be overcome. Also, from 
a mechanical standpoint, higher speed would be easier to 
attain on a unit.that does not incorporate large rotating 
masses. Despite the fact that we have no experimental evi- 
dence to show that yarn processed through an infrared drier 
would exhibit quality improvement over the steam can 
method, we ‘strongly feel that quality improvement is to be 
expected by the elimination of yarn contact with hot metal 
surfaces. 

Since high-frequency dielectric heating can be more efh- 
ciently applied to package drying, data acquired from man- 
ufacturers of high frequency equipment have been com- 
pared with data acquired on the operation of drying warp 
beams by the forced hot-air method. Considering a case in 
which 20 beams are dried simultaneously, 290 pounds of 
yarn on each beam, 325 pounds of water removed from 
each beam, and a drying time of 24 hours, the following 
hourly costs have been calculated for the hot-air method: 
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(2) Electrical power ........ 1.12 
0.11 
(5) Maintenance 0.45 


$3.19 per hr. 


According to one manufacturer of industrial high fre- 
quency equipment, it would require at least a 100 k. w. out- 
put unit, at a cost of about $85,000 to remove the same 
quantity of water (270 pounds per hour) as above. This 
would represent a time reduction ratio of 20 to 1, On this 
basis, the hourly costs for drying the beams by high fre- 
quency are calculated as follows: 


(2): Blectrical power... 1.87 
3) Tube replacement ... ... 0.75 


$6.46 per hr. 


Thus, from this comparison, which in every respect 
shows high frequency at its best advantage, it appears that 
the cost would be at least twice as great for the high fre- 
quency method. In view of the relative higher cost of high 
frequency dielectric drying, the possibilities in this field 
will depend on such factors as improvements in quality of 
processed materials and the development of new materials 
and methods of manufacture. The success of high fre- 
quency in textile drying will probably be limited to pack- 
ages and special applications, since the textile industry is 
tending toward continuous processing. Yarn now dried 
in package form will probably be dried in filament form in 
a continuous process. | 

From information available on. one such continuous pro- 
cess, in which warp yarn is dyed, dried, sized, and dried, 
the cost is estimated to be about $0.029 per pound of yarn 
processed. This cost is approximately the same as drying 
alone by the high frequency technique, and twice as great 
as drying alone by the forced hot-air method. 


Scope of Drying Operations 


In order to get some idea as to the magnitude of the vari- 
ous textile drying operations, a questionnaire was prepared. 
The information requested was obtained by utility company 
engineers who made personal visits to the mills specifically 
for completing the questionnaires. 

This questionnaire was designed primarily to obtain sta- 
tistical data as to the magnitude of the various drying opera- 
tions in the textile industry, with special emphasis on slasher 
drying. At the outset, it was hoped that sufficient reliable 
data would be forthcoming for the realization of the fol- 
lowing objectives: (1) to determine the relative magnitude 


of the slasher drying Operation as compared with other 


major types of drying processes; (2) to obtain sufficient in- 
formation for an estimation of the potential electric market 
and equipment market that could result from the successful 
development of electric slasher driers; and (3). to supple- 
ment our experimental cost data on. slasher drying. 

Of the 290 completed questionnaires that were returned, 
284 were from mills in the states of Georgia, Alabama, 
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MAKE YOUR WEAVE ROOM PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 


Letting us convert your present slashers to modern high speed automatic controlled slashers. 


Giving you better warps, more production and eliminating all guess work as to tension and 


moisture content in the yarn— 


Complete designs, quotation without obligation 


on above and any product we manufacture 
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Dust Collecting Systems for Spoolers, Nappers and Warpers. New and Re-covered Slasher Cylinders 
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North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia. Therefore, 
the tabulated results have been limited to these five states. 
TABLE III 
NUMBER OF SPINDLES COVERED BY QUESTIONNAIRE: 
MATERIAL PROCESSED 


Spindles Raw Material | 
State Total No. Cotton Rayon Wool Nylon Blends 
Georgia 1,633,228 1,481,868 9,040 5,000 137,320 
Alabama . 1,587,302 1,374,534 : 212,768 
North Carolina . 1,480,192 1,224,868 145,288 16,112 11,000 82,924 
South Carolina . 


. 539,666 521,142 5,460 7,992 5,072 


Virginia 250,142 180,028 68,074 2,040 


5.490 530 4,782,440 218,822 27,192 23,992 438 084 
ret (100%) (87% ) (4%) (46%) (15%) (8% ) 

The number of spindles covered by the questionnaire are 
tabulated in Table III, according to state and also according 
to raw material processed. The total number of. spindles 
covered was 5!/, million, which is slightly more than 32 
per cent of all the spindles in operation in these states. 
Cotton was being processed on 87 per cent of the spindles, 
rayon on four per cent, wool on 0.5 per cent, and blends 
were being processed on the remaining eight per cent of the 
spindles. | 


TOTAL 
PERCENTAGE . 


TABLE IV 
NUMBER OF Driers COVERED BY QUESTIONNAIRE 


Number According to State 


North South 


Type of Drier Georgia Alabama Carolina Carolina Virginia Total 


Slasher J es 142 124 45 38 514 
Stock 20 2 19 2 ] 44 
Tenter _.. 14 2 22 3 16 57 
Package 10 g 24 12 2 56 
Cloth 23 6 25 2 12 68 
(Others) 6 16 3 48 


The number of driers that were in use in the 284 mills 
are listed in Table IV. The last classification includes such 
driers as carbonizers, loop driers, net driers, and hurricane 
driers. It is interesting to note that there are about 71/, 
times as many slashers as there are cloth driers, the next 
largest group. Slashers outnumber the total of. all other 
driers about 2 to 1. | 

TABLE V 
Ratio oF Looms To SLASHERS 


Number According to State 


North South 
Georgia Alabama Carolina Carolina Virginia Total 


Slashers 165 142 124 45 38 514 


Looms 35.030 31,527. -23,809 11,301 8.615 410,282 
Ratio 
looms/slasher 212/11 222/1 192/] -226/1 215 1 


The ratio of looms to slashers was determined for the 
purpose of estimating the total number of slashers that are 
in operation in the five states and in the United States. This 
approach was chosen because practically all the fabric that is 
woven is made from a warp that has been sized in the slash- 
ing process. Shown in Table V are the number of slashers 
and the number of looms as recorded from the question- 
naires. The average ratio of looms per slasher is 215 to 1. 

In Table VI are shown the estimated slasher equipment 
market, the slasher potential electric market, and the steps 
that were used in determining these figures. First, the total 
number of slashers in use was determined by applying the 


ration of 215 to 1 to the number of looms. Thus, a num- 
ber of looms shown in this table ts about three times the 
number shown in the questionnaires, since the coverage was 
about one-third. In this manner, it is estimated that there 
are 1,465 slashers in operation in the states of Georgia, 
Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia, 
and that there are 2,310 slashers in use in the United States. 
These figures are the estimated equipment market. It 1s 
pointed out that roughly 65 per cent of all the looms in 
operation in this country are located in the five states con- 
sidered in this discussion. 

According to the data received, each Slasher processes 
approximately 1,210,000 pounds of material annually. This 
unit production rate was used in calculating the annual pro- 
duction as shown in the third line of Table VI. In the next 
line is shown the quantity of water removed by the drying 


section of the slashers. The 65 per cent removal is taken from 


the results of our experimental work done on a limited 
number of slasher units. : 

The next line in Table VI shows the number of kilowatt 
hours which would be required to remove the water if 
electrical energy were utilized with a 60 per cent conversion 
eficiency. This efficiency, which is considered reasonable, 
was obtained from manufacturers of electric drying equip- 
ment: In the five states, a total of 591,000,000 k. w. h. of 
electrical energy would be required if all the slasher driers 
were electrified. In the United States, this figure would be 
933,000,000 k. w. h. 

TABLE VII 
ANNUAL POTENTIAL ELectric MARKET FOR SLASHER DRYING 


Georgia $ 945,000 
Alabama $58,000 
North Carolina 1,280,000 
South Carolina 2,255,000 
Virginia 288,000 

Total $5,326,000 
(United States 8,400,000) 


In the last line of. Table VI, and in Table VII, is shown 
the dollar value of this electric market, based on a customer 
rate of nine mills per k. w. h., which was the average rate 
from the 284 questionnaires. The total electric market for 
the five states 1s estimated to be $5,500,000, and the esti- 
mated total for the whole United States is $8,500,000. 


Conclusions 


This survey has been confined to those types of drying 
which appear to be general throughout the industry. We 
have not been able, as yet, to study specialized needs or 
applications to new products, new finishes, and new uses. 
Several conclusions have been reached as a result of these 
investigations: 

(1) Continuous drying of thin materials should be 
stressed at the expense of package drying, since the future 
development of textile processing, in all probability, will 
tend more and more toward a continuous process from raw 
material to finished product with a minimum of packaging. 
About 90 per cent of the driers in the textile field today. are 


TABLE VI 
ANNUAL PoTEenTIAL Evectric MARBET FoR SLASHER DRYING 


Georgia Alabama 
Looms | 55,845 33,276 
Slashers (215/]) 260 155 
Annual production Ibs. material x 10® 315 188 
Lbs. H2O removed at 65% x 10° 205 122 
K.w.h. at 60% eff. x 10° ae 105 62 
Estimated potential market —. $945,000 558,000 
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North South United 
Carolina Carolina Virginia Total States 
75,679 133,023 16,903 314,726 496,147 
352 619 79 1,465 2,310 
427 752 96 1,778 2,808 
277 488 62 1,155 1,825 
142 250 32 591 933 
1,280,000 2,255,000 288,000 5,326,000 8,400,000 
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of the continuous type, as applied to thin materials. It 
would seem, therefore, that the most versatile type of drier 
for textile materials is the tunnel type of oven through 
which yarn, cloth, or raw stock could flow. 

(2) Whatever the source of heat energy employed, con- 
tinuous drying as currently practiced in the textile industry 
can, in many cases, be improved by a redesign of the moist- 
air removal system. 

(3) Steam can driers were the most efficient and eco- 
nomical type of continuous drier which we have investigated 
experimentally. | 

(4) An attempt should be made to incorporate drying 
with other textile operations. This is illustrated by the suc- 
cessful commercial process which dyes, dries, and sizes 
warp yarn in a single continuous operation. 


(5) High frequency dielectric drying is applicable to 
packages where penetration is essential. In its present state 
of development it is not able to compete economically with 
other methods for the continuous drying of thin textile ma- 
terials. 

(6) The electric infrared method is applicable to the con- 
tinuous drying of thin textile materials and it should be 
seriously considered as a competitor of steam in this field. 
Every effort should be made to develop an efficient infrared 
drier whose-use would be completely justified when such 
factors as increased operating speed, lower equipment cost, 
operation flexibility, ease of control, cleanliness, and im- 
proved product quality are considered. 


Mr. Feil made his remarks before the Power Sales Conference of the South- 
eastern Electric Exchange at New Orleans, La., in May. r 


NUMBER of textile executives and machinery manu- 

facturers were interested observers recently in Long 
Island City, N. Y., when the new Fayolle-Ancet circular 
loom was demonstrated for the first time in this country by 
Hafner Associates, Inc. It is claimed that the new French 
loom weaves an estimated three to five times as fast as pres- 
ent models. 

The loom weaves 1231, inches wide at a speed called 
comparable to 240 picks per minute for full-width cloth or 
about 500 to 700 picks for a 40-inch cloth. It operates with 
eight shuttles circulating simultaneously and, it is reported, 
can weave all regular counts of cotton, wool, rayon and 
linen. 

Four shafts, operating with eight shuttles, make it possi- 
ble to weave with a repeat of four ends and eight picks 
without reducing the loom speed, it is claimed. Warp yarn 
is fed to the machine from two loom beams and is then 
passed through a reed to a harness shaft. It is then led to 
the beam where it is woven by a new type of shuttle which 
contains a standard, parallel-wound bobbin. The shuttle, 
which is electromagnetically operated, circulates through the 
warp shed. The filling is pushed into place by a “rowel.” 
Equipped with three stop-motions, the machine stops imme- 
diately in the event of yarn breaks. 

With its eight filling beams or carriers working simultane- 
ously it is possible to produce a greater variety of patterns 
without any reduction of speed, it is claimed. 

The loom was designed by Marius Fayolle of Villeurbane, 
France, and was demonstrated at the Hafner plant in Long 
Island City. It is understood that the Fayolle-Ancet firm 
may be able to produce a small number of the looms for 
export, but it is reported that they are looking for an Amer- 
ican manufacturer and backer. 

Based on estimates made by American engineers, the ex- 
pected selling price for the loom probably will range from 
$2,000 to $2,500. 

Opinions of those who have viewed the machine appear 
to be divided as to its advantages and disadvantages. Prin- 
cipal disadvantages pointed out are its limitation in the 
width of cloth, restriction to pattern ranges up to seven, a 
lack of the standard selvage, and a height of 12 feet, six 
inches, which exceeds the ceiling limit of many. modern 
textile plants. 
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Warp yarns are fed to the Fayolle-Ancet circular loom from two beams. 
Height of the French loom is 12 feet, six inches. 
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Twister Rooms it’s 
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fo 
for fewer broken ends! | 
Most leading yarn and thread mills find that NON-FLUID OIL insures greater production from 
twister frames by keeping them in constant operation. t 
By reducing traveler friction, NON-FLUID OIL cuts down the number of broken ends, eliminates j ef. 
overstrain on yarn and does away with much blackened yarn. Result—more even operation with i - 
cleaner yarn of better quality at lower production cost. tl 
Write for Bulletin TI6TB and free, testing sample of NON-FLUID OIL. i d 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
292 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
WORKS: Newark, N. J. 
WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga.—Greenville, 5. C.—Charlotte, N. C.— a 
Providence, R. I. — Chicago, Ill. — St. Louis, Mo. — Detroit, Mich. ; 
NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but a specific product of our manufacture. : 
So-called fluid grease imitations of NON-FLUID O/L often prove dangerous and costly to use. 4 
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The Electrical Code And Textile Mill Wiring 


Part Ten of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


VW this installment we begin our discussion of the 
parts of the National Electric Code which will be of 
This 


part refers to the proper installation of wiring for motors 


direct interest to master mechanics and electricians. 


and controllers in most of the various jobs that you are 
concerned with. 


Motors and Controllers 


Section 4301, General—lt is intended that the following 


general provisions shall cover all provisions for motors and 


controllers which do not properly fall into the other divi- 


sions of this article. 

Section 4302, Application of Other Articles—Motors and 
conrtollers shall also comply with the provisions -of the 
following: | 


Auto-transtormers Section 2003 
Capacitors Section 4608 
Cranes and hoists Article 610 
Elevators Article 620 
(Garages Section 5103 
Hazardous location Article 500 


Article 670 
Article 
Section 4303. Overheating from Dust Accumulations 


Machine tools 
Resistors and reactors 


In locations where dust or fying material will collect on or 


in motors in such quantities as to seriously interfere with: 


the ventilation or cooling of motors, and thereby cause 
dangerous temperatures, suitable types of enclosed motors 
which will not overheat under the prevailing conditions, 
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shall be used. Especially severe conditions may require the 
use of enclosed pipe ventilated motors, or enclosure in sep- 
arate dust-tight rooms, properly ventilated from a source of 
clean air. 

A motor shall be 
provided: with a name-plate which shall give the maker's 


Section 4304, Identification of Motors 


name, the rating in volts and amperes, including those of 
the secondary if a wound-rotor type of motor, the normal 
full-load speed and the interval during which it can operate 
at full load starting cold, before reaching its rated temper- 
ature. The time interval shall be five, 15, 30-or 60 minutes, 
or continuous. For a motor rated at one-eighth horsepower 
or larger the horsepower rating shall be marked, except that 
the motors of arc welders may be marked in amperes. A 
moter provided with a protective device integral with the 
motor (see Section 4322) shall have a marking which will 
so indicate. For an alternating current motor rated at one- 
half horsepower or larger, except a polyphase. wound-rotor 
motor, the name-plate shall be marked with a code letter to 
show its input in kilovolt-amperes with locked rotor, se- 
lected from the table given in Section 94304, Chapter 9. 
The code letter indicating motor input with locked rotor 
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must be in an individual block on the name-plate, properly 
identified. This code letter is to be used for determining 
branch-circuit over-current protection by reference to Table 
26, Chapter 10, as provided in Section 4342. 

Section 4305, Identification of Controllers—A controller 
shall be marked with the makef’s name or identification 
symbol, the voltage, the current or horsepower rating, and 
such other data as may be needed to properly indi¢ate the 
motors for which it is suitable. Where controller is built in 
as an integral part of a motor or of a motor-generator set, 
the controller need not be individually marked since the 
necessary data must be on the motor nameplate. 

Section 4306, Identification of Terminals—Terminals of 
motors and controllers shall be suitably identified, as by 
marking or color, where necessary to indicate the proper 
connections. 

Section 4307, Wiring Space in Enclosures—Enclosures 
for controllers and disconnecting means for motors shall not 
be used as junction boxes, troughs, or raceways for conduc- 
tors feeding through or tapping off to other apparatus unless 
designs are employed which provide adequate space for this 
purpose. This is the same situation that we were warned 
about in Section 3737, in the January issue of TEXTILE 
_ BULLETIN, along with the accompanying sketches showing 
both the wrong way and the right way of doing such a job. 
It is very much to your advantage to take heed to these facts, 
and abide by them accordingly. We are running these 
sketches again, herewith—Nos. 3 and 4. 


Section 4308, Enclosurés—Suitable guards or enclosures 


Sketch No. 


Sketch No. 4 
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shall be provided to protect exposed current-carrying parts 
of motors and the insulation of motor leads where installed 
directly under equipment, or in other locations where drip- 
ping or spraying oil, water or other injurious liquid may 
occur, unless the motor is designed for the existing condi- 
tions, 

Section 4309, Current-Carrying Capacities — Whenever 
the current rating of a motor is used to determine the cur- 
rent carrying capacity of conductors, switches, branch-circuit 
overcurrent devices, etc., the values given in Tables 21 to 24 
of Chapter 10, including footnotes, shall be used in lieu of 
actual current rating marked on the motor nameplate. Motor 
running overcurrent protection shall be based on the motor 
nameplate current rating. If a motor is marked in amperes, 
but not horsepower, the horsepower rating shall be assumed 
to be that corresponding to the value given in Tables 21 to 
24, prorated if necessary. These tables, Nos. 21, 22 and 24, 
are herewith given in order to co-ordinate all of the factors 
of this Article 430. 

TABLE 21—FuLit-Loap CURRENT* 
Direct-Current Motors 


HP. 115 V. 230 V. 550 V. 
6.6 1.4 
l 8.6 4.3 1.8 
1% 12.6 6.3 2.6 
2 16.4 8.2 3.4 
3 24. $2. 5.0 
5 40 20, 8.3 
7%4 58 29. 12.0 
10 76 38. 16.0 
15 112. 56. 23.0 
20 148. 74. 3] 
25 184. 92. 38 
30 220 110, 46 
40 292 146 61 
50 360 180 7 
60 430 215 00. 
75 536 268 111, 
100 355. 148. 
125 443, 184. 
150 534. 220, 
200 712. 295. 


*These values for full-load current are average for all speeds. 


TABLE 22—Fuui-Loap CURRENT* 
Single-Phase A. C. Motors 


HP. 115 V. 200 V.. 208 V. 230 V. 440 V. 
16 3.2 1.9 1.8 1.6 
4 4.6 2.6 2.5 2.3 
7.4 4.3 41 3.7 
M4 10,2 5.9 5.6 5.1 
13. 75 6.5 
14 18.4 10.6 10.1 9.2 
2 24. 13.8 13.2 12. 
3 34. 19.6 18.8 17. 
56. 32,2 31.0 28. 
TY, 80. 46.0 44.0 40. 21. 
10 100. 57.5 55.0 50. 26. 


*These values of full-load current are for motors running at 
speeds usual for belted motors and motors with normal torque 
characteristics. Motors built for especially low speeds or high 
torques may require more running current, in which case the name- 
plate current rating should be used. 


TABLE 24—FuLti-Loap CuRRENT* 
Three-Phase A. C. Motors 


Induction Type Synchronous Type 
Squirrei-Cage and Wound Rotor **Unity Power Factor 
Amperes Amperes 
H.P. 110 V 220 V. 440 V. 550 V. 2300 VY. 220 V. 440 V. 550 V. 2300 V. 
4 2 ] 8 
34 5.6 2.8 1.4 Se | 
1 7 3.5 1.8 1.4 
145 10 5 2.5 2.0 
2 13 6.5 3.3 2.6 
3 9.0 4.5 4 
5 15 7.5 6 
22 1] 
10 27 14 11 
15 40 20 16 
20 52 26 21 
25 64 32 26 7 54 27 22 . §.4 
30 78 39 31 8.5 65 33 26 6.5 
40 104 52 4! 10.5 86 43 35 8 
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H.P. 110 V. 220V. 440 V. =550 V. 2300 V. 220 V. 440 V. 550 V. 2300 V. 
50 125 63 50 13 108 54 44 10 
60 150 75 60 16 128 64 51 12 
75 185 93 74 19 16} 81 65 15 
100 246 123 98 25 211 106 85 20 
125 310 155 124 31 264 132 106 25 
150 360 180 144 37 158 127 30 

200 480 240 192 48 210 168 ~ 40 


For full-load currents of 208 and 200-volt motors, increase the corresponding 
220-volt motor full-load current by six and ten per cent, respectively. 


*These values of full-load current are for motors running at speeds usual for 
belted motors and motors with normal torque characteristics. Motors built for 
especially low speeds or high torques may require more running current, in 
which case the nameplate current rating should be used. 


**For 90 and 80 per cent P. F. the above figures should be multiplied by 1.1 
and 1.25, respectively. 
ALLOWABLE CURRENT-CARRYING CAPACITIES OF CONDUCTORS IN 
AMPERES 
Not more than three Conductors in Raceway or Cable 


(Based on Room Temperature of 30° C. or 86° F.) 
Rubber 
Type R 
Type RW 
Size Thermo- Rubber Var-Cam 
AWG plastic Type Type V 
MCM Type T RH 
(14-4/0) 
Type TW 
(14-4/0) 
14 15 15 25 
12 20 20 30 
10 30 30 40 
8 40 45 50 
6 55 65 70 
4 70 85 90 
3 80 100 105 
2 95 115 120 
1 110 130 140 
0 125 150 155 
00 145 175 185 
000 165 2 210 
0000 195 230 235 
250 215 255 270 
300 240 285 300 
350 260 310 325 
400 280 $35 360 
500 320 $80 405 
600 355 420 455 
700 385 460 490 
750 400 475 500 
800 410 490 515 
900 435 520 555 
1,000 455 545 $85 
1.250 495 590 645 
1,500 §20 625 700 
1,750 545 650 735 
2,000 560 665 775 
CorreEcTION Factor FOR RooM TEMPERATURES Over 30° or 86° F. 
40 104 82 88 .90 
45 113 82. 85 
50: 422 58 25 80 
55 131 41 67 74 
60 140 58 .67 
70 35 §2 
75 167 43 
80 176 30 


Section 4310, Location of Motors—Motors shall be locat- 
ed so that maintenance such as lubrication of bearings and 
replacing of brushes can be readily accomplished. Open 
motors having commutators or collector rings shall be locat- 
ed or protected so that sparks cannot reach adjacent com- 
bustible material. This does not prohibit the installation cf 
these motors on wooden floors or supports. | 


Size of Conductors for Motor Circuits 


Section 4311, General—It is the intent of the following 
provisions to specify sizes of conductors capable of carrying 
the motor current without overheating under the conditions 
specified. 

Section 4312, Individual Motor—-Branch-circuit conduc- 
tors supplying an individual motor shall have a carrying 
capacity not less than 125 per cent of the motor full-load 
current rating; provided that conductors for motors used for 
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short-time, intermittent, periodic, or varying duty may have 
a carrying capacity not less than the percentage of the motor 
nameplate current rating as shown in the following table, 
unless the authority enforcing the code grants special per- 
missions for conductors of smaller size. 


Percentages of Name-Plate Current Rating 


Five- 15- 30 and 60- Con- 
Minute Minute Minute tinuous 
Rating Rating Rating Rating 
Classification of Service 
Short-Time Duty 
Operating valves, raising or lowering 
rolis, etc. ; 110 120 - 150 
Intermittent Duty 
Freight and passenger elevators, tool 
heads, pumps, drawbridges, turn- 
tables, single-operator arc welders 4 
for manual welding, etc... ; 85 85 90* 140 
Periodic Duty 
Rolls, ore and coal-handling machines, ; 
etc. 90 95 140 
Varying duty 110 120 150 200 


or lower at the discretion of the author-— 
ities enforcing the regulations. 


‘The conductors between stationary motors, rated one 
horsepower or less, and the separate terminal enclosures 
permitted in paragraph 4439-b may be smaller than No. 14 
but not smaller than No. 18, provided they have current- 
carrying Capacity as specified above. 

_ This figure also applies for conductors which supply a 
motor-generator single-operator arc welder which has a 60 
per cent duty cycle rating. 

Any motor is considered to be for continuous duty unless 
the nature of the apparatus which it drives is such that the 
motor will not operate continuously with load under any 
condition of use. | | 

The size of conductor calculated on the basis of 125 per 
cent of the motor full-load current for the more usual motor 
ratings is shown in Table 20, Chapter 10, of the Code Book, 
which you should have. 

Section 4313, Wound-Rotor Secondary—The conductors 
connecting the secondary of a wound-rotor A. C. motor to 
its controller shall have a carrying capacity which is not less 
than 125 per cent of the full-load secondary current of the 
motor if for continuous duty. For other than continuous 
duty, these conductors shall have a carrying capacity, in per 
cent of full load secondary current, not less than that speci- 
fied in the table in Section 4312. Where the secondary re- 


' sistor is separate from the controller, the carrying capacity 


of the conductors between controller and resistor shall be 
not less than that given in the following table: 
Carrying Capacity of Wire in 
Per Cent of Full-Load 


Secondary Current 
Resistor Duty Classification 


Light starting duty 35 
Heavy starting duty 45 
Extra heavy starting duty 55 
Light intermittent duty 65 
Medium intermittent duty 75 
Heavy intermittent duty 85 
Continuous duty 110 


Section 4314, Conductors Supplying Several Motors— 
Conductors supplying two or more motors shall have a cur- 
rent-carrying capacity of not less than 125 per cent of the 
full-load current rating of the highest rated motor in the 
group plus the sum of the full-load current ratings of the 
remainder of the motors in the group. (See Example No. 6, 
Chapter 10.) 

Section 4315, Combination Load—Conductors. supplying 
a motor load, and in addition a lighting or appliance load 
as computed from Article 220 and other applicable sections, 
shall have a current-carrying capacity sufficient for the light- 
ing or appliance load plus the required capacity for the | 
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motor load determined in accordance with Section 4314, or, 
for a single motor, in accordance with Section 4312. 

Section 4316, Demand-Factor—-Where a reduced heating 
of the conductors results from motors operating on duty- 
cy le, intermittently, or from all motors not operating at one 
time, the authority enforcing this code may grant permis- 
sion for feeder conductors to be of a capacity less than spect- 
hed in the Sections 4414 and 4315, provided the conductor 
is of sufficient carrying capacity for the maximum load deter- 
mined. by the sizes and number of motors supplied and the 
character of their loads and duties. 

Now, with all this behind us, we are ready to try our 
hand with a few examples, although we have not yet com- 
pleted enough of this part of the code to enable us to lay out 
a complete job. However, these examples will lay the 
groundwork for what else is to follow later concerning fuse 
ratings, switch ratings, etc., motor control. Here we go: 
determine the size of wire or cable for these motors. (Ref- 
erence Table 24, herewith), (Sketch No. 5): 


5 H.P:.. 550 Volts, 3-Phase, A.C 6 Amps xX 125 7.50 Wire Amperes 
0 x 13.75 
H.P x. 125° 20.00 
25 H.P 2 x 125° 32.50 
40 H.P 4) x 125 51.25 
0 H.P x 125 62.50 
75 H.P 74 x 125 92.50 
100 H.P 98 x 125 122.50 


Which brings us up to the point of what size of wire or 
cable 1s most advisable to use for such circuits. So, another 
question comes up for a decision, and that is, which shall we 
use, Rubber insulated Type R, RW or RH, or Thermoplastic 
Type T or TW, or shall we use Varnished Cambric insu- 
lated Type VC? 


The answer is pretty easy, once we get the right start, and 


that is by studying features of each type of insulation men- 
tioned. For instance, by examining Table No. 1, herewith, 
with temperature correction factors for use in rooms of over 
86 F., you will see that all of the types of insulation in 
Column 1 cause the carrying capacity of the wire to be con- 
siderably reduced or derated as compared to the allowable 
rating of either Rubber Type RH or Varnished-Cambric 
Type V. | 

For instance, take a circuit across the ceiling of the average 
mill where the temperature may be around the 122  F. level. 
Here the first column types of insulation allow the wire to 
carry only 58 per cent of the current allowed at 86” F. 
while- the second column, Rubber Type RH allows 75 per 
cent, and the third column insulation, Varnished-Cambric 
Type V allows 80 per cent. So, it would seem that for aver- 
age mill use we would be justified in using either of the 
latter two, depending upon our current carrying require- 
ments, operating temperatures, such as boiler rooms, slasher 
rooms, etc. | 

Take the case of the motors of Sketch No. 5 which might 
be used in a boiler room, where the temperature could easily 
be 122° F., with the correctron factors of 58 per cent, 75 
per cent and 80 per cent, as mentioned above, and calculate 
the wire capacity required for the various motors of Sketch 


No. 5: 
58°. Rating 75°, Rating 80°, Rating 
Motor H.P. Wire Amperes Amps : Amps Amps 
5 H.P. 7.5 12.8 10.0 9.4 
7'> H.P. 11,25 19.3 15.0 14.1 
10 H.P. 13:73 23.7 18.4 17.2 
15 H.P. 20.00 39.4 26.6 
25 H.P. 32.50 56.0 43.2 40.0 
40 51.25 88.3 68.0 64.0 
50 H.P 62.50 93.0 83.0 78.0 
75 H.P. 92.50 160.0 124.0 116.0 
100 H.P. 122.50 210.0 163.0 153.0 


Now. with the current carrying capacity of the wires cal- 
culated for the different types of insulations. let’s see what 


i 
WIRING TROUGH 
\ 

COMBINATON (COMBINATION | CONGUNATION COMBINATION | | COMBINATION FUS/BLE FUSIBLE FUSIBLE FUSIBLE 
MAGNET\( MAGNETIC MAGNETIC MAGNETIC MAGNETIC SAFETY SAFETY SAFETY SAFETY 

OTARTER | | STARTER | | STARTER STARTER OTARTER SWITCH SWITCH SWITCH SWITCH 


Sketch 
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“with 


we eliminated sludge deposits 
and excessive spindle wear” 


says the Superintendent of this nylon throwing mill 


“GULFGEM OIL is the finest oil we know about 
tor the lubrication of high-speed nylon twister 
spindles,” says the Superintendent of this modern 
nylon throwing mill. ‘It’s the only oil of those we 
have tried that stands up under our spindle speeds 
of 14,000 r.p.m.’ 

“With ordinary oil, we had side deposits on 
our spindles and excessive wear—found it neces- 
sary once a week to clean out spindle bases and 
put in fresh lubricant. Now with Gulfgem Oil we 
Operate six weeks before changing—and even 
then this quality oil is clean and clear. And we 
have eliminated excessive wear and spindle 


w wobble.” 


Gulfgem, the world’s finest spindle oil, is one 
of many Gulf quality lubricants that are w riting 
a list of tangible benefits in the operating records 
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of hundreds of textile mills from Maine to New 
Mexico. This ‘‘dividend”’ list includes less wear, 
improved efficiency, greater production, and 
lower maintenance and power costs. 

For effective help in improving lubrication in 
your mill, write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf 
office today and ask a Gulf Lubrication Engineer 
to call. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 
Boston New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Atlanta 
New Orleans Houston Lovisville Toledo 


INDUSTRIAL 
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all this means to us in actual wire sizes and the necessary 
conduit sizes to take three of these wires: 
250 MCM 215" 


Column No. 2 Column No. 3 
Motor H.P Column No. 1 Wire Size Conduit: Wire Size Conduit 
5 H.P Wire Size Conduit 14 or 12 @ 1,” 14 or 12 2 
715 H.P. 14 or 12 i,” 14 or 12 i,” 14 or 12 i,” 
10 H.P. 12 12 12 i,” 
BP 10 10° 12 
25 H.P 8 10 or 8 
40 H.P. 4 4 114” 6 
50. 2 11,” 4 1',” 114” 
75 H.P. 2 l 14,” 1*4” 
3/0 2/0 2” 1/0 2” 


This shows us that Rubber or Thermoplastic insulations 
‘ (first column) are owt as far as your average mill tequire- 


ments are concerned. Also, we find that Type RH and Type 
VC wire and cable are practically “neck and neck” on their 
sizes and on the necessary conduit sizes. So, when you figure 
your job, your decision as to which of the column type of 


wire you use will depend on what is available in those types. 


along with the very important consideration of prices., 

Let me mention that Sketch No. 2 is the ‘key’ to the 
Electrical Code, and will certainly warrant your study and 
references to your new 1947 National Electrical Code. Who 
wants one? They are available in large, bound volumes for 
$1.50 each. If you want one, send us your name and address 
along with your check and your copy will come along as 
soon as we can get it from the printers. 


Plant Materials Handling 


By O. E. JOHNSON 


r one would say ‘‘the plant engineer, leaving off the 


words ‘materials handling,’ immediately everyone 
would be conversant with just what his job is and what his 
value, duties and authorities are. Needless to remind you 
that he would be in charge of the power house, electricians, 
pipe fitters, carpenters, etc., and in some plants machine 
repair. In general, we would say that he was in charge of 
maintenance and service buildings, equipment and facilities 
and would be charged with keeping the machinery running 
in a well-lighted, heated, air conditioned plant to provide i in 
the way of service everything that will provide for labor and 
management that which is needed to accomplish production. 

I use this introduction to now draw your attention to who 
the plant materials handling engineer is. He is the engineer 
who is in charge of receiving, transporting, storing and 
shipping productive materials. Materials handling, there- 
fore, is descriptive of the job he has to do. What are the 
qualifications necessary for the plant materials handling 
engineer ¢ 


He must be a man who has proven his desire to be of 


service, for he is to be in charge of a service department. 
The better he and his department serves manufacturing, the 
more the manufacturing departments can concentrate on 
quality, volume and economy. He should be a schooled en- 
gineer—either someone with a college degree who has 
proven his worth, or schooled through experience to have 
proven his capabilities. He must be co-operative. Again, 
because he and his departménts serve manufacturing, he 
necessarily comes in contact in his normal day with most of 
the entire personnel in the organization. He must have a 
pleasing personality, yet firm in his convictions, for one of 
his chief jobs is that of co-ordination, and particularly that 
of so co-ordinating men and equipments. to serve manufac- 
turing efhciently.. He must have the ability to organize and 
train men. The ability to pick the right man for the job 
where his experience and ability wall best result in efhcient 
operation. Then the job of training his supervision to be 
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materials handling conscious to accomplish efficient service » 


to manufacturing. He must be orderly and neat in his con- 
duct and thinking so that he might inspire and train toward 
the goal of having a place for everything and everything in 
its place. Because, having been given the job he must bring 
order out of disorder, by so doing he will be ever conscious 
of the economies resulting therefrom. Last but not least, 
he must be economical and aggressive in his thinking and 
planning and persistent in ever improving procedures, 
methods and systems and never feeling that his job of 
service to manufacturing is complete because of potential 
increased savings. 

We believe this brief definition of what a plant mate- 
rial handling engineer should be will cause industrial man- 
agement to be careful and thoughtful in picking the best 
possible individual to do the job. By so doing management 
will be relieving themselves and the whole organization of a 
lot of headaches and trouble, and providing a means whereby 
materials will flow to accomplish uninterrupted production. 
Manufacturing says, “Give us the materials ahead of when 
needed, so packaged that we don’t have to wear labor out to 
get to them conveniently, place them orderly so that our 
departments will be clean, and move the finished product 
out of our way and we will give you volume production, 
economically.’’ Material handling says ““We will do,” and 
then do it. 


His Value 


We have already touched upon his value in some respects 
but now let’s see if we can't be more conclusive: 

He assumes complete responsibility for flow and storage 
of productive materials. Result—-manufacturing need not 
worry about it. 

He is charged with his part to keep the plant clean. He, 
therefore, insists on plant engineering maintaining well 
painted aisle marks, and schools his.organization in keeping 
materials flowing between them, and piling materials be- 
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Materials Handling 


hind them (not on them), on pallets or vendors’ furnished 
unit packs, placed square with, and behind these lines. 
Result—we have a clean orderly looking shop of which we 
are proud. 

He is continuously responsible to confer with plant engi- 
neering and request plant layout changes, or is consulted 
when a manufacturing layout change becomes necessary, so 
that efhcient economical material handling will be accom- 
plished. Result—he relieves plant engineering and manuv- 
facturing of those responsibilities. 

He is responsible for providing modern handling and 
transporting equipment in quantities and where needed. 
Result—through appropriation approval management finds 
out what is needed and savings resulting therefrom. 

He must unload and load cars and trucks by modern 
means mechanically, quickly and economically. Result— 
trafic doesn’t pay excessive demurrage and all carriers, rail, 
truck and air, are anxious to serve the company. 

He sees that receiving reports are written promptly. 
Result—accounts payable doesn't have trouble discounting 
invoices. Production planning knows —— what has been 
received and is available. 

He sees that shipments are made promptly, packaged most 
economically and shipping papers forwarded quickly. Re- 
sult—accounts receivable has no troubles, sales department 
_ experiences satisfied customers. 

He arranges with plant engineering for preventative 
maintenance of industrial and highway trucks and all mate- 
rials handling equipment. Result—-equipment pays higher 
dividend through longer serviceability. 
ment replaces several older, obsoleted, worn out units, pro- 
hibitive because of maintenance costs. 

Whereas there are many other ways in which his value to 
industry can be portrayed yet the preceding remarks sum- 
marizes those most important and should arouse manage- 
ment’s thinking to the conclusion of appointing someone 
quickly to such a position if they have not already done so. 


His Duties 


Again, we have already suggested some of his duties but 
we learn, you know, by repetition. Let us see if again we 
can ennumerate and enlarge upon them so that we will all 
have a clearer understanding of them. Naturally, we accredit 
to him all the duties of the departments and supervision 
under his control. 

He is in charge of a division, and therefore his first duty 
is that of a division head. This means that through a clearly 
drawn organization chart, he has shown his departments and 
supervision to whom they report, and what their duties are. 
This means that he will direct his supervision through or- 
ganizational channels. Needless to say, his most important 
0b is the training and co-ordinating of his supervision. He 
must spend much time in this endeavor, through periodic 
meetings of his supervision and at all times must keep his 
cars Open to suggestion, and jump in and help where help 
is requested or needed. He must inspire them to work to- 
gether as a team, each playing an equally important position. 
In this endeavor it is paramount that they get to know each 
other sox lally as well, for the better they become acquainted, 
the better they can work together as a team. 

His receiving room foreman has the following duties to 
perform through him: check quantities received against 
packing slip in their order of arrival; write receiving reports 
promptly; write material transfer showing clearly bay and 
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area to which material is to be transported, as indicated to 
them from their records, as taken from the plant materia! 
layout; push transportation to keep materials flowing out of 
the receiving room or from unloading spot. | 

In summarizing transportational responsibilities it is ot 
the greatest importance that the plant material handling 
engineer receive all literature, visit expositions, and be at 
all times conversant with the most modern trucks and acces- 
sories available. Shop safety also must be predominant tn 


his thinking throughout his whole division. For he services 


- the whole plant and either his own men may endanger them- 


selves or others if they are not: at all times ultra careful. 
These truckers must be trained to place pallets behind aisle 
marks squarely. 

In stores responsibility it is of the greatest importance 
that the plant materials handling engineer fully realizes that 
he is custodian of all productive material. Inventory 1s dol- . 
lars. The more frequent inventory turn-over occurs through- 
out the year the.more profits will be forthcoming. He must 
insist on accurate stores records and the closest.co-ordination 
is necessary with production planning. When banks of 
material become too large he must be advised and with 
production planning insist on reduction of same—vice- 
versa, when shortages are apparent he and his stores organt- 
zation are responsible to see that the material is delivered to 
point of use to avoid shutdown. 

The plant materials handling engineer must remember 
that his shipping responsibilities directly influences volume 
of sales. He must continuously keep shipments on the move 
and provide through the traffic department enough outside 
carrier facilities for movement of same. Sales and top man- 


agement will be continuously watching results of this func- 


tion. 


His Authorities 

Should top management delegate to him the responsibili- 
ties necessary, he will report either to the plant manager or 
production manager. He will have full responsibility for 


all productive materials and inventory within the plant. He 


will therefore have full authority to receive, transport, store, 
package and ship same, using the most modern equipment 
and methods to accomplish an ever constant uninterrupted 
flow of material from the time it enters the plant until 
leaves the plant as finished product bringing to the corpora- 
tion dollars resulting from successful sales, arriving at the 
customer adequately packed ahead of schedule to meet cus- 
tomer demand keeping them satisfied. 

Depending on the calibre of man picked, his success in 
assuming the responsibilities delegated, forming and train- 
ing an efficient organization to function, and his ability to 
succeed, sells to management the position of plant materials 
handling engineer. Personally I am convinced that he is 
here to stay and in those industries where they have not yet 
given this position consideration, he is to soon appear. 

: This article is abstracted from an address before the Conference on Materials 


Handling held concurrently with the National Materials Handling Exposition 
at Cleveland, Ohio, in January. 


Handling Materials, one of the first ilibiestine devoted 
exclusively to the science of materials handling, assumed a1 
entirely new format with its 1948 issues. The sia 
published quarterly by Towmotor Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 
manufacturer of fork lift trucks, industrial tractors and fork 
lift truck accessories, is now known as Handling Materials- 
Illustrated, 
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When a mill owner wants to know how a “J”-box 
bleaching range will perform, he doesn’t have to guess. 
Butterworth has a scale-model “J”-box—one for the 
Du Pont process, one for the Becco process. There are 
folding and plaiting mechanisms, and cloth that can be 
pulled through to demonstrate operation. And there is a 
scale-model Saturator to show how caustic or peroxide 


is applied. 


The precision that goes into the building of a scale-model 
“J”-box — 4 inch equals 20 feet—is typical of the care- 
ful workmanship at Butterworth. When you buy a 
Butterworth Continuous Bleaching Range, you get more 
than machines. You get an experience unequalled in 
the Textile Industry —design skill backed by engineering 
evidence of profitable results. 


If you need better bleaching, faster bleaching, more prof- 
itable bleaching, get the facts about Butterworth Con- 
tinuous Bleaching Ranges today. We will prove our 
claims in your office or your plant with scale-models if 
you say the word. 


Butterworth 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Phila. 25, Pa. 


PROVIDENCE DIVISION, Providence, R. lL. - 1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C. - W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. - ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., 
Buenos Aires - AUSTRALIA: Noel P. Hunt & Co., Ltd., Melbourne - BELGIAN 
CONGO: Paul Pflieger & Co. - BOLIVIA: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda. La Paz. 
BRAZIL: Cia. Industria e Commercia, Glossop, Sao Paulo e Rio de Janiero. 
CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., Santiago - COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., 
Medellin - CUBA: Thos. F. Turrull, Havana - ECUADOR: Richard O. Custer, 
S. A., Quito - FRANCE: Georges Campin, Le Perreux, Seine; Rene Campin, 
Sceaux, Seine - MEXICO: Slobotzky, S. A., Mexico, D. F. - MIDDLE EAST, 
MEDITERRANEAN, BALKANS, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
INDIA: Arlind Corporation - NORWAY: Dr. Ing. Otto Falkenberg, Oslo - PERU: 
Custer & Thommen, Lima - SOUTH AFRICA: ‘Texmaco, Johannesburg. 
SWEDEN: Elof Hansson Goteborg - URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda., Monte- 
video - VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Caracas. 
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Dyeing Past 


And Present 


By FRANCIS TRIPP, B.Sc., M.S., Ch.E., Head of Chemistry Department, New Bedford (Mass.) Textile Institute 


REVIOUS to the synthesis of mauve by Perkin 1n 1856 
the principal coloring materials available for dyeing 
and printing textile fabrics were of vegetable and mineral 
origin. The natural dyestuffs of vegetable origin were usual- 
ly obtained from the various plants by extraction of the 
coloring matter from the leaves or roots with hot water, 
One of the common practices for heating and boiling 
the water was to immerse hot stones into the dyebath. 
Hollowed out wooden bowls or containers made of pottery 
served as vessels for holding the solutions. The dyers of 
this ancient period found out that certain of these natural 
dyes could be fixed on the material more permanently if 
the material to be dyed was immersed in a solution con- 
taining certain metallic salts previous to the dyeing opera- 
tion, They also found that a variety of colors could be pro- 


duced using the same natural dye if the material to be dyed 


was previously treated in solutions of various metallic salts. 
This was the beginning of the practice of mordanting. 

The mineral dyes came into use when early observations 
revealed that oftentimes yarns and fabrics immersed in the 
waters of certain springs could be stained by soluble iron 
salts that were often present in various localities. Other 
mineral colors that followed during later years were Chrome 
Yellow, Prussian Blue and Ultramarine. 

Of all the known dyestuffs, indigo is the oldest. It was 
used in India and Egypt long before the Christian era. 
Natural indigo was obtained in the largest amounts from 
India previous to the production of synthetic indigo by the 
Badische Onilin-& Soda-Fabrik Ludwigshafen on Rhine in 
1897. Natural indigo is still being ‘produced in certain 
parts of the world. The New Bedford Textile Institute has 
recently received a quantity of natural indigo from San 
Salvador, C. A. 

Much has been written in the literature on the cultivation 
and preparation of natural indigo, However, a brief dis- 
cussion should be of interest. The indigo plant is a shrub 
growing three to four feet high. The leaves of the indigo 
plant are the chief source of the coloring matter. The 
plants are cut in Summer and tied in bundles and packed 
in long vats which are filled with water. The plants are 
steeped for nine to 14 hours in the vats. After two or three 
hours steeping fermentation begins, the liquid rises in the 
vat and the surface of the steeping vat is covered with 
froth. After the liquid subsides, it then runs into a so- 
called beating vat where it is aerated by beating the surface 
with bamboo sticks or by means of a beating wheel (pad- 
dle) which is used to churn up the water. This process of 
Oxidation produces indigo blue which precipitates from the 
bath. After the oxidation is complete, the sludge (indigo 
blue) is allowed to settle and the top liquor drawn oft. The 
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precipitated sludge is then strained, heated, pressed, cut 
and dried. 

In the days of old, many traditional vat recipes were em- 
ployed in applying indigo to yarns and fabrics. The oldest 
form of indigo vat was the ancient fermentation method. 
Such ferments as dates, molasses syrup, bran, flour, fruits 
and wine’ were utilized together with alkalies such as lime, 
wood ashes and naturally occuring soda, Bacterial action 
on the fermentative materials produced hydrogen, which 
brought about the reduction of the indigo to indigo white, 
turn alkaline solution. The 
amounts of alkalie present in the bath also served to regu- 
late the rate of fermentation, an important factor in obtain- 
ing the proper dye bath. Other kinds of vats employed in 
the dyeing of indigo include the zinc-lime vat, bisulphite- 
zinc-lime vat, and the hydrosulphite-ammonia vat. 


dissolved | in the 


During the early periods when natural indigo was in 
common use, the dyestuff was purchased by dyers who were 
without knowledge concerning its color value. Considerable 
variations existed between batches due to the locality from 
which it was obtained and to the methods of harvest and 
preparation of the natural product. The introduction of 
synthetic indigo brought about an accelerated period of 
scientific advancement in the art of dyeing. The definite 
composition and purity of the synthetic product eliminated 
such troublesome impurities as indigo brown, indigo red 
and indigo gluten that were prevalent in most lots of the 
natural product. New derivatives of synthetic indigo were - 
developed so that shades could be varied from blue to green 
or to the red side. 

The antiquated methods of indigo dyeing gave way to 
scientific procedures and the dyers gradually became ac- 
quainted with the exact chemical changes that were taking 
place during the application of the dyestuffs to the fabric. 
At the present time synthetic indigo can be purchased 
either the powder form or as a paste. The chemicals em- 
ployed in dyeing procedures are the conventional sodium 
hydrosulfite and sodium hydroxide used in vat dyeing. Con- 
siderable amounts of synthetic indigo are still used in this 
country for the production of blue shades on wool and cot- 
ton. The ancient fermentation vats utilizing natural indigo 
undoubtedly still can be found in the isolated regions of 
several foreign countries. 


Logwood 


Logwood is one of the natural dyes that is still being 
used to a considerable extent. At the present time it is 
marketed in the form of logwood extract, logwood chips 


or as logwood crystals. Originally, logwood was known as 
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campeachy wood since it was first obtained by the Spaniards 
from the shores of Campeachy Bay in Mexico. Later on 
when the supply from that source was exhausted it was 
obtained commercially in large quantities from South Amer- 
ica, the Dominican Republic, Honduras and Jamaica. 
Logwood is extracted from the wood of a large tree 
baematoxylin campechianum). When the wood is first 


cut it 1s practically colorless but gradually changes on the 


exterior parts to a reddish brown color. The interior por- 


tion changes to yellow or light orange. The principal color- - 


ing matter of logwood is haematoxylin which later is con- 
verted to haematein by oxidation. This change is accom- 
plished by chipping or rasping the wood and _ after thor- 
oughly wetting it, piling it in heaps three or four feet high. 
The piles are turned at frequent intervals in order to intro- 
duce air and also to control the temperature caused by the 
fermentative reaction. After the reaction has proceeded to 
the proper stage the haematoxylin has been converted to 
haematin. The extract is prepared by extracting unaged 
wood chips with water and evaporating the extract to a 


strength of about 51° Tw. Modern practices are in use by 


which the haematoxylin is converted into haematin by 


chemical means. Extracts are also available containing fixed 
amounts of haematoxylin and haematin. Logwood has been 
an important dyestuff used in the dyeing of purple. and 
black shades. It is used in large quantities in both wool, 
silk and cotton dyeing. Recently published literature re- 
ports its use in the dyeing of nylon. Logwood is applied 
to fabrics and yarns with the assistance of mordants. The 
common practic e for dyeing cotton ts to use a concentrated 
solution of logwood followed by a treatment with a solu- 
tion of sodium bichromate. Other assistancé such as sul- 
phuric acid, organic acids and various salts are used in the 
dyebath. Wool is usually mordanted first with the dyeing 
as.the second operation. Logwood black on silk has long 
been a favorite in the textile trade. One of the favorite 
old time formulas was to treat the silk in a bath containing 
logwood extract, fustic, copperas and copper acetate. After 
-ageing, the silk was dyed a second time in a bath contain- 
ing logwood extract and soap. 

Fustic has been used extensively in combination with 
logwood for production of blacks, browns and olive. It is 
obtained from the wood of a tree known as chlorophora 
tinctoria found in Brazil, Central America and the West 
Indies. The wood is usually aged in a manner similar to 
that described for logwood and sold as chipped or rasped 
wood and as solid or liquid extract. In years past it was 
‘used with various mordants such a alum, chromium, iron. 


tin and copper to give shades of yellow or olive colors. Its. 


principal use was for dyeing woolens. 

Quercitron is obtained from the inner bark of a species 
of oak (quercus nigra or quercus tinctoria) found in the 
Carolinas, Georgia. and Pennsylvania. The bark is dried, 
ground and marketed in powder form. It is applied in the 
same manner as fustic to produce various shades of yellow, 
llavine ts a highly purified extract of the coloring matter of 
quercitron bark and was formerly used for the dyeing of 
wool and silk. Osage orange is a natural dyestuff similar 
to fustic. It ts obtained as an extract from the wood-of.the 
Osage Orange tree found in Southwestern sections of the 
United States. 
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Weld is another yellow coloring matter that at one time 
was valuable because of its fastness to light. The coloring 
matter was obtained from the plant which grows to a height 
of about three feet. Most of the coloring matter was ob- 
tained from the leaves. Most of it was produced in Eng- 
land and on the continent of Europe, Turmeric is a yellow 
dye obtained from the ground roots of the curcuma tinc- 
toria, a plant that grows in China and the East Indies. The 
dye is used both with mordants and without. the use of 
mordants in dyeing wool, silk and cotton. It was formerly 
used in Asia and in India in fairly large quantities. Its 
lack of fastness to light and washing caused its gradual 
decline as an important natural dyestuff 3 

Persian berries are obtained from a variety of shrub 
(buckthorn ) prevalent in the southern portion of Europe 
and the East. The extracts of Persian berries were once 
used in large quantities for the printing of yellow, orange 
and green shades and to a small extent in the dyeing of 
wool. Woad is obtained from the leaves of the woad plant, 
which was once a valuable source of the blue dyestuff previ- 
ous to the introduction of indigo to Western Europe. It was 
cultivated in Europe and England for many years. The color- 
ing matter was obtained from the leaves by a fermentation 
process. Powerful syndicates of woad growers tried to block 
the importation of indigo to England but gradually indigo 
got a foothold and woad disappeared from the market. 

Madder was used as a dyestuff by the Egyptains. It was 
obtained from a root of a plant (rubia tinctorum). In about 
700 A. D. its cultivation -was started in Europe, and Hol- 
land became an important producer, Later on the military 
fabrics of England and France were dyed red by the use of 
madder. Alizatine was found to be the most important 
coloring matter of madder.. With the introduction to the 
market of synthetic alizarine, madder gradually disap- 
peared. Madder was used in the dyeing of both wool and 
cotton with a variety of shades being produced by the use 
of selective metallic mordants. Cutch is the dried extract 
from wood (acacia catechu) and other trees found in India. 
The wood is extracted with boiling water and the extract 
concentrated to a syrup. It then solidifies on cooling into 
a dark brown cake.- Cutch was formerly used for dyeing 
both cotton and wool a brown shade that was fairly fast 
to light. 

There are dozens of other vegetable dyestuffs used at 
one time or another by ancient man and probably to a very 
small extent during present times. Saffron is a yellow dye 
obtained from the Crocus sativus and in early days was 
used by the Greeks, Romans and Egyptians for the dyeing 
of clothes and carpets. Safflower, extracted from the floret 
heads of the thistle (carthamus tinctorius) was used for a 
substitute for saffron. 

Young fustic from the tree (rhus cotinus ) of Europe and 
Asia was used in ancient days. Brazilwood (caesalpinia 
echinata), a redwood of Brazil and Asia. ‘when prepared 
by a fermentation process, yields a red dye. It was once an 
important commodity in world trading in days gone by. 
Orseille, obtained from lichens in the Mediterranean sec- 
tion was used as a purple dye. Gambir, a yellow. dyestuff, 
was obtained from the leaves and twigs of an Asiatic shrub. 

Prominent among the animal dyes were cochineal. lac 
and tyrian purple. “In the early days of Europe, a prominent 
source of red dye was kermes, an Organism that thrived on 
the leaves and stems of holly and oak. This dye was used in 
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abundance until the introduction of cochineal from Mexico 
during the latter part of the 17th century. Cochineal 1s the 
female specie of an insect that grows on the cactus. The 
insects are brushed from the cactus leaves and killed by heat. 
It takes about 70,000 insects to make a pound of dried 
cochineal dye. The woolen coats of the British soldiers 
were at one time dyed a scarlet with cochineal. Lac ts a 
resinous secretion of the insect coccus tachardia lacca found 


in India and Asia. It produces shades of scarlet on wool. 
Tyrian purple was once a favorite dye in European circles. 
It was obtained from purpura shellfish found in the Medi- 
terranean waters and in the Atlantic along the African 
coast. The source of the dye was in the mucous gland of the 
shellfish, The shellfish were crushed, the gland removed, 
salted and extracted with hot water, in order to prepare 
the dye solution. Materials to be dyed were immersed in 
the dyebath, removed and exposed to the action of sunlight 
in order to allow the color to develop. 


Latex Processes And Potentialities 


By W. H. STEVENS, A.R.CS., 


S the. dictionary has it, fibers are the ‘fine, slender, 
A thread-like or hair-like bodies of which the tissues of 
animals and plants are partly constituted.’’ Nowadays, in 
addition to these natural fibers, we are also becoming 1n- 
creasingly familiar with synthetic fibers made by the extru- 
sion through fine orifices of synthetic “plastice” such as 
nylon; also semi-synthetic fibers such as rayon. Over the last 
20 to 30 years, during which great strides have been made 
in the application of latex to a wide range of new products, 
composites of latex and fibers have figured prominently. 

Before discussing these fiber processes and products in 
detail, it is convenient to develop a short classification 
according to the purpose of the new applications, for exam- 
ple, as follows: smpregnated products, such as cords, felts, 
asbestos and cotton battings; coated products, such as 
proofed fabrics and balloon cloth; bonded products, such as 
upholstery fibers, hair, etc.; adhered products, such as dou- 
bled fabrics, sacking, carpets and mats. This classification 
For instance, 
coated fibers may also be bonded by molding, while the 
impregnation of fabric or uncorded fiber masses is.in reality 


cannot, of course, be rigidly maintained. 


a coating of the individual fibers.. The list, however, serves 
to differentiate and classify the main applications. 


Combining Latex and Fibers 


In the ordinary way the adhesiveness of latex rubber 
deposits causes them to attach themselves firmly to fibers 
and to fibrous products unless these are very dense. There- 
fore, when one is dealing with fairly substantial deposits of 
rubber on fibrous materials of average ‘openness,’ such as 
woven or knitted textiles, coatings with good adhesion are 
obtainable. 

Latex may be readily thinned by diluting with water or 
thickened by compounding with fillers, and with colloids 
such as casein and glue, etc.; so that the heaviness of depos- 
its can be varied widely, Thus in distinguishing between 
impregnation and coating it will be found that both are 
readily achieved, for any given fabric, by making such varia- 
tions of concentration and viscosity. Also impregnation 1s 
aided by the use of wetting agents while coating composi- 
tions should probably exclude them, though much depends 
on the openness of the fabric and the result that is aimed at. 

If an open fabric is to be coated the latex composition 
must be viscous and devoid of wetting agents tf striking 
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through is to.be prevented. Whereas on a close weave the 
same mixture might have insufficient adhesion unless it had 
a high degree of wetting power. 

In a general way it may be said that the production of 
fairly substantial coatings of rubber represents a more fool- 
proof procedure than the obtaining of light deposits, indi- 
vidual fiber coatings, special effects and so on. Particularly 
where one is concerned with coating fibers individually it is 
necessary to employ a special product and technique because 
of the similarity of the electric charge on the latex particle 
and that on the average textile fiber. In such cases one must 
use Positex, which, as the name implies, is latex with posi- 
tively charged rubber particles, in contrast to the normal. 
negatively charged material. Since fibers are also negatively 
charged, the negatively charged rubber particles, in an other- 
wise suitable bath, are repelled and no deposition of rubber 
on the textile results. Since it is only by the limited applica- 
tion of rubber, by coating the individual fibers, thus leaving 
open the interstices, that results other than actual proofings, 
that 1s, complete coatings, are obtainable, it is clear that this 
method is of considerable importance. Reference should be 
made to the series of pamphlets on Positex for full infor- 
mation on this process, but the matter may be suitably illus- 
trated by a short example. An openwork mat of hemp yarn 
for use as a carpet base was totally immersed in a bucket of 
ordinary (60 per cent) latex diluted to ten per cent rubber 
content and containing the usual small proportion of casein 
and vulcanizing ingredients for stabilization and vulcaniza- 
tion. Although the mat had been previously thoroughly 
wetted out with a dilute aqueous solution. of ammonia and 
wetting agent, no deposition of rubber could be obtained. 
A similar mat, damped only with distilled water and im- 
mersed in Positex acquired a suitable deposit of rubber 
round the yarns. 

In the main it appears that commercial developments of 
Positex have so far centered round the applications to wool 
len textiles. In the Positex method the latex is used as in a 
dyebath, in relatively dilute solution, which of course con- 
trasts with more concentrated mixtures for impregnation and 
coating. 

The method of applying ordinary latex and latex com- 
pounds follows the well known processes of padding, 
spreading, spraying, etc. Compounds suitable for such proc- 
esses may be thickened and cheapened, if desired, by the use 
of fillers such as clay, whiting, kieselguhr, etc., suitably 
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pasted with dilute casein solution before adding to vulcaniz- 
able latex. A brief description of the application methods 
may be given thusly: Padding consists of the immersion of 
a yarn or fabric in a bath of latex by passing it under a roller 
which rotates freely in the liquid and subsequently through 
squeeze rollers to remove the excess which flows back to the 
bath. 

The process is used for impregnating tire cord. In the 
case of fabrics both sides and edges are treated by this 
method, but if the main guide roller is raised out of the 
bath so that the under surface of the fabric just touches the 
liquid it is possible to treat only one side of the fabric. The 
same result can be more easily achieved. by running a roller 
in the latex and passing the cloth over the top. 

The padding process is used for relatively light coatings 
of rubber, as well as for impregnations. For heavier coat- 
ings the spreading machine ts used with a doctor blade or 
control roller for regulating the thickness deposited. -The 
spreading machine normally operates with “doughs” or 
pastes—thickened mixings, but can, if necessary, be adapted 
to handle liquid mixes. 

Latex compounds of the heavy or pasty type can also be 
applied by calender. Suitable drying arrangements are 
always necessary, such as steam chests or heated drums, etc., 
and since it is water that has to be evaporated a sufficient 
time must be allowed during passage through the drying 
apparatus for this to take place. This part of the process 1s, 
of course, slower than when using rubber solutions in or- 
ganic solvents, but it has the advantage that there is no 
solvent requiring recovery. : 

When application of latex has to be made to loose fibers 
or fibers in lightly compacted masses, for example, for 
upholstery, this can be done conveniently by dipping or 
spraying. 

In the case of light deposits of rubber, whether obtained 
by dyebath, padding or other process, special attention. 1s 
necessary as regards compounding for resistance to ageing 
and oxidation. It has been found that very thin deposits of 
rubber on open fabrics oxidize readily no doubt due to the 
high ratio of exposed surface’to volume of the rubber when 
this is thinly spread on air permeable fabrics. These latter 
may also be open to the light which is usually severe in its 
ageing effect on plain rubber. Good protection is obtainable, 
however, by compounding with suitable chemical anti- 
oxidants, and, when permissible, by including pigments. 


Black rubbers usually age better than other colors in such - 


applications because carbon black is used, which ts beneficial! 
while for light colors antioxidants must be chosen which do 
not cause staining on exposure to light. Dyes or other 
additions which might introduce copper or manganese salts 
must be rigidly excluded as these promote ageing of rubber. 

In the past controversy centered on the degree of approach 
that was possible for latex particles to fibers and some 
authorities considered that the smallest particles might pene- 
trate the individual fibers. 

It may be said that today the view 1s usually taken that 
no penetration of the actual fiber occurs even under the 
most favorable conditions, for the simple.rc¢eason that the 
latex particle is too large.. On the other hand, good coating 
round the fibers can be obtained. This results from the 
impregnation of textile cords, yarns and threads, which 1s 
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greatly aided by incorporating a small proportion of wetting 
agent in the latex. Thus, for example, tire cords are impreg- 
nated with latex in place of the previously used rubber 
solutions, with the resulting benefits of increased strength 
and durability that follow the use of virgin rubber. 

Turning to the applications of latex in conjunction with 
fibers, it is convenient to revert to the classification already 
enumerated; thus, one of the largest uses has been in the 
manufacture of impregnated fibrous materials. 

Cotton tire cord has already been mentioned and was 
probably the development of most interest to the rubber 
industry originally because of the improvement that latex 
impregnation made possible in tire construction. Similar 
considerations apply to other rubberized tire fabrics. When 
GR-S synthetic rubber had to be used in tires in conjunction 
with rayon cord during the late war, the adhesion between 
these two materials was insufhicient for good performance; 
this problem was eventually solved by using special adhe- 
sives comprising latex and synthetic (resorcinol) resin. This 
leads to mention of the field that appears to exist for the 
development of latex. treatments for synthetic fibers; as 
exemplified by the published process of pigmenting and 
delustering cellulose acetate. This type of finish would seem 
to merit application to the newer synthetic fibers. 


Other Products 


Other directions in which latex/fiber products have been 
manufactured by impregnation processes include belting, 
hose covers, and shoemaking fabrics, also impregnated felts, 
asbestos products and cotton battings. The last mentioned 
is an interesting product, for a cotton batting or fleece- con- 
sists of long cotton fibers, lightly carded, and then impreg- 
nated by being padded or sprayed with latex. Such a fleece 


5 naturally has a very open structure and the latex penetrates 


freely after which it should be coagulated in situ to prevent 
the migration of the rubber to the surface which is otherwise 
experienced. The resulting material, after suitable rolling, 
drying, embossing, etc., is extremely strong and tough and 
is used as a substitute for leather, for example, for book- 
binding. The original proposal for making this type of 
product came from Thomas Hancock, the “Father” of the 
rubber industry, and it has been extensively investigated 
since that time. Hancock had patented the treatment of felt, 
cotton wool, hair, etc., with latex for making artificial leather 
and like materials. | 

In all the applications of latex to fibers, improvement in 
wear, resilience, etc., results from the protection of the fibers 
by their rubber coatings against abrasion with one another, 
etc., when movement occurs. 

Turning to latex coated materials, these include the well- 
known class of proofed goods, namely: raincoats, hospital! 
sheeting, material for fabricating sponge bags, etc., and 
various special uses such as impermeable fabrics for balloons 
and other forms of artificial leather which are more of the 
nature of leathercloth. In this last-mentioned product the 
latex may be used primarily as an adhesive for doubling the 
fabric which is then surface coated with nitrocellulose com- 
position in the usual way. The result is a very strong durable 
fabric, suitable for transportation upholstery and similar 
uses. Other applications of latex coatings on fibers include 
the treatment of jute fabrics, wool packs, ropes and twines, 
etc., for the purpose of binding the yarns and preventing 
graying. In the case of wool packs a big advantage is the 
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When the barbarian invasion swept away the Roman Empire, a group | 
of refugees found sanctuary on a cluster of sandy islets in the Adriatic. 
This little settlement, destined to become romantic Venice—pearl of 
the Renaissance—early established trade with Byzantium and the Orient. 
Her rich damasks and brocades, woven from lustrous yarn dyed threads, 
reflected a harmonious blend of East and West and were in great demand 
by seekers of quality the world over. Then, as now, color sold textiles. 
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ROLL COVERINGS 


In a test in which 1,134 spindles wore observed 
_ and which covered 13,261 spindle hours in a large 
southern mill, Dayco Roll Coverings show ed 
fewer lap ups on top and bottom rolls iad 6 ey 

less unclassified ends down. Actually, there were 
more than three times as many lap ups on the 
bottom rolls where competitive roll coverings 
were used, although all the bottom steel rolls 
had just been reworked and were in top operating 
condition, Both the Dayco and competitive roll 
coverings had been in use from three to four 
months at the time the test was conducted. 

Test after test, under actual operating condi- 
tions. proves that Daycos run with 10% to 90% yf 
fewer ends down than other makes of roll cover- 
ings. Daycos consistently outperform other roll 
coverings because they are built with exactly the 
right amount of cushion and the correct coefh- 
cient of friction. Daycos are not affected by 
temperature or humidity. They retain their 
superior physical properties throughout their long 
service life. In fact, the characteristics of Dayco 
Roll Coverings are such that Dayco’s surface 
drafting properties improve with use. 

Put Daycos on some of your frames and test 
them yourself. Let them prove for themselves 
that the ‘y will give you better serv- 
ice and longer service at less cost. 


For complete information, write 
Textile Products Division, The 
Dayton Rubber Company, Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S.C. 

H ritetoday for your freecopy of Dayco's 
new Cot Grinder bulletin, No. A-550. 
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prevention of loose jute fibers becoming detached and mixed 


with the wool. 


Finally, mention must be made of the application of 
latex to carpets. Here the applied rubber may serve as an 
adhesive for binding the pile of the carpet or to provide a 
non-slip backing, or both. In both cases the rubber also 


_The very diversity of the ‘fine slender thread-like or hair- 


like bodies of which the tissues of animals and plants are 


provides a valuable reinfotcement which improves the tread 


of the carpet and lengthens its life. 


partly constituted,” to say nothing of man-made fibers, with 
all of which latex may be combined by innumerable methods 
tends to confuse the issue ih this important field. It is hoped, 
however, that sufficient has been said to indicate some of 
the directions in which further development ts warranted 
and may certainly be expected. | 


This article is abstracted from the June, 1948, issue of RUBBER DEVELOP- 
MENTS. publication of the British Rubber Development Board 


PERSONAL NEWS 


A, J. Forbes, formerly district manages 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority at 
Huntsville, Ala., has jcined the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., in the en- 
gineering department. He is a brother of 
T. M. Forbes, executive vice president of 
the Cotton 
Creorgia 


Manutacturers iation of 


Myron S. Curtis, left, 
has been appointed 
director of engineer- 
ing of the Warner & 
Swasev Co. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has 
been named to the 
board of directors of 
the frm. Mr. Curtis 
William. J. 
Burger, who 


SUCCE eds 


June 30. 


retired 
Mr. Curtis joined the Warner & 
Swasey engineering staff in 1941 and was 
one of the members of the planning com- 
mittee named in 1943 to guide the com- 
pany s investigation and. development of 
new products. In this capacity he has been 
largely responsible for the development of 
the Warner & Swasey Sulzer weaving ma- 
chine. He was named assistant director of 
engincering in 1945. A native of Holbrook, 
Mass., he was graduated from Brown Uni 
versity and spent 25 years with Potter & 
Johnston Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. | 


W. R. Boyer, formerly assistant treasurer. 
has. been promoted to comptroller of A. E. 
Staley Mig. Co.. Decatur, Il. The former 
comptroller, R. C. Scherer, continues as sec 
retary, director and member of the executive 
committee, but takes on some of the ad- 
ministrative formerly handled by 
several other company. officers. E. E. Rhodes 
has been promoted to assistant treasurer. 


duties 


Frank W. Thomas, Jr., has been named 
assistant general manager of. sales. for 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. His headquarters 
will be in New York City, and his sales 
activities will be in connection with the 
hrm’s specialty products. 
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— Ray R. West has been named manager of 
sales of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. prodicts for industrial application. Mr. 
West has filled Salés positions 
with the firm's Brown Instrument Co. unit 
during his more than 20 years with the 
Honeywell industrial division. He will make 
his headquarters at the Brown plant in 
Philadelphia, Pa. His appointment is in line 
with current Honeywell sales expansion and 


executive 


new products developments for control of 
temperature, humidity and pressure im. in 
dustrial and: specialized fields. 


B. O. Creekmore has resigned at cotton 
buyer for Newberry (S. CC.) Textile Mills 
to become connected with the cotton office 
of Abney Mills at Greenwood, 8. C. He had 
been employed at Newberry for 21 
and has been cotton buyer since 1933 


years, 


Horace Edwards is now. superintendent 
of Tait Yarn Co., Inc., Lincolnton, N. C. 


Clarence R. Duncan is now superintend- 
ent of Dora Yarn Mill Co., Cherryville, N. 
succeeds Jack Dale. 


Horace Ivey, formerly overseer of bleach 
ing tor Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills, has 
accepted a position with Commander Mills, 
Inc., at Sand Springs, Okla. 


J. E. McCarvey, formerly Superintendent 
of the Grifthn, Ga., branch of . Thomaston 
Cotton Mills, is now manager of the Hos 
kins Plant of Textron Southern, Inc., which 
will hecome the property inf Spatex Corp 
next month. | 


George M. Wright, Jr. has resigned as 
superintendent of the No. 1 Plant of Re 
public Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S$. C. The 
mills are a division of J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc 


Frederic A. Williams, textile adviser. to 
the Economic and Scientific Section of 5. C. 
A. P., Tokyo, Japan, has been named chief 
of the re-organized and expanded Textile 
Branch of the Industry Division of E. S. S. 


Mr. Williams formerly was president and 
treasurer of Cannon Mills, Inc. . . .- Richard 
Cleaves, former chief ef the Textile Section 
of the. Foreign Administration, 
and presently on leave from Stanley-Richard 
Co., Inc., is to become deputy chief of the 
branch. 


Economic 


C. E. Mears is plant manager of the new 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.'s new 
nylon plant at Chattanooga; Tenn., which 
recently began operations. M. N. Roberts is 
service superintendent; S. D. Ewing, chief 
clerk: R. B. Hale, supervisor; and R. C. 


Grills, technical. superintendent. 


E. Denton Coker, at present temporarily) 
associated with the Textron plants at An 
derson and Belton, $. C., has been named 
superintendent of the new Textron South- 
ern, Inc., plant being constructed at Hart- 
well, at a cost of 2.500.000. 


H. A. Sayles, formerly assistant general 
manager of the Barre Combing Co., South 
Barre, Mass.. has assumed his new duties as 
general manager of Cedartown (Ga.) Tex- 
tiles, Inc. He served with Barre tor eight 
years 


Hill M. Hunter, Ir., 
lett. has South 
ern Sizing Co. of At- 
lanta, Ga., as sales 
representative in the 
Carolinas, with head- 
quarters at 900 Caro- 
lina Street, Greens- 
boro, N. C. He will 
be assisted by Robert 
V. May, 414. Perry 
Avenue, Greenville, S$. C., in the capacity 
of technical service representative. Mr. May 
formerly. was overseer of slashing for Avon- 
dale Milis at Sylacauga, Ala 


F. A. Austin, for the past 13 years asso- 
ciated with Firestone Textile Mills, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C., has been transferred to 
Firestone Textiles, Ltd.. Woodstock. Ont.. 
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Canada, and promoted to vice-president and 
general manager. Upon Mr. Austin’s 
departure, J. M. Forrest was named super- 
intendent in charge of quality at the Gas- 
tonia plant. Mr, Forrest has been with the 
Gastonia unit for 21% years and recently 
completed 20 years service with Firestone. 


Edwin M. Bost, assistant superintendent 
of the Erwin Cotton Mills Co, unit at 
Erwin, N. C., has been named superintend- 
ent of the company’s recently acquired plant 
at Stonewall, Miss. M. R. Harden will be 
manager of the plant, as previously noted. 


John W. Arnall, general foreman of the 
finishing mill of Fieldcrest Mills at Spray, 
N.C., since October, 1945, has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent. 


Maxwell N. Hoyle, Jr., has been pro- 
moted from night overseer of the merceriz- 
ing department of the American Plant. of 
American Yarn & Processing Co. at Mt. 
Holly, N. C., to assistant foreman of the 
winding department on the first shift. 


Guy G. Cromer has been appointed vice- 
president for manufacturing of Textron, 
Inc., and its subsidiaries. Mr. Cromer who 
was vice-president. for Textron Southern, 
Inc., subsidiary, since its formation, will 
make his headquarters at the Textron exec- 
utive offices) in New York at 401 Fifth 
Avenue where he will supervise all manu- 
facturing operations of the Textron. system. 


F. Sadler Love. secretary of the American 
Cotton Association since 
February, 1946, has been appointed execu- 


Manutacturers 


tive assistant in charge of the association's 
activities. This appointment was a conse. 
quence of the recent death of Dr. W. P. 
Jacobs of Clinton, S. C., and Charlotte, N. 
C., the association's president-treasurer. Mr. 
Love also will act as treasurer of the asso- 
ciation.. Charles Caffrey will continue in 
charge of the A. C. M. A. offices in Wash. 
ington. 


Louis Lazare, formerly co-manager of the 
duplex fabrics division of Burlington Mills, 
has been elected vice-president of Burling- 
ton Mills Corp. of New York. Mr. Lazare 
will co-ordinate the merchandising policies 
of Burlington s hnished goods divisions 
handling rayon woven goods for the ap- 
parel trade. Alexander J. Ostriker, 
former co-manager with Mr. Lazare, be- 
comes sole manager of the Duplex Division, 
with Jack Whitton promoted to the post of 
assistant manager. 


T. J. Sizemore has. been promoted to 
carding at Florence Mills, 
Greenville, §. C.,.a subsidiary of Cone Mills 
Corp., Greensboro, N: C., and W. W. 
Fowler has been promoted to overseer of 
spinning. 


overseer of 


Hazel M. Powell has been promoted from 
laboratory technician at Fieldcrest Mills, 
Spray, N. C., to head of the Physical Test 
ing Department. She will havé supervision 
of all. quality control testing in the Physi- 
cal Testing Department. 


Dr, William T. Rainey, Jr., of Salisbury, 
N. C:, John C. Edwards of Seneca, S. ¢ 
and Richard C. Hendrix of Greenville, S 


C. are recent additions to the faculty of 


Clemson (S. ©.) College School of Textrles 


STARCHES 


For all Textile Purposes 


Dr. Rainey will be assistant professor of 
chemistry and dyeing, Mr. Edwards will be 
assistant prof. ssor of textiles, and Mr 
Hendrix will be instructor of carding and 
3.2. 
moted to associate professor of Weaving and 
designing. 


Cartee has been pro- 


Ernest H. Dreher has resigned as chief 
of research and development work at the 
Rhodhiss Plants of Pacific Mills. Prior to 
joining Pacific Mills, Mr. Dreher had been 
with the textile’ research 
American Viscose Corp. 


department of 


Thomas S. Nichols, president and chiet 

executive ofhcer of Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., New Yotk, has been elected to the 
additional post of chairman of the board to 
succeed the late George W.. Dolan. 
J. C. Leppart, vice-president, was elected a 
member of the board to fill the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Dolan’s death, and was ap- 
pointed executive vice-president. 


George Bolton, formerly connected with 
Phoenix Mills, Inc., Statesville, N. C., has 
become superintendent of carding at Malden 
(Mass.) Spinning & Dyeing Co. 


Maurice H. Davis, formerly plant. cost 
engineer, has been named general superin- 
tendent of Maysville (Ky.) Cotton Mills 
operated by January & Wood Co. He suc 
ceeds W. O. Blanford, who, after 20 years 
as genéral superintendent, has taken over 
the post of technical adviser. Mr. Davis has 
been succeeded in his former post by Wil- 
liam C. Adair. 


J. E. Murphy, personnel manager of the 
Goodyear-Clearwater Mills Rockmart, 
Ga.., recently received his 40-year pin ror 


Offering a Personalized Service 
to Industry Since 1907 


QUALITY UNIFORMITY SERVICE 
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Wool 


' PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


hOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou. Representative 
JAMES TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


J. E. SERRINE CO. 


GREENVILLE ¢e SOUTH CAROLINA 


j 


ESTA BLUSHED: 


Rubber Products. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION ° 


Bondoy RUBBER. PRODUCTS 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 
ENDLESS BELTS V-BELTS 


Long lasting 


quality and engineering characterize Condor 


Textile Mill men buy Condor Rubber-Covered 
Rolls, Endless Belts, V-Belts, etc, in complete confidence. If 


you are not a “Condor Customer” standardize now on this 
complete Textile line: 


Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearing 
V-Belts Fire Hose Material 
Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rubber-Covered 
Air, Water and Loom Strapping Rolls 


Steam Hose Sand Roll Covering Rubber-Lined Tanks 


ROLL COVERING FACTORIES 
North Charleston, S.C. — Passaic, N.J.— Neenah, Wis. 
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PRECISION BOBBINS PRECISION BOBBINS 


Engineered to operate perfectly on your 


own spindle. Complete control of every 
step in the manufacture from forest to 
finished product makes these bobbins true 
to their name—PRECISION. 


Southern Representatives: 
THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, 


HENRY H. HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
Norwood Place 443 Stonewall St., S&S W 
Greenville, 8. C. P. O. Box 1982 
Atlanta, Ga 
H. W. CURTIS 
755 West Crescent Ave. 
Allendale, N. J. 


0) 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, New Hampshire 
Telephone: 2406 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


services with the company. The presenta- 
tion was made by Vice-President S. A. 
Steere at a barbecue in Mr. Murphy's honor 


by Rockmart officials 


Walter Dillard has been appointed by 
Horvath Mills, Inc., as general manager of 
1s Fort Worth (Tex.) Cotton Mills. Mr. 
Dillard formerly was executive VICe-presi- 
Evangeline 
Textile Mills and was for years vice-prest- 
dent and general 


dent and general manager of 


manager of the New 
Braunfels (Tex.) Textile Mills: . . . Jack 
Moses, formerly general manager of Fort 
Worth Cotton Mills, has resigned in order 
to devote his entire time to the West (Tex.) 
Cotton Mills, as well as: his other interests 
in that area. 


Fred 


Tenn.. 


Schlemmer — of 
nationally 


Chattanooga, 


gineer and for the past two. years mill man- 
ager of Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, 
Ga., has been named manager of the vast 


Hanford,. Wash., atomic plant 


Doughty, , has jomned the sales 
staff of Winsor & Jerauld Mfg. Co., 
dence, R. I., manutacturer of tenters, and 
will represent the firm in the Southern states 
with headquarters at Charlotte, N. ¢ 


Provi- 


John |. Bosshard has been appointed 


sistant manager of the fabric development 


department of American Viscose Corp. Mr. 
Bosshard has been a technician in this de- 
partment for the last four years working 
with Walter E. Scholer, recently appointed 
as manager. Mr. Bosshard is a native of 
Switzerland and prior to his association 
with Viscose did technical textile work with 


Schwarzenbach. Huber Co.. New Bedford 


MLL I 


known construction en-' 


Silk Mills, Cheney Bros., Hellwig Dyeing 
Bloomsburg Mills, Inc., and William 
Whitman & Co. 


Corp., 


Dr. Herbert Fineberg has been appointed 
chief chemist of the Glyco Products’ Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Natrium, W 
¥a. 


Emil S. Davis, assistant treasurer and ex 
port manager of Standard-Coosa-Thatche: 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., will leave by plan 
the latter part ef August for a month's trip 
in South America. 


Col. Turner R. Sharp has retired as com- 
manding ofhcer of the Philadelphia Quarter. 
master Depot, 
two years. 


post he has held the past 
Colonel Sharp, who is retiring 
from the Army after 37 years service, will 
be succeeded by Col. O. D. Wells, formerly 
depot executive officer. 


Robert West, formerly head Esmond 
Mills, Inc., has been appointed to work 
with the Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
Tracy S. Voorhees, who has charge of in 
dustrial mobilization procurement re 
negotiation affairs of the Army 


OBITUARY | 


Luther McBee, othce manager for the 
American Spinning Division of Florence 
Mills at Greenville, S. C., died recently 
after a sudden illness. He had been asso- 
ciated with the firm for 25 years 


Robert E. Lindsay, district service 
manager for Saco-Lowell Shops at Char- 
lotte, N. C., died Aug. 10. He had been 


associated with the machinery firm 32 years, 
and was promoted from erector to service 
manager in the Charlotte area in 1936. His 
widow, four sons and one daughter sur- 
VIVE, 


James Dunlop, 48; treasurer and a di 
rector of the Spool Cotton Co., New York, 
died Aug. | of a heart attack while in Al- 
bany, Ga. Surviving are his wife, two 
daughters, his mother and a sister. 


Andre L. Pieard, 62, 
charge of the foreign division of 
Hall & Co., New York import-export firm, 
died recently. A native ‘of Rotterdam, the 
Netherlands, Mr. Picard last vear was 
knighted by Queen Wilhemina of the 
Netherlands for services to the country be- 
fore, during and after the recent war. Inter- 
ment was made at Richmond, Va., 
home of his widow, Mrs. 
Picard, 


vice-president in 
Stein, 


family 
Marjorie Leigh 


Harold B. Ketchum, 58, well-known 
in Southern textile circles through his asso- 
ciations in the export business, died sud- 
denly Aug. 8 at his home in Charlotte, N 
C, A. native of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr 
Ketchum moved to .Charlotte. in March, 
1947, and at the time of his death was han- 
dling exports for Barnhardt Bros. Export 
Corp. and Barnhardt National Corp. Sur- 
viving are his wife, a daughter and two 


SOnS. 


Ernest Rohr, 56, vice-president and 
general manager of ‘the Duplan Corp. and 
a widely known textile authority, died Aug 

at his home in Bear Creek, near Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. A native of Switzerland, Mr. 
Rohr came to this country in 1913 and en- 
tered the employ of the Duplan Corp. Sur- 
viving are his wife, a 


sister and two 
brothers. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


SPARTANBURG, 5. ¢ Plans are being 
readied to set up a pre-employment physical 


examination. svstem at Glendale Mulls. - Inc. 


BESSEMER City, N. C.—Gambrill & Mel- 
ville Mills Co. has initiated a moderniza- 
tion program expected to cost about $250,- 
000 when complete. Installation of new ma- 


chinery is expected to require. several 
months. The plant produces wide sheetings, 
utilizing 325 broad looms and 15,104 ring 


spindles 


Wennonah Cotton 
celebrated its 62nd anniversary 
attended by 
Melville 


LEXINGTON, N: C. 
Mills Co, 
recently at a barbecue dinner 
over 400 employees and guests. J. 


Broughton, éx-governor of North Carolina 
and Democratic nominee for the U. S. 
Senate, addressed the gathering. Veteran 


employees of the firm were honored and 
service pins were presented 14 employees 
who had reached the status of ten years of 
service with the company. 


RUTHERFORDTON, N. C.—Laurel Mills, 
Inc., with an authorized capital stock of 
2,000 shares of no par value, 
ganized and granted a charter to deal in 
textile products. Incorporators are A. S. 


has boo > or- 
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Harrill and J, S$. Dockery of Rutherfordton 
and R. E. Garpenter of Shelby, N.C. 


LAGRANGE, GA.—The Overseers 
of Callaway Mills Co. recently held 
nual memorial services on the birthday an 
niversary of the mills’ founder, Fuller F 
Callaway, Sr. J. C. Strickland, president of 
Glub, and H. M 


company employee for 31. years, 


Club 


the Overseers Erwin. a 
placed a 
wreath at the base of the memorial tower. 
which was erected by contributions from 


employees 


JACKSONVILLE, ALA—~Consumers Textile 
& Mtg. Corp. has begun operations in. tts 
newly constructed plant here. The new plant 
provides 15.000 square feet of floor space. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Marshall Mfg. 
& Processing Co. plant, owned by Lead- 
ing Embroidery Co. of North Bergen, N. J., 
iS NOW In Operation, producing cotton gauze 
cloth. The plant contains 270 looms and 
13,000 spindles» and employs about 150 
persons in three daily. shifts. | 


GREER, S. C.—Victory Textiles has ap- 
pointed Joshua L. Baily & Co., Inc., 40 
Worth Street, New York City, as sole selling 


agents. The plant produces sheetings, twills, 
industrial fabrics and specialties 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—W orking Together. 
employee handbook of Cone Mills Corp. has 
just been published and distributed to all 
employees in the Greensboro plants of the 
hrm. First handbook of its kind to be pub- 
lished by Cone, the booklet is an effort on 
the part of the company to put into writing 


Its pe rsonnel p lic 


PHILADELPHIA, PA American Viscos« 
Corp. reports consolidated net earnings of 
$8,571,078 tor the quarter ending June 30, 
1948, equivalent, after preferred dividend 
requirements, to $4.05 per share on 2,047 
854 shares of common stock outstanding 
These earnings compare with $4,674,906 
for the second quarter of 1947- or $2.14 per 
share of common. stock outstanding Con 
solidated net earnings for the six months 
ending June 30, 1948, amounted to $15,,. 
628,524, equal, after preferred dividends, to 
$7.35 per share of common. stock outstand- 
ing as compared with earnings of $8,705,. 
801 or $3.96 per share for the correspond. 
ing period of 1947. These carnings are after 
a special provision for depreciation of $1,- 
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COTTON - RAYON WOOL SILK NYLON 


Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile 
industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
tion studies, machinery layouts, 
air-conditioning, power and water 
filtration plants,and other phases 
of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


Rr PO RA T WD 
OD and Ongin eers 


ATLANTA 


* ‘TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 


__ IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 

| STEWART MACHINE CO., Inc. 

Manufacturers 

: Quality Textile Repair Parts 
4 Spinning & Twister Bolsters — Rings & Holders 
4 Lifting Rods & Bushings 

3 Expert Spindle Repair — Machine Shop Equipment 

| 7 Phone, Write or Wire 

Phone 3700-WI1 Wilkinson Boulevard P.O. Box 1161 
4 GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 

LONGER 
LASTING 
@ For - 
FURNACES 
“Boller furnaces lined with CARECO 
| lost two to four times loeger than 
3 those lined with fire brick. Write fer 
quotation.” 

4 CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Harisville, S. C. 


LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled. the Gastonia. way, last 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are 
used--for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on. rolls, Gastonia 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
is paid one way. 


J. T. HARRELL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 1708 GASTONIA, N. C. 
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IN PACKING COSTS 


INROLLS 


FASTER — because a single operation re- 


places many time-consuming steps. With 
Corroflex, the flexible cushion-packing 
material, you wrap a “carton” around your 
product — and Corroflex can be shaped to 
fit anything you ship. 


SA FER _ because Corroflex cushions inside 


and covers outside, providing a resilient pro- 
tection against the shocks of shipping. 
Greatest protection—with multi-wall cush- 
ion — can be added where needed. 


ECONOMICAL — jus: cxacay 


the amount of Corroflex cushion-cover you 
need — no waste. That plus the ease and 
speed of packaging in Corroflex—the flex- 
ible corrugated — can save you up to 60% 
of your packaging costs, 
Please Address All Inquiries 
to our High Point Office 


HENLEY 


Formerly 


PARKER PAPER CO. 


Company 
Charlotte, N.C. HIGH POINT, N.C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 


O 
| UP TO 0 
| = 
| -- —— 
| 
| PEGCED and GLUED BRISTLES Stay Put! 
| 
8] 


Always “RING” True 


Expert spinners know that highest 
spinning achievements demand trav- 
elers that always ride the ring per- 
fectly. They will tell you that Dary 
Ring Travelers fit their requirements 
in every respect, because the quality 
manufacture of these reliable trav- 
elers consistently assures success in 


every spinning and twisting job. 


Dary Ring Travelers have won their 
dependable name through their abso- 
lute uniformity in manutacture. Their 
perfect balance and smooth, durable 


finish makes long life a certainty. 


Ask your nearby friendly Dary Rep- 
resentative to give you all of the 
facts. He'll be keenly interested in 


telling you the complete Dary story. 


PROCESSED 


SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY 


The DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

JOHN E HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S.C. 

JOHN H ONEIL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA 


H REID LOCKMAN. BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S.C 


MILL NEWS 


250,000 in the second quarter of 1948 and 
$2,500,000 in the first six months of 1948. 
The special provision for depreciation in the 
first: six months of 1947 was $2,400,000. 
Net sales for the first six months of 1948 
were $116,.446.124 as compared with $94.- 
016,919 for. the corresponding period otf 
1947, an increase of 24 per cent. Dividends 
declared during the six months ending Jun 
40, 1948, were $2.50 per share on the five 
per cent cumulative preferred stock and $1 
per share on the common stock. 3 


GREENVILLE, S. C. The houses in 
Dunean mill village are to be offered for 
sale to employees of the firm. Dunean Mills, 
a division of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., em- 
ploys about 2,500 persons most of whom 
live in the village and will be ditectly 
affected by the sale. 


Boston, Mass.—Sales and earnings of 
Kendall Co. and subsidiaries for the 24- 
week period ended June 12, 1948, were the 
largest for any similar period in the com- 
pany s history. Net income tor ‘the period 
amounted to $4,572,342 after all deduc- 
tions, equal to $11.23 a share of common 
stock. This compares with $2,934,034 -or 
$7.13 a common share earned in the cor- 
responding period of 1947 after providing 
$500,000 contingency reserve, which was 
eliminated in the latter half of that year 
Total sales for the period were $40,374, 
291, an increase of 12.8 per cent over the 
Same period a year ago 


GRACES STATION, S$. C.-—The Springs 
Cotton Mills new bleachery and finishing 
plant here, representing an investment of 
approximately $15,000,000, 1s nearing com- 
pletion and is expected to begin operations 
within a few weeks. 


CLEVELAND, On10—Directors, of Indus 
trial Rayon’ Corp. at a meeting Aug. 6 de- 
clared a dividend of 75 cents per share on 
common stock of the corporation, payable 
Sept. 1948, to shareholders. of record 
Aug. 25, 1948. 


GREENSBORO, N.. C.-—Consolidated net 
sales for nine months ended June 26, 1948, 
of $206,776,793 were announced Aug. 16 
by Burlington Mills Corp. The nine months’ 
sales volume, which is the largest in the 
company s history, represents a 25 per cent 
increase over net sales of $163,.591.875 for 
the first. nine months of 1947. Estimated 
earnings for the nine months period, after 
deducting state, federal and foreign income 
taxes totaling $18,300,000 and after in- 
creasing the inventory reserve by $3,000,- 
000, amounted to $21,108,496, as compared 
with earnings for the similar 1947 period 
of $18,229,544. After providing for divi- 
dends on preferred stock, earnings for th« 
first three quarters of the 1948 fiscal year 
are equivalent to $5.81 per share on the 
3,490,196 common shares outstanding at 
lune 26, 1948.. Earnings tor the first nine 
months of the company’s 1947 hscal year, 
after provisions for dividends on preferred 
stock, amounted to $5.01 per 
share on the 3,468,033 shares outstanding 
at that time. The board of directors: at 
meeting Aug. 5 declared a regular quarter- 
ly dividend. The cents 
per share of common stock payable on Sept. 


Common 


dividend a7), 


|, 1948, to stockholders of record as of 
close of businéss Aug. 11, 1948, Quarter- 
ly dividends of $1 per share on four per 
cent preferred stock, 87/4 cents per share 
on the 3% per cent preferred stock and 
87'/) cents per share on the 31/. per cent 
convertible second preferred stock were also 
declared payable Sept. 1, 1948, to ‘stock- 
holders of. record at the close of business 
on Aug. li, 1948. 


BELTON, S$. C.—The new plant of Tex- 
tron Southern, Inc., early this month began 
limited production, using part of the 60 
looms installed with 60 more on_ order, 
The mill plans to employ about 75 persons 
and turn out 85,000 yards of cloth per week 
when full production is reached. The plant 
will ‘manufacture wool and rayon blends 
used in women's apparel. 


DuRHAM, N. C.—Air conditioning. sys- 
tems are to be installed in the weave rooms 
of Erwin Cotton Mills Co, No. 1 Plant and 
in the carding. and spinning rooms in the 
No. 4 Plant. Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., Spartanburg, S$: C., office are engineers 
on the project and contract for the installa- 
tion has been awarded to Buensod-Stacey, 
Inc., of New York and Charlotte, N.-C. 


TALLADEGA, ALA.—Highland City Mills, 
a mew corporation and one of the newest 
textile mills in the country to manufacture 
worsted knitting and weaving yarns on the 
American system with machinery especially 
designed for the purpose, is now ready for 
full production. David S$. Cook is presi- 
dent and secretary of the new firm and 
Frank Pate of West Point Mfg. Co. is vite- 
president and treasurer. Selling agent for 
the firm is Lanter Textile Co.. 40 Worth 
Street, New York City. 


DOUGLASVILLE, GA. Douglas Mills, 
Inc., has installed an additional 2,016 spin 
dles in an expansion and modernization pro- 
gram that includes not only the mill and its 
equipment but workers’ homes in the mill 
village. The new spindles bring the total 
to 25,576. New super draft slubbers are 
being installed and all old looms have been 
overhauled from the floor up. The. plant 
makes print cloth and. 80 square sheetings. 
Plans call for placing 150 looms on 100 by 
60 broadcloth, which will be new for the 
mill. The mill building has been enlarged 
and rewired, and fluorescent lighting in 
stalled throughout. 


KINGSTON, GA.—Machinery has been in- 


stalled and work has started in the new. 


thread mill here recently purchased by G. 
W. Taylor of Rome, Ga. The mill is turn- 
ing out wrapping twine and fringe for bed- 
spreads. 


CoLtumMBus, Ga,--Swift Mfg. Co. has an 
nounced plans for a second expansion pro 
gram to cost about $100,000. A two-story 
brick addition to the finishing room was 
constructed last year at a cost of $45,000 
The plant now has 34,000 spindles and 
950 looms and employs approximately  2,- 
000 persons. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
ported in the modernization and expansion 
program in the 13 plants of Textiles, Inc 
Four plants have changed over to long draft 


Much progress 1s re- 


in both carding and spinning and several 
other plants ‘are currently in the process of 
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being changed over to long dratt. Addi- 
tional machinery 1s being installed at many 


of the plants and a new warehouse, one of “a 
the largest in the chain, is being built to : 
care for the needs of the Pinkney and Ran- = 
kin units. 


SALISBURY, N. $30,000 addition 


to the offices of North Carolina Finishing ° 
Co. has been completed, making available in 


»6,000 more square feet of floor space. The 


old office building also 1S being renovated 
3 ind air conditioned. 


EL BERTON. GA.—Plans have been an- 
nounced for construction of additions to the 


Elberton Division of United Rayon Mulls 


€@ ~~ which will double the floor space of the 
= plant. The new plant will joi the present 
_ plant and both will be air conditioned. 


MONROE, N. C.—Three large warehouses 


in the Camp Sutton area of Monroe have if 

= been sold to Bloom Mills, Inc., and. will Fi SPINDLE BUMPERS 

© add 34,000 square feet of mill space to the fj 
§ 4 present plants now in operation In the city 4 HARNESS STRAPS 
—- by the Bloom interests. Installation of 100 ps 

looms in. the newly acquired property IS SHUTTLE CHECK 

pected to get underway, immediately. The 

machinery and other cquipment is_ being HOLD-UP STRAPS. 

moved to .Monroe from Lancaster, Pa., 

4 where the Bloom company formerly op- ‘ PICKERS - WASHERS 

| BINDER LEATHER 

PENDLETON, S. C,.—Construction work 1S 
4 now underway on the new woolen and LOOM STRAPPING ; 


worsted finishing plant of Deering Milliken 
& Co., Inc., near Pendleton. The plant, to 
be 722 by 252 feet, is the fifth to be built 
by the frm in South Carolina in five years. 


MARTINSBURG, W. Va.—The Berkeley 
Woolen Co. plant here, a subsidiary of Vir- 
ginia Woolen Co., Winchester, Va., has 
suspended operations due to a lack of 
orders. The plant employed about 500. per- 
Sons. 


EXPERIMENT, GA.—Initial work has been 
started on the new 214-story $250,000 addi- 
tion to the Lowell Bleachery plant here. The 
main floors of the addition will have a floos 


space of 18,000 square feet each and the 


| basement 5,000 square feet. Most of the 
# 2 building will be used as a warehouse with 
‘3 about 10,000 square feet being used for oer 
4 manufacturing. 
NEWTON, N. C. — Construction. is in 
3 progress on a two-story addition for Newton | 
oe Mill. a unit I Burlingt fl Mill | ircular Check Straps are but one 
of the 
many products that bear the CHAMPION 
Mills, Inc., has ssession .of 
Alls, ANC., has assumed possession -of the trademark ... Wherever that name appears on 
properties. of the Morrilton Cotton Mills 


Co., concluding negotiations announced in 
May, and officials said that production will 
be changed from cotton duck to corduroy 
gray goods. The new owner, a subsidiary of 
the Crompton-Shenandoah Co. of Waynes 
boro, Va., purchased the plant for $1,000, 
000. Emmett L..Batson, manager, said that 
equipment is being remodeled for use with 
the new. product and that expansion plans 
involve installation of much new -machinery 
and equipment. Eventual. payroll will be 
about 400 employees, The mill was. erected 
in 1927 and was closed for several years | 


textile leather, you can be assured of ‘champion’ 


quality— products of superior materials, skilled 


workmanship and modern, precision machinery. 


W. D. DODENHOFF CO., Inc. 
during the depression, reopening in 1934 


when C. V. Hoke and associates. of Little | GREENVILLE, — Cc. > Mat MAYWOOD, N. J. 


Rock, bought the property trom the bond- | MAIN OFFICE EASTERN DIVISION 
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MILL NEWS 


holders. It has been operated continuously 
by Mr. Hoke. Production during the war 
was utilized by the military services. In- 
corporators of the new company are Night- 
ingale Richmond of Staunton, Va., Charles 
H. Merriman, Jr., of Charlottesville, Va., 
and Samuel V. Austin, Jr., of Waynesboro, 
Va. 


ELKIN, N. C.—Employees of Chatham 
Mtg. Co. have contributed $2,350.43 to the 
fund collected for the erection of the Central 
North Carolina Convalescent Hospital at 
Greensboro, N. C., which will treat victims 
of infantile paralysis. 


Oxrorb, N. C—A_ production. increase 
of 15 ‘to 20 per cent 1s expected at Oxtord 
Cotton Mill, a unit of Burlington Mills 
Corp., with the installation of new ma- 
_chinery. There is to be no addition to 
existing buildings; available floor space will 
be used for the new equipment. 


SELMA, N. C.—A plant addition for 
Eastern Mtg. Co. has been completed and 
new long draft equipment has been installed 
in the carding department. Additional cards 
have been installed, and conventional draft 
spinning frames have been replaced with 
new long draft frames. 


LAFAYETTE, GA.—-Reports in trade circles 
state that sale of Linwood Cotton Mills, a 
division of Publix Shirt Corp. of New York 
City, is being contemplated by the manage- 
ment, The mull, which employs approxi- 
mately 350 pérsons, ‘utilizes 23,842 spindles 


and 432 looms in the production of broad- 
cloth and print cloth. 


BOAZ, ALA. It is reported in trade 
circles that the yarn mill here of Crescent 
Corp. is being offer for sale. The mill, 
which makés cotton yarns from 4s to 12s, 
has approximately 6,000 spindles. 


PICKENS, S. C.—-Contract has been awatd- 
ed Triangle Construction Co. of Greenville, 
S. C., for construction of a opener room for 
Pickens Mill. J. E. Sirrine & Co. of Green- 
ville are the engineers. 


Directors of Reeves 
at a meeting Aug. 9, declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share 
and an extra dividend of 25 cents per share 
on the common stock, both dividends pay: 
able Oct. 1, 1948, to stockholders of record 
Sept. 3, 1948. 


NEW YorK Crty 
Bros.. Inc.. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C. —- McKoy-Gelgerson 
Co. of Greenville has been awarded the con- 


tract for construction of a personnel build- 


ing at Woodside Mills. Contract for installa- 
tion of a complete fre protection system in 
warehouse and personnel building has been 
awarded Grinnell Co., Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 


J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, are engineers 


for the projects. 


BELTON, S. C.—In recognition of 408,- 
080 man hours worked without a lost-time 
accident, the weaving department of Blair 
Mills was recently ‘presented the Certificate 
Award tor Safety at a meeting held at the 
plant. M. P. Shirley, weaving department 
overseer, recerved the award in behalf of 
his personnel from A, Belton Cobb, district 


engineer, American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Co. To qualify for such a certificate, 
an industrial plant or its departments must 
accumulate at least 250,000 man hours with- 
out a lost-time accident for 12 consecutive 
months. 


GRANITEVILLE, S. C.—A total of. 3,556,- 
100 man hours worked without a lost-time 
accident was logged by three of 16 depart- 
ments of the Graniteville Co. which were 
recently presented Certihcate Awards for 
Safety Record by A. Belton Cobb, -district 
engineer, American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co. The three highest marks were 
scored by the weaving and maintenance de- 
partments, Sibley Mill, with 1,383,660 and 
1,065,900 accident tree hours, respectively, 
and the spinning department, Vaucluse 
Mill, with 1,106,540. The shop, weaving 
and carding departments of Vaucluse Mill 
were also rewarded. Other departments com- 
mended for their records were: spooling, 
spinning, cloth imspection and finishing, 
Sibley Mill; finishing and cloth inspection, 
Gregg Mill; spinning, Granite Mill; cloth 
inspection, Hickman Mill, and the colored 
group of the Warren Mill. These groups 
qualified for certificates by accumulating at 
least 250,000 man hours without a lost-time 
accident. over periods of 12 consecutive 
months. 


HANES, N. C. Contracts have been 
awarded by P. H. Hanes Knitting. Co. for 
the erection. of 15-employee residences and 
an addition to the village school building. 
The firm, which has its main knitting plant 
at Winston-Salem, N. C., operates a 42,500- 
spindle yarn mill at Hanes, 
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General Dyestuff Issues 
Four New Circulars 


General Dyestuft Corp., 145 Hudson 
Street, New York City, recently issued fou: 
new citculars to the trade, as. tollows: 
G-517-Fastusol Blue LRLA: G-518-Al: 
zarine Blue SAP-CF; G-526-Indanthrenc 
Printing Violet RR Extra Paste; and GD¢ 
293-Preventol GDC Liquid. Southern branch 
of the firm is located in Charlotte, N. (¢ 
at 2456 Wilkinson Boulevard 


Bulletin Lists Standards 
For Hand Extinguishers 


New standards for hand extinguishers on 
cotton process fires are announced in -an 
illustrated bulletin recently published by the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Cos. It is based on a comprehensive study 
of cotton mill hazards and on recent fire 
tests that have provided more specific data 
than hitherto available on the relative value 
of various extinguishing methods. 

For the characteristic quick-spreading fires 
over loose cotton surtaces, the most effective 
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combination was found to consist. of dry 
chemical gas-actuated extinguishers backed 
up with water-spray from small hose, Water- 
spray is recommended for residual smolder- 


ang that trequently persists in loose cotton 


after the surface fire has been extinguished. 

A new and unique feature is a protection 
table that lists in detail the particular fire 
hazards of the various processes, as well as 
the type and spacing of extinguishers rec: 
ommended tor each department of the mill 
A copy of the bulletin is available on re: 
quest to the Inspection Department, 184 
High Street, Boston 10, Mass 


Carbide Booklet Is Guide 
For Organic Chemical Users 


A new and revised edition of the booklet, 
‘Physical. Properties of Synthetic Organ 
Chemicals,’ has just been issued by Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corp., a unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. This 12- 
page booklet has been designed as a con- 
densed guide for users of organic chemicals. 
It contains data on applications and physica! 
properties for more than 185 synthetic or- 


LITERATURE 


ganic chemicals. The material is presented 


in tabular form for ready and easy reference: 


Copies may be obtained without charge by 
writing to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Ask for Form 6136. 


Report Charts Developments 
In Employee Publications 


The tact that employee publications 
throughout the United States and Canada 
have reached an all-time record high of some 
5,300 gives added significance to a new re- 
port, “Contents of 399 Employee Maga 
zines,’ which has just been issued by the 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. This report—prepared 
as a service for companies which. provide 
Metropolitan Group insurance programs for 
their employees—-gives a good cross section 
of material which employee publication ed- 
itors are using today in the effort to im- 
prove employee understanding and to bring 
about better co-operation among employees. 

“Contents of 399 Employee Magazines” 
is, as its title implies, an analysis of the 
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PROTECT YOUR PLANT 
Against Costly Damage 


STOP-FIRE 


Underwriters’ Laboratories Approved 


The MODERN STORED- 
PRESSURE Extinguisher 


instantly smothers the blaze 
with a heavy gas produced by 
a fluid of carbon tetrachloride 
and carbon dioxide scientifi- 
* cally blended into the most 
effective fire extinguishing 


corrosive and does not require 
annual refilling. The fluid is 
effective for years. 


Light in. weight—operates instantly 


sizes with a “twist of the wrist” 


In Use in Many of the South’s Larger Mills 


STOP-FIRE, INC. 


Subsidiary of Union Parts Mfg. Co., Inc. 
127 Ashland Place Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Southern Repr.: L. B. McWilliams, 2124 Green Street, 
Phone 3-7424, Charlotte, N. C. 


agent. The extinguisher is non- 


FOR SPINNING 


Are you on Fine Numbers? 
If so, your Travelers must 
be quite thin and cannot 
stand up very long. Ever 
tried our Eliptical Travelers? 
They usually run from 3 to 
5 numbers heavier and will 
last longer. 


H. B. CABANISS 
Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 
M. H. CRANFORD 
3 Box 204, Chester, 8. C. 

3 4 D. R. IVESTER 
Box 882, Clarkesville, Ga. 


ITERLING RING TRAVELER Et 
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PRECISION 


That Kentex Aprons actually do fit better is borne 
out by their steadily increasing sales over the past 
nine years, and unsolicited praise from spinning 
room overseers. 


But far stronger than this is the proof you will see 


for yourself, on your own frames, that KENTEX 
is the apron you can’t afford to pass by for greater 
yarn uniformity and increased yarn production. 


Send us your size. We’ll send you some free test 
KENTEX APRONS promptly. 


KENTEX 


TEXTILE 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
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Kentex Aprons made to 
any specifications, on 
short notice. Write for 
free samples and prices. 
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contents of 399 employee magazines publish- 
ed by American and Canadian companies. It 
is the second report on the subject issued 
by the Metropolitan. An earlier study of the 
contents of 325 employee magazines was 
published in 1942. One of the features ot 
the new report is a contrast in the contents 
of employee magazines five years ago with 
the material being used today, While the 
study was prepared primarily for Metropol1- 
tan Group policyholder companies there 1s 


a limited extra supply available. Executives | 


may obtain copies by writing on their busi- 
ness stationery to the Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 


Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.- Y. 


Bulla rd-Clark Co. 
| Policies Unchanged 


Edward Jacobs Bul- 


and. treasurer of The 
Bullard Clark Co. of 
Danielson, Conn., and 
Charlotte, N. C. (this 
new company 1s. the 
result .of a merger of 
four corporations of 
the Jacobs and Bul- 
lard interests previ- 
ously announced), announces to the textile 
industry that the untimely death of his 
father, the chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, W. Irving Bullard, will not change any 
policies or capital structure. “All of the 
voting stock is owned by the active manage- 
ment. Business continues to be good and 
we expect our modest company to produce 
and sell in excess ‘of two and a half million 
dollars worth of merchandise during the 
calendar year of 1948.” 


New Bulletin Explains 
Federal Wage-Hour Law 


Just off the press is a new, all-inclusive 


publication, “Child-Labor Bulletin No 


lard, - left, president 


101,’ which in simple form presents the 
child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act—-the Federal Wage and Hour 
Law. 

In addition to its listing of the provisions 
which set a general minimum age of 16 for 
employment subject to the Wage and Hour 
Law, the bulletin lists the seven hazardous 
occupations Orders which establish a mini- 
mum age of 18 for employment in the occu 
pations declared by the Secretary of Labor to 
be hazardous for young workers. The bull 
tin contains an easy-to-read question-and 
answer section which is intended to guide 
employers in complying with the child-labo: 
requirements of the law. 

Asa further aid, the bulletin calls atten- 
tion to other Federal laws having child-labo: 
provisions, and indicates to employers how 
they may obtain proof of age of the minors 
they. employ. Copies of the new bulletin are 
available on. request to the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Sales Office In Richmond 
Opened By Chain Belt Co. 


Chain Belf Co., Milwaukee, Wis., an- 
nounces the opening of a new district sales 
othce at 2900 West Clay Street, Richmond 
21, Va. Fred W. Taylor will be district 
manager of this office. Mr. Taylor was with 
Chain Belt Co. from 1936 to 1946 as a 
sales engineer and later district manager of 
the Atlanta. district. ofthce. He then joined 
the Augusta (Ga.) Iron Works and rejoin- 
ed Chain Belt this year, Chain Belt Co. 
manufactures conveying and power trans- 
mission chains, Rex construction machinery, 
sanitation, conveyor and process ¢quipment. 


Ace Floorsaver, New Item, 
‘Offered By Florida Firm 


For maintenance of floors scrubbing, 
polishing. and waxing-—-the Ace Co. of 12- 
40 North Orange Street, Ocala, Fla., offers 
its new product, the Ace Floorsaver, in two 


models, S and T. Model T differs. from 


Model § only in that it ts equipped with a 
solution tank and automatic or manually 
controlled feed to the brush 


Features of the new Ace Floorsavers are 
the low over-all height of 11 inches, prop- 


erly balanced motor over brush for. easier 
handling, and oversize heavy duty motor for 


long life and trouble free service. This new 


product is the result of over two years of 
designing and actual field testing, the com- 
pany states. A companion line of Ace soaps 
and waxes is alsd available. Full informa- 
tion and prices will be furnished on writ- 
ten request to the company. 


Mathieson Chemical Corp. | 
Buys Government Plant 


The War Assets Administration and 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. have concluded 


an agreement for the chemical company. to 


purchase the ammonia plant and ammonia 
oxidation facilities at Lake Charles, La.: it 
was announced Aug. 9 by Thomas 5S. 
Nichols, Mathieson president and chairman 
of the board, The purchase price was re- 
ported to be $7,063,300. According to Mr. 


FEROLEUM 


NON-OXIDIZING RUST PROOF METAL PRIMERS AND FINISHES 


Only products that meet specific requirements 
and overcome inherent difficulties can be 
entirely satisfactory. 


SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


204 CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 


WORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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Nichols, this move establishes Mathieson as | 


a major producer of synthetic ammonia, 


which is today one of the important sources | 
of nitrogen for the production of fertilizer | 
and other nitrogen products. The move 1s | 


also in line with Mathieson’s policy of ex- 
panding its operations and broadening its 


field of chemical activity, Mr. Nichols | 


stated. 


Grinnell Co. Announces 


New Textile Thermolier | 


Answering the demand for a unit heater 


specially. engineered to meet atmospheric | 
conditions inherent in textile plants, Grin- | 


nell Co.. Inc., Providence, R. I., announces 


the availability of its new Textile Ther- | 
molier in time for the 1948-49 heating | 


season. This new textile unit heater is ofter- 


ed after thorough laboratory and practical | 
held testing as an efhcient answer to the re- | 


quirement for a unit heater that can main- 


tain its heat transfer capacity under adverse | 


operating conditions in textile mills with a 
minimum of cleaning maintenance. 


The conventional finned surfaces used 
unit heaters that are subject to rapid clogg- 
ing have been eliminated in the design of 
the Textile Thermolier and ‘replaced with 
heat transfer surfaces of new design and 
having smooth contours. Removing lint, fly 
and dust from this new unit heater requires 


only a jet of air from a compressed air hose | 
or from a portable electric hand blower and | 
takes but a few minutes, the company | 
claims. A high volume of air delivery pro- | 
vides a partial self-cleaning action which. 
will maintain the heater’s capacity for long | 
operating periods, Complete clogging, com- | 
mon to multi-finned tube type heaters, 18 | 


almost impossible with the new construc- 
tion, it is claimed. 


The new Grinnell Textile Thermolier is | 


offered in one size with a heating rate of 
113,700 Btu per hour using steam at two 
pounds pressure and entering air at 60° F. 


With steam at 25 pounds pressure this same | 


unit delivers 143,400 Btu-s per hour. Any 
steam pressure up to’ 125° pounds can be 
used with corresponding increases in the 
heat transfer capacity. The Textile Ther- 
molier incorporates the regular Grinnell 
Thermolier features including U-tube con- 
struction and the patented cooling leg. 


The Textile Thermolier is put forward | 


As a practical, economical piece of equip- 
ment tor operation under textile heating 


conditions. It eliminates the need for costly | 
construction and expensive maintenance re- | 
quired in systems which filter all incoming | 


air to the heater. It provides ample heating 
Capacity for the usual textile conditions and 


reduces cleaning maintenance costs to new | 
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SADDLE 


AND CAP 


with SLIXONICE® searincs 


The New Frictionless Bearing 
That NEVER Needs Lubrication. 


YOU CAN NOW HAVE AN OIL-FREE DRAFTING UNIT WHICH WILL: 


Send for our booklet, illustrated bere, 


which 


new Slixonice Saddles and Cap Bars. «potent Applied For 


REDUCE SPINNING COST ~ 
ELMINATE YARN SOILING 
ELIMINATE SCORED ROLLS 
REDUCE COLLECTION OF LINT 
REDUCE ROLL PICKING 

CUT AVERAGE POWER 
CONSUMPTION 


gives detailed information on 


; Trademark 


DIXON SADDLE CO 


Established 1876 


Bristol, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 


NICE SADDLE AND CAP BAR NEBS 
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low levels. Production line facilities and 
materials are available to assure delivery of 
Textile Thermoliers at the start of the 
1948-49 heating season. The illustration 
above shows both the external and internal 
appearance of the new Textile Thermolier. 


Oakite Announces New 
Sanitizing Material 


A new, quaternary ammonium type of 
liquid germicide-disinfectant designed for 
all-purpose sanitizing, and for control. of 
mold, algae and slime, has recently been 
announced by Oakite Products, Inc., New 
York. The manufacturer reports this new, 
more concentrated material, Oakite Sanitizer 
No. 1, is designed for use where quick, 
thorough bacteria-killing. action and long- 
time Sanitizing protection is desired, or for 
controlling slime and algae in recirculated 
water, stored water and humidifying equip- 
ment. Among the outstanding advantages 
said to be provided by this material are the 


following. (1) It is stable: it may be stored 
tor long periods without loss of germicidal 
potency. (2) It 1s non-corrosive: diluted as 
recommended, it is no more corrosive than 
water, is safe to use on metal and rubber 
surfaces. (3) Recommended solutions of 
Oakite Sanitizer No. 1 are relatively non- 
toxic: they do not contain caustic or strong 
alkaline salts, phenol, iodine, mercury or 
other heavy metals. (4) It has rapid and 
sustained germicidal activity: the film left 
on equipment and other surfaces by solu- 
tions of this material acts as a continuing 
germicidal agent, protecting surfaces until 
clear-water rinse is applied. (5) It has wet- 
ting and penetrating action: ‘its surface- 
tension lowering properties enable it to 
penetrate all crevices of equipment and 
work surfaces. Oakite Sanitizer No. 1, the 
manufacturer states, is especially effective 
when used for controlling slime and algae 
in textile mill humidifying equipment. 
Readers desiring additional data concerning 
this new sanitizing agent may obtain copies 
of a specially compiled. Service Report by 
Oakite' Products, Inc... 157 
Thames St... New. York 6. N. Y: 


addressing 


Warper Reeds 
and Special Reeds 
of all kinds 


EXPANSION COMBS 


Phone 5678 


GREENSBORO LOOM 
REED COMPANY 


for Beamers, Warpers and Slashers 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Finest Quality Reeds for 
COTTON, WOOL, RAYON 
and SILK WEAVING 


Box 1375 


Develop Plastic Bobbin 
For Braiding Machines 


The announcement. by the Dillon-Beck 
Co. of Hillside, N. J., of a plastic bobbin 
designed for use on number one braiding 
machines marks one of the first successful 
uses of a thermoplastic material for textile 
machine equipment. It indicates that the in- 
dustry may offer a vast new market tor 
plastics. According to. latest reports, over 
100: million spinning bobbins of various 
types are now in use, with replacement re- 
quirements averaging over 15 mullion per 
year, 


The new bobbins are being injection 
molded with ethyl cellulose—said to be an 
exceptronally. tough plastic that -has fine 
dimensional stability and resistance to im- 
pact over.a broad temperature range, - re- 
sists. corrosion, and has a low moisture 
pickup. The material being used is a special 
formulation developed at the Parlin Plastics 
Laboratory of the Hercules Powder Co. and 


is being compounded by the Chemco Di-. 


vision of the Koppers Co. Thermosetting 
materials, including both molded and ‘cast 
plastics, and also the synthetics, have been 
tried.in similar applications in the past as 
designers of textile machihe equipment 
sought a more durable and longer-lasting 
material to replace conventional hardwoods 
used in bobbins. None, however, could pro- 
vide the toughness and resistance to impact 
that was needed. 

The exceptional toughness of the ethyl 
cellulose material is indicated by the fact 
that it can resist the tremendous compres- 
sion of tightly wound nylon yarn, while 
other materials will crush unless an inner 
support of metal is provided to prevent 
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SYSTEMS 
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crushing, The smooth, long-wearing plastic 
finish will not chip or peel and the bobbins 
are shatter-proof. When demonstrating sam- 
ples, Dillon-Beck invites customers to 
bounce the new bobbins on a concrete floor 
or against a brick wall to prove their dura- 
bility. 

. Another feature of the new bobbin is the 
resistance to wear on the ratchet gear which 
is an integral part of the one-piece plastic 
molding. According to the manufacturer, a 
great percentage of fatulres in old-type bob- 
bins resulted from breakage at this point. 
The broad range of through-and-through 
color available in the plastic bobbins will 
provide color identification for various styles 
and sizes when the full line is completed. 
Bobbins are provided with bronze bearings 
to provide permanent preicsion alignment 
throughout the full life of the bobbin. 


Plant At Sanford, N. C., 
Acquired By Saco-Lowell 


Saco-Lowell Shops, ‘Inc., of Biddeford, 
Me., Aug. 12 announced the purchase of 
the land, buildings and equipment of the 
Edwards Co. of Sanford, N. C., a: plant 
well adapted to the manufacture of textile. 
machinery. It is expected that a relatively 
short period will be required for some re. 
arrangement of facilities and that thereafter 
the unit will be producing Saco-Lowell 


products. The Edwards Co. manufactures 


air conditioning equipment, pumps and 
special machinery 

This move on. the part of . Saco-Lowell 
brings together one of the world's largest 
builders of textile machinery and an organ- 
ization that during World War II achieved 
and maintained an outstanding record as a 
producer of high precision airplane ‘parts, 
being awarded the coveted Army and Navy 
five times. It 1s Saco-Lowell's intention 
to operate the newly-acquired plant under 
the direction of the same local management 
that was responsible for so notable a record. 

This manufacturing unit in North Caro- 
lina will place Saco-Lowell in a position to 
better serve its customers, so many of whom 
ire located in the Southern states, and will 
prominently identify the company with the 
xpanding industrial South 

Saco- Low ¢ I} rece ntly leased the second 
argest structure in the West Yard of the 
tormer New England Shipbuilding Corp. at 
South Portland, Me. A company official 
‘aid the building's SO,000 square feet of 
pace would be used for general storage 
purposes in connection with operations at 
both the Biddeford plant and the Thomp 
on's Point branch in Portland. 


Sinclair Has New Line 
Of Spindle Lubricants 


Improved spindle lubricants that cut 
bolster wear as much as two-thirds have 
been made available to the textile industry 
by Sinclair Refining Co. Service-tested in 
‘spindles on spinning frames in regular pro- 
duction operation, the new oils, which bear 
the names of Lily White Oils AX, BX and 
CX, are said to have proved superior to 
long accepted. uncompounded mineral oils. 
Among improved qualities are oiliness value 
and stability in usage. Commenting on the 
new lubricant, a Sinclair lubrication en- 
gineer stated, ‘Performance results disclose 
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Doffing Boxes 
and Dye Beck Reels 


Cloth Reel 


Separators 


EXTILE, dyeing and finishing plants can cut 

deeply into operational costs by replacing 
ordinary metal parts with stainless steel. Stainless 
steel is particularly effective in preventing metallic 
contamination or to keep colors running true in 
successive runs. Reduced repairs, expense of frequent 
changes and adjustments, resistance to corrosion... 


soon repays initial costs. 


Whether your reqirements be large tanks or small 
separators, stainless or carbon steel .. . Truitt will 
fabricate it for you. Refer your specific needs to us 


. . . OUF engineering services are available to you 


without obligation. 


TRUIT 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY 
e GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA © 


Fabricators of Solid Stainless Stee! and Stainless-Clad Tanks @ Dyeing Vals © 
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reduced friction and wear, with less residue 
accumulation in spindle bases. This natural- 
ly contributes to extended spindle and 
bolster life. Also reduced maintenance and 
lowet power costs are obvious practical 
benefits.” 


SKF Starts Production 
Of New Textile Pulley 


Start of production on a new type of anti- 
friction tape tension pulley designed to aid 
the nation’s textile mills in the spinning of 
cotton and worsted yarns was announced 
July 26 by SKF Industries, Inc., Philadel- 
phia. Richard H. DeMott, vice-president of 
the ball and roller bearing firm, said manu- 
facturing schedules call for substantial pro- 
duction of the pulleys against a heavy back- 
log of orders. Volume deliveries are ex- 
pected to be made soon, he said. 7 

By maintaining uniform tension on tapes 
which drive spindles, anti-friction tension 
pulleys play an important part in the out- 
put of high-quality yarn by keeping spindle 
speeds constant, the company claims. An 
outstanding feature of the pulley, which can 
be mounted on all types of spinning frames 
without the need for special brackets, is the 
use of aluminum for the four-inch shell and 
shields. The pulley is) mounted: on a ball 
bearing having a stationary shaft and is sup- 
ported by plastic blocks which ft spinning 
frame brackets ‘now in use. 

Mr. DeMott pointed out that ball bearing 
tape tension pulleys, first developed by SKF, 


eliminate frictional ‘‘drag’’ and reduce spin- 
dle shutdowns due to tapes slipping from 
dragging pulleys. 


Daniels Products Are 
Described In Brochure 


Baskets, hampers and trucks are illustrat- 
ed and described in a new brochure offered 
to the trade by C. R. Daniels, Inc., manu- 
facturer of canvas items. Units discussed 
are widely adaptable to factory production 


and mill materials handling in textile in- 


dustries. Brochures may be obtained from 
C. R. Daniels, Inc., Daniels, Md., ask for 
Catalog No. 65. 


New Belting Plant Is 
Planned By Goodrich 


A multi-million dollar plant for the man- 
ufacture of industrial rubber belting will be 
built in Akron. Ohio, by The B. F, Good- 
rich Co,, it 1s announced by T. G. Graham, 
vice-president. Representing the first major 
expansion of production facilities in Akron 
by B. F. Goodrich in many years, the new 
plant will be erected only a few feet from 
the site of the original little plant built by 
Dr. B. F. Goodrich in 1870. Four factory 
buildings will be razed to permit construc- 
tion of the new plant. 

The new industrial products plant. will 
contain 150,000 square feet of floor space. 
The unusual height and heavy construction 
will require the use of more than 2,000 ton’ 
of structural steel and the building will 
house equipment especially designed for the 


RIGHT 
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life 


A PILOT GROUP POLICY CAN BE FITTED TO ANY Group 


We design Group Insutance Plans for Southern 
organizations | 
and 
hospitalization, and maternity for both emplovees 
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F. FREEMAN, Vice 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. F. STarrorn. President 


Home Office: GREENSBORO, N. C. 


with benefits to cover loss of 


sickness for employees; and surgery, 


President 


GROUP DIVISION 


manufacture of various types of belting. 
Work will be started during August al- 
though no general contract has yet been 
awarded, Mr. Graham said. 

B. F. Goodrich, one of the world’s largest 
producers of belting of all-types has been 
engaged in this field of manufacturing for 
nearly 50 years and is a pioneer producer 
of conveyor belting. 


Cite Superiority Of 
Stainless Steel Poteyes 
Riggs & Lombard, Inc., of Lowell, Mass., 
producer of the Fleet Line of finishing 
equipment, manufactures the stainless steel 
poteyes, illustrated below, which it claims 


-to-be superior to the commonly used porce- 


lain type on installations such as batch and 
other washers, fulling mills, as leads for 
scutchers, etc. 


they support this claim with actual “in 
use’ results which have proved. that. stain- 
less steel poteyes do not break or crack, have 
low friction and minimum abrasion, are re- 
sistant to chemical action, and the fact that 
steel cannot be broken by swelling wood as 
can porcelain. 

R & L stainless steel poteyes come in a 
wide variety of standard sizes, round and 
oval. Full information can be had by writ- 
ing direct to Riggs & Lombard, Foot ot 
Suffolk Street, Lowell, Mass. | 


Wash Fastness Of Direct 
Dyes Helped By Cuprofix 


A new group of _Cuprofix colors and 
Cuprofix after-treatment introduced by San- 
doz Chemical Works is reported to improve 
the fastness of fibers to home 
laundering, hot wet pressing and perspira 


cellulosic 


tion, Mill tests on package dyeing of yarn 
intended for a variety of purposes 
ranging from. cotton hose and sport. shirts 
fo rayon 


wide 


fastness 
rating of four to. five when certain direct 
dyes are treated with Cuprofix as compared 
to two to 


suitings, show a. wash 


three rating without Cuprofix 


The reports show that there is no migra- 


tion of color while in the wet state. In 


many Cases, the results are said to he great-. 


ly superior to diazotized and developed 
colors. And in Certain Cases, light fastness 
has shown improvement 

Cuprofix IS a Catton active resinous com- 
pound: to be used with certain colors indi- 
cated as Cuprofix colors. It is a pale green- 
ish powder easily dissolved in hot water 
The process calls for a short after-treatment 
with one to three per cent of Cuprofix at 
a temperature of 160° F. following. the 
usual procedure for direct. colors. After. the 
yarn has been rinsed well to remove all 
traces of salt or other anion-active materials, 
the previously dissolved Cuprofix is added 
to the cold fresh bath, the temperature is 
raised to 160° F. and run at this tempera- 
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ture for 30 minutes, Dyestuffs which are 
designated as Cuprofix colors include the 
following: Rubinole BL, Yellow GLE, Blue 
LUL, Blue RUL, Blue 2GL, Blue 4GL, 
Violet 2BL, Navy Blue SL, Brown GL, 
Black C Conc., 
and Red SBL: Further information about 
Cuprofix may be obtained by addressing 
Sandoz Chemical Works at 61 Van Dam 
Street, New. York 13, N. Y. 


Record Control 
Presentation Available 


“Records That Control Quality Control” 
and a companion film, “A Game of 
Chance,’ are combined in a 35-minute 
clinic presentation featuring a practical dis- 
cussion on quality control records in manu- 
facturing. These new soundslide films give 
a case history on how a user of a Standard 
Register system of record control. reduced 
scrap. rejects 23 per cent. Shown are the 
weaknesses common to many inspection re- 
port systems causing mixups of rejected ma- 
terial with good work passing through pro- 
duction, repeated inspection and reporting 
of the same lots of ‘work, double payment 
for labor on the same lots of material, short- 
age of material at assembly, and distorted 
reports to management. The film demon- 
strates a. system that provides control ot 
men, material, and machines through con- 
trol of every original record written. It also 
shows how management can be sure of re- 
ceiving accurate reports on the effectiveness 
of the quality control program. The clinic 
presentation is made without charge by rep- 
resentatives of Standard Register Co. as a 
basis for open discussion of quality control 
principals and problems dealing with basic 
records and systems of control. For further 
information. write Standard Register Co., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Fafnir In New Atlanta 
Office And Warehouse 


Bearing Co. of New 
Conn., has finished construction of a new 
warehouse and office located at 245 Pied- 
mont Avenue, Atlanta 2, Ga. Branch Man- 
ager A. G. Laughridge and his staff moved 
during August into the new. structure, 
which provides quarters much more ample 
than those previously occupied in Atlanta. 
In announcing the move, Mr. Laughridge 
predicted the enlarged facilities will result 
in better services to the entire southeastern 
section. ““Fafnir policy,” he said, “calls for 
supplying distributors from strategically lo- 
cated warehouses; with these new quarters 
it will be possible to maintain much ‘more 
complete stocks ‘than at any time in the 
past, and at the same time to extend en- 
gineering and sales services.’ Fafnir now 
maintains 18 warehouse stocks and 21 
branch offices for sales and engineering in 
major cities of the avenad 


Fatnir 


Veeder-Root Series 1260 
General-Purpose Counter 


Newest and most newsworthy event in 
counting devices for many years past is said 
to be this radically modern design just re- 
leased by Veeder-Root. Inc.. Hartford 
Conn. A mechanically operated counter 
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LET'S: GET DOWN 


R maybe you're the type who prefers to 
‘talk turkey,” In any event it adds up to the 
same thing when it comes to that all important 
little gadget we call a heddle. | 

It’s a little gadget, it’s true, but mighty im- 
portant when it comes ta figuring big profits. 
Pioneer heddles are demonstrably superior. 
They last longer. They do their job day and 
night, day in and day out with an absolute 
minimum of attention. | 

Let us prove our statements on your 
looms. Just write, wire or phone 
fora mill-experienced 


Pioneer representative. 
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which is adaptable to any standard drive— 
from either side—the new Series 1260 fea- 
tures a rich, two-tone “uniform” in gray 
crackle finish. The light gray band up and 
over the top of the counter gives natural 
emphasis to the easy-reading line of six 
black figures which stand up in bold con- 
trast. Built into a machine or product as 
standard equipment, this handsome counter- 


face will prove a decorative asset, as well as 


a practical extra utility that arouses new 


customer-interest and increases sales. Among 
other advantages of a built-in counter is that 


of definite proof of the performance-guaran- 
tee of the product into which the counter 
has been built. And in service, the direct 
readings supplied by the counter reduce op- 
erator-fatigue, and prevent many of the old 
errofs formerly made with graduated dials. 
The new Veeder-Root Series 1260 reset 
general-purpose counter 1S adaptable tO an 
unlimited range of use. And its slim lines 


NEW! 


mga be supplied with cabinets instead otf drawers of 
a combination of drawers and cabinets to suit your 
individual needs and space allotments tor your spin- 


ning room, weave room, card room or shop. 


All steel construction with 2” oak or 3” metal top. 
suitable for mounting a vise and grinding wheel. 

Roller suspension, individual drawers are locked and 
master keyed and can be assigned to vour fixers for 


their tools and supplies 
be removed from your plant 


FURTHER INFORMATION AND SPECIFICATIONS 


ON REQUEST 


MATERIAL HANDLING COST CAN BE REDUCED 
WITH THE PROPER EQUIPMENT 


The old stvle tool boxes can 


A NEATER, MORE CONVENIENT 
WORK BENCH AND TOOL CHEST 
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CASTERS 
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Devine 
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HAND and PLATFORM TRUCKS 
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HYDRAULIC and HAND LIFT 
TRUCKS 
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STEEL LOCKERS and SHELVING 
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lyon 
INDUSTRIAL PNEUMATIC 
TIRES, WHEELS and CASTERS 
General 
Representing— 
THE SUNRAY CoO. 
Roving-Battery Filling and 
Yarn Trucks 
EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 
Roving-Doffing-Lap and 
Conditioning Trucks 
BROWN TRUCK and TRAILER 
co 


Special Fabrications of Racks 
and Boxes. both stationary and 
portable.: 

KING CHEMICAL CO 
Floor Seal 
Floor Conditioning Machines 
Hand Soaps and Dispensers 
Scrubbing Compounds 

DANIELS CO 

Baskets and Trucks 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS — 


TEXTILE SPECIALTIES & EQUIPMENT 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


1504 E. WORTHINGTON AVE. 


TELEPHONES: 5-2946 & 4-7637 


and trim dimensions make it easy to fit into 
the design limitations of any type of prod- 
uct. 


Uses Of lon Exchangers 
Explained To Industry 


One of the most complete and graphic 
roundups of ion exchange technology and 
information yet available has just been pub- 
lished in a 24-page booklet by Resinous 
Products & Chemical Co. of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Publication of this data was prompted 
by the recent development of four new ad- 
sorbents, members of the Amberlite family 
of synthetic resins, which open up alto- 
gether new concepts of ion exchange per- 
formance. A description of how the process 
works, chart and tabular presentations of 
operational data, concise application infor- 
mation, a glossary of 85 terms and a com- 
plete bibliography (more than 200. titles) 
make the publication a virtual textbook of 
a process that sweeps broadly across the 
whole chemical industry.’ 

One effective presentation, for example, 
is a two-color projection which shows three- 
dimensionally the cperating capacity of each 
of the six Amberlites in related to the pH 
of the media. The manner of presentation 
is striking; the information it presents, even 
more so, for no longer can relative acidity 
or alkalinity limit the usefulness of ion ex 
change. Starting with a history of ion ex- 
change, the publication tells in readable 
text and with “animated” illustrations what 
ions are, how ion exchange works; and what 
major processes it impleme nts. Then tt de- 
scribes the properties of the new Amber- 
lites, and outlines the fields of purification, 
isolation, and separation in which they will 
prove most useful, are outlined. Detailed 
characteristics such as the density, particle 
size, physical and chemical stability, flow- 
rate and backwash characteristics of the 
Amberlites are presented tabularly. Another 
table gives the suggested operating charac- 
teristics for each exchanger—pH range, re- 
generation concentration, exchange capacity, 
rinse requirements, etc. 

In brief sections, the work then reviews 
scores of operations in which ion exchange 
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resins have distinguished themselves, such 
as in the purification of water and the re- 
moval of contaminants. Mixed-bed deion- 
ization, another phenomenal ‘‘first’’ which 
the new exchangers will contribute to the 
process industries, is explained. Then a two 
page glossary and a four-page bibliography 
double the booklet’s value as a reference. 

This represents the first time in the eight- 
year history of the company publication, 
The Restnous Reporter, that an entire issuc 
has been devoted to a single type of prod 
uct. Copies are available from the com- 
pany at 222 West “Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Technical Bulletins On 
Dial Scale Applications 


Five new three-color technical bulletins 
totaling 56 pages of data, diagrams, selec- 
tion advice and practical application infor- 
mation on dial scales—have just been pub- 
lished by the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia Division, and are offered with- 
out charge to production managers, traffic 
men and others throughout industry who 
rely on high-speed accurate weighing to 
measure and control the flow of goods. 

The most outstanding feature of | the 
counting scale bulletin (P-714G) 1s an en- 
tire chapter on “How to Select the Right 
Scale,’ complete with tabular. information 
and a: discussion of proper ratio specifica- 


tion, Platform «styles and sizes, dial 


pacities, and special methods of application 
are discussed. Various methods of counting, 
with examples, are set forth. Six photo- 
graphs, nine tables and eight drawings offer 
complete specification guidance. Other sec- 
tions describe the “unit weight cabinet,” 
the new Magnetrol mechanism, and proper 
pit construction methods 

The bulletins on portable platform scales 
and bench scales (P-714D and P-714F) also 
emphasize proper selection of the right 
model for the right job. They include, 
further, photographic illustrations of the 
many industrial uses of these scale types. 
Information on the actual installation illus- 
trated gives idea-clues for others to apply. 
In all, these two bulletins offer ten tables, 
24 photographs, and three dimensional 
drawings. The outboard bearing construc- 
tion to reduce wear and prevent platform 
tipping is explained. 

Bulletin P-714C on dormant platform 


_ Scales lays great stress on the new outboard 


bearing principle (fully illustrated) and 
other special design features to prevent 
shock and eccentric loading from affecting 
the lever system. Complete dimensional, Ca- 
pacity, and shipping weight data are given 
on 242 different models in six classifica- 
trons—both 
contained, with and without © tare-and-ca 
pacity beams or unit-weight cabinets. The 
chapter on “How to Select the Right Dor 
mant Platform. Scale” 
while. 

The bulletin on crane scales (P-714K) de 
scribes units suitable for loads up to 25 
tons—both of the standard and of the close 
headroom types. Dimensional drawings and 
capacity tables are included; as is helpful 
shop data on U-bolt suspensions and load 


self-contained and semr-selt 


IS. espec ially worth 


hooks. The safety devices incorporated in 
Yale crane scales to prevent any possibility 
of dangerous drops of heavy loads are ex- 
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plained. Again, complete specification in- 
formation is presented in tabular form with 
liberal diagrammatic and pictorial: illustra- 
tion. 

Copies may. be obtained from R. F. Mil- 
ler, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 4530 Tacony 
Street, Philadelphia 24, Pa. | 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has an 
nounced the establishment of a Chemical 
Division to handle the company’s rapidly 
expanding manufacture and. sales. of syn- 
thetic rubber and its combination with other 
raw chemicals. Herman R. Thies, present 
manager of the plastics and coatings depart- 
ment, will head the new division. W. H. 
Aiken, assistant department manager, will 


assume a similar position in the new di- 
vision. This new division has been created 
from the plastics and coatings department 
of the previously called Chemical Products 
Division, now known as the General Prod- 
ucts Division 

The new chemical division will handle 
all chemical raw material sales for Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. In line with the change 
all personnel of the plastics and coatings 
department will become members of the 
Chemical Division. staff. Creation of 
Chemical Division makes it possible for 
Goodyear to offer specialized technical fa 
cilities in research and development . to 
manufacturers, large and. small alike, who 
use Goodyear chemicals in their end prod- 
ucts. 


SECONDS 
wth the Improued 


STANLEY ACE STRAPPING TOOL 


@ Puts strapping on a production basis! Even a 
beginner can make time with it. Magazine holds 


75-100 seals — is easily loaded and seals in any 
position. The ‘‘Ace’’ comes in three sizes to 
handle %”’, 2’ and %”’ strapping. Put this pro- 

duction tool to work for you. Write for informa- 
tion or ask for demonstration. The Stanley 
Works, Steel Strapping Division, 201 Lake St., 


New Britain, Conn. 


STEEL STRAPPING AND 
CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


STANLEY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Butterworths Rayon Pot Spinning Machine 


HE rayon division of H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 

of Philadelphia, Pa., builder of textile finishing ma- 
chinery, has announced that. numerous refinements and fea- 
tures have been incorporated in the post-war Butterworth 
pot spinning machines. The latest models, of the 100-spin- 
dle type, which are being built and shipped to rayon manu- 
facturers both in the U. S. and in such countries as Chile, 
Mexico and Colombia, Peru and Egypt, are equipped with 
numerous modified features including a redesigned traverse 
system. The patented traverse control mechanism is an out- 
standing contribution to the development of high speed 
spinning. 

Utilizing the firm's modern experimental facilities, But- 
terworth engineers have made special efforts to keep pace 
with advances made in textile chemistry. A great deal of 
study and experimental work preceded the design changes 
on the traverse system accomplished during the period from 
the end of World War II. | 

The outstanding feature of the Butterworth rayon pot 
spinning machine is the traverse system. It is generally 
agreed that the traverse system is the heart of the pot spin- 
ning machine inasmuch as it is solely responsible for the 
‘building of firm cakes of good density.and contour. Accord- 
ing to careful comparisons, results indicate that the Butter- 
worth traverse systems will operate faster than conventional 
traverse systems on other machines. 

Early in the 1930s, Butterworth engineers set out to de- 
velop a traverse drive that would fulfill numerous demands 
of a spinning machine operating at high speed. Among the 


Drive end of Butterworth'’s rayon pot spinning machine, 


factors. to be considered were: good operation at high speed; 


minimum vibration from the traverse motion; flexibility of 
stroke characteristics; easy adjustment of length of stroke 
and height of stroke; minimum lost time for maintenance. 


The fast traverse drive builds cakes of good density with an open wind 
suited for conventional washing and treating. 


After many experiments, Butterworth developed the tra- 
verse drive covered by United States Patent No. 1,968,026. 
This drive is unique in that it has no cams and operates 
smoothly up to one and a half times the highest speed ob- 
tainable with cam traverse drives. This fast traverse builds 
cakes of good density with an open wind suited for conven- 
tional washing and treating. With high-speed operations, 
the tendency for bands of ribbons to form in the cake are 
reduced to a minimum. Vibrations are reduced since there 
aré no cam reversals to contribute to them. 

Butterworth engineers consider as most important the fact 
that different spinning conditions such as denier, traverse 
speed and pot speed change the reversal characteristics of 
the traverse stroke. Conditions such as these affect the lag 
between the funnel tip and the laying on point of the cake. 
Therefore different stroke characteristics are called for in 
diversified spinning conditions. Butterworth’s traverse drive 
from this point of view is the most flexible of any known 
since, with slight adjustment, a variety of stroke charac- 
teristics can be obtained. Design features in the control unit 
enable quick adjustment to give stable cakes, uniform in 
contour under any set of spinning conditions. No extra 
parts are necessary for these adjustments. 

Precision speed’ controls on the Butterworth spinning ma- 
chines are an example of progressive engineering research 
in developing pot spinning machines to produce the finest 
quality rayon. The drive of the Butterworth pot spinning 
machine is novel in its simplicity of design, compactness of 
construction, and in the precision operation of its controls. 

Many advantages of the Butterworth drive over standard 
gear train are claimed. In addition to decided gain of un- 
interrupted spinning, the infinite speed regulation over a 
wide range has an advantage in flexibility that is most im- 
portant to spinning high quality rayon. The drive through 
Link-Belt P. I. V. is considerably smoother than through 
any gear train. Upper godets, lower godets and viscose 
pumps are all driven from the main drive motor through 
spiral bevel gear boxes and Link-Belt P. 1. V. speed con- 
trol units. These P. I. V.’s give the godets and pumps in- 
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finite speed variation over wide limits without the spinning 
Speed 
adjustments are made while the spinning machine is run- 
ning by regulation of the P. I, V. handwheels. This regula- 
tion allows for up to 100 per cent stretch between godets 
and a range in pump speed from 15 to 90 r. p. m. 
speeds range from SO to 100 meters per minute. 


delays encountered with change gear arrangements. 


“Spinning compensators” have become an important fea- 
For this reason, the 
upper godet compensator on Butterworth machines has also 
been given attention by engineers. 


ture on modern spinning machines. 
In rayon pot spinning, 
the tension on the thread being drawn into the pot decreases 
as the doffing period progresses: This decrease in tension is 
a result of the cake building up, since the centrifugal force 
acting on the end of the thread diminishes as the inside 
diameter of the cake gets smaller. The tension decrease 
changes the denier over the doffing period, giving a slightly 
heavier denier thread at the end of the doffing period than 
at the beginning. 


‘As rayon quality assumed greater importance, it became 


Spinning 


apparent to rayon producers that this change in tension had 
to be compensated for if the deniers were to be held within 
very fine limits, and the dye index controlled for a given 
quantity of rayon yarn. 

On Butterworth spinning machines, the godet 
wheel is made to increase in speed progressively through 
the dofhing period, thereby increasing the tension on the 
thread to the upper godet at a rate equal to the decrease in 
tension on the thread going into the pot. Thus the thread 
is subjected to the same over-all stretch and the denier and 
dye index controlled over the doffing period. | 

Other features included in Butterworth machines are the 
funnel bracket, 


u ppe 


made of acid resistant material. and de 


signed to give rigid funnel support free of vibration at 
even the highest traverse speed; upper and lower godets, 
provided with either smooth or corrugated face as required, 
with each unit driven smoothly by spiral gears from a drive 
shaft located inside the lead covering of the machine. 

The’ Butterworth Pump bracket is designed to take the 


Zenith metering pump. This pump operates with com- 


FOR MAXIMUM PRODUCTION & 


Designed for long life, minimum stretch and greater 
flexibility. Specially constructed of layers of cotton 
duck impregnated with rubber in thicknesses as re- 
quired. In finished strapping or rall lengths. 


No stretch. No slip. Uniform operation plus long 
life insure continuous, more efficient production. 


Absorb impact shock and vibration. Reduce build- 
ing and machinery maintenance. Scientifically con- 
structed of specially woven cotton duck impreg- 
nated with rubber. By using Fabreeka cement lag 
screws or bolts can be eliminated. 


Specially designed for minimum stretch, smooth- 
ness of operation and long life. Can be furnished 
in wrapped endless construction or with stepped 
splices, or in roll lengths. 


For all conveyor operations where cleanliness, free- 
dom from stretch, resistance to moisture, accuracy 
of tracking and uniformity 

of operation plus long 

life are desired. 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Incorporated 
22 C SUMMER STREET 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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THE MAGNO-TRONIC FLUORESCENT STARTER 


PROTECTS ' Pully automatic thermal relay with unusually long 


life that eliminates blinking lights and protects all 
auxiliary equipment. 


SIMPLIFIES Replacement of worn-out lamp automatically re- 


stores closed circuit-——replacement of starter un- 
necessary. No button to push. 


REDUCES Magno-Tronic starters provide exact timing in the 


lamp electrode——preheating process preventing ex- 
cosTs cessive loss of emission material thereby assuring 
the maximum in the useful life of a lamp. The 
established quality of this starter saves considerable 
time in maintenance and man hours required to 
repair and/or replace an inoperative lighting unit 


VERSATILE Will operate efficiently over an extended voltage 


range under widely varying temperatures. 


The (SP-15-20) for use with either 15 or 20 watt lamps 
The (SP-30-40) for use with either 30 or 40 watt lamps 
The (SP-100) for use with 100 watt lamps 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 


Ask for descriptive literature 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP. 


ales Y Sal 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Moving — Erecting — Exporting 
General Overhauling 


Sg Textile Apron Co. 


ALL TYPES OF PICKER APRONS 
AND BEATER LAGS 


1055 WEST FRANKLIN AVENUE 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONES 
Day-1723 Night—2149-W 

996-W 


Serving the Textile Ind istry Since 1923 


mendable efficiency. Spinning motors are self-aligning and 
self-lubricating. Motors are controlled in groups of six by 
reversing type switches which stop motors within a matter 
of seconds. Since switches are operated by a foot lever, the 
doffer has both hands free to begin doffing operations 1m- 
mediately. Additional features which are ayailable include 
Plexiglas doors, automatic lubrication systems and duct sys- 
tems arranged to suit plant conditions. 

Demand for Butterworth rayon spinning machines has 


been world wide with orders for machines arriving from - 


numerous foreign countries. Some of the largest rayon. man- 
ufacturers in the country are included among the firms 
which have purchased Butterworth machines. Today, rayon 
producers all over the world are looking toward America 
for advances in synthetic fiber manufacture. H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co. recognizes the importance of its role and 


is constantly seeking to create machines with greater flexi-— 


bility and simplified operation to help the rayon industry 
maintain its growing volume of production. 


Georgia Operating Executives Meet Oct. 16 


Plans for the Fall meeting of the Textile Operating Ex- 
utives of Georgia have been announced, by Secretary-treas- 
urer Robert W. Philip of Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange. 
The meeting will be held Saturday, Oct. 16, in the Chemis- 
try Building on the Georgia School of Technology campus 
in Atlanta. The football teams of Georgia and Auburn play 
in the afternoon following the meeting. | 

Questionnaires on slashing and weaving have been mailed 
to all member mills, which have been requested to furnish 
various information on mill operations and return it to Mr. 
Philip by Sept. 9. Ten questions are devoted to slashing, 
and 12 to weaving. 


Book Describes Southern Textile Communities 


A book, Southern Textile Communities, written by Dr. 
William Hays Simpson of the department of _ political 
science Of Duke University and published by the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, is just off the press and 
is. being distributed to members of the association and 
public and school libraries. Dr. Simpson, also the author 
of Life in Mill Communities and The Small Loan Problem 
of the Carolinas, explains in the preface that he was invited 
by the association to make a study of life in cotten mill 
communities in the Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama, and 
that while the organization, which is made up of executives 
of Southern textile mills, met the costs of the study, he had 
enjoyed absolute freedom both in the development of the 
study and in the conclusions reached. 

In a foreword, the late Dr. W. P. Jacobs, president of 
the association when the study was made and until his re- 
cent death, said that he had long been impressed with Dr. 
Simpson's deep and sincere interest in the welfare of the 
Southern textile worker, his family and his community, and 
that ‘with full freedom of action and decision,’ Dr. Simp- 
son had gone personally into the held, “gathered his facts 
in his own way and reached his own conclusions, that the 
study might be used not merely to bring the facts into their 
true light, but also that his study may lead the industry to 
the correction of any shortcomings which may have been 
discovered.” 

After a chapter on the historical background of the 
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Southern industry, in which it is brought out that although | 


industry plays an important part in improving the popula- 
tion, both economically and socially, it was not until after 


the turn of the 19th Century that much progress was made | 
in the development of the mills, the author goes into a_ 


discussion of the mill village. Explaining that the cotton 
mill village originated as a social and economic necessity 


and not as a paternalistic intention on the part of the manu- 


facturer, he declares that from the very beginning mill man- 
agement has taken great interest in developing the educa- 
tronal, recreational and religious facilities of the communt- 
ties and that, although the homes in these villages were, at 
first, drab and unattractive, they have steadily improved 
through the years. He describes the houses, generally, as 
solidly built and says that shrubbery is plentiful and streets 
are paved and carefully laid out. Occupants are usually 
furnished water and electricity free of charge or at greatly 


reduced rates and while rents charged vary, most of the. 
mills included in the survey collect from 25 to 50 cents per | 


room per week, 3 
The information used in the book 1s a compilation of 
replies of 125 mulls to quéstionnaires sent to all mills be- 


longing to the association and of the results of personal calls | 


to mills considered by Dr. Simpson as sufficiently varied in 
type to be representative of the industry. 


The long-standing interest of the mills in education ts 


stressed in a chapter which tells of large sums spent in help- | 


ing to build or equip schools and .of the assistance mill 
management has given in the development of night schools, 


nursery schools, and vocational schools. That mill owners | 
have from the earliest days co-operated in the building and | 
maintenance of churches is also brought out by Dr. Simp- | 
son. Donations of electricity, fuel and other such items to | 
churches are reported as the author gives the results of his 


study. 
In regard to health matters, Dr. Simpson found the’ mill 
owners have for many years been active in the promotion 


of sanitation and other health-assuring conditions, that. 


many of the mills provide doctors and nurses for their em- 
ployees, that some have constructed infirmaries and hospi- 
tals, that others provide dental and X-ray equipment, that 
instruction in health and first aid is considered an important 
part of the program of many mills. He says that better 
health facilities are found in counties where there are tex- 


tile mills than in others, a condition which is largely due 


to the emphasis industry places on health, plus the addi- 
tional funds made available to local governments through 
taxes collected from. the mills. 

That people who live in the communities have little 
opportunity to get bored is indicated in the fact that so 
many of the mills have made possible community houses or 


A. buildings where many facilities for recreation 


are available for the residents of the village. Kindergartens, 


libraries, gymnasium classes, and club facilities were re-| 


ported by a number of the mills. 

Mill stores have for some time been a controversial issue. 
According to Dr. Simpson, the coming of the automobile, 
which makes it possible for mill employees to shop in 
neighboring towns, has made the mill store the exception 
rather than the rule. However, he learned in his survey that 


where the mill stores remain in operation the prices charged 


are in hne with those ot competing stores and that no em- 


ployees feel any compulsion to trade in the mill stores. The | 
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take any card 
-Red or Black! 


Take any card in vour mill: Is it showing red or black figures on 
your books? That depends on how much and how efficiently it 


runs. Shutdowns or poor quality work postpone or prevents profits. 


To help keep your cards running continuously and efficiently use 
Ashworth Card Surveys. Many of the biggest mills in the country 
have been using them for vears. They are made free of charge by 
practical card men, at regular intervals if you so desire, and include 
inspection of bearings and chains as well as all card clothing. 
Written reports enable you to decide what repairs and replacements 
are necessary and to schedule them so as to involve a minimum loss 


of production time and to spread out the cost. 


Ashworth has a COMPLETE line of card clothing products to 
supply your. needs. And with 4 factories, 6 repair shops, and. 7 


distributing points we can give efficient service. 


Write us at Fall River. and arrange for a survey of your cards. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


FALL RIVER*+$ WORCESTER*{ PHILADELPHIA*+£ ATLANTA 
GREENVILLE*#+¢ CHARLOTTE DALLAS*#$ (Textile Supply Co.) 


*Factory +Repair Shop Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, Silk,Rayon and Asbestos Cards and for all types of 
Napping Machinery. Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for 
Special Purposes. Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire. Sole Distribu- 
tors for Platt’s Metallic Wire. Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 


PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHING 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S.C. . 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P.O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU] 


You Get— 


QUALITY SERVICE 
AND ACCURACY 


When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 


Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


NORLANDER-YOUNG 


MACHINE COMPANY 


York Road Phone 5-4022 
| GASTONIA, N. C. 
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fact that they are conveniently located and extend credit as 
well as carry a good variety of merchandise is believed by 
Dr. Simpson to be responsible for their business. He has 
found, however, a decided trend away from the operation 
of these stores in recent years. 

The effort of some of the mills to protect employees from 
loan sharks by operating loan funds which charge little or 
no interest is described by the author. He stresses the need 
for passage of adequate loan laws in the Carolinas, Georgia 
and Alabama to relieve the loan shark problem. 


Spinner-Breeder Conference Program Outlined 


The program this year for the Fifth Spinner-Breeder Con- 
ference, scheduled for Sept. 20-22 at Greenville and Stone- 
ville, Miss., will emphasize the cotton breeder’s. contribution 
to quality cotton. Invitations were mailed out early this 
month by the Delta Council, which sponsors the annual 
event, 

With Senator George B. Walker of Stoneville presiding, 
the conference will begin Sept. 20 at 10 a. m. in the Gold 
Room of: the Hotel Greenville. Welcoming addresses will 
be made by Governor Fielding L. Wright of Mississippi 
and W. T. McKinney of Anguilla, Miss., president of the 


Delta Council. The response will be made by Dean Mal- 


colm E. Campbell of the North Carolina State College 
School of Textiles. Dr. George Wilds, president of Coker’s 
Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, S. C., will discuss “The 
History and Accomplishments of Spinner-Breeder Confer- 
ences,” and Early C. Ewing, agronomist for the Delta & 
Pine Land Co. at Scott, Miss., will speak on ‘The History 
of Cotton Varieties.” 


Dr. H. W. Barre, head pathologist in charge of the Bu- 


reau of Plant Industry (UV. S. Department of Agriculture) 
at Beltsville, Md., will preside at the afternoon session Sept. 
20. Speakers include: Dr. J. W. Neely, cotton breeder for 
Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Co., “ABCs of Cotton Breeding;”’ 
Posey Brown, cotton breeder for Bobshaw Seed Co. at In- 
dianola, Miss., “Breeding for Fiber Quality; Dr. C. H. 
Rogers of Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co., ‘Breeding for Wilt 
Resistance; and James B. Dick, agronomist for the Bureau 
of Plant Industry at Stoneville, “Breeding for Improved 
Grades.” This session will be followed by a tour of the 
Bobshaw Seed Co., and Monday evening the - Stoneville 
cotton merchants will be hosts at a cocktail party and supper. 

Presiding over the morning session Sept. 21 will be C. C. 
Smith, now executive assistant for the Staple Cotton Co- 
operative Association at Greenwood: Papers will be deliv- 
ered by C. P. Owen, president of the Mississippi Seed Im- 
provement Association, Robinsville, “Lint Identification in 
Mississippi;'’ Otto Goedecke, Otto Goedecke Cotton Co:, 
Hallettsville, Tex., “Selecting and Merchandising Quality 
Cotton; Percy S. Howe, president of American Thread Co.., 
New York City, “Report on Long-Staple Cotton;”’ and Rob- 
ert B. Evans, in charge of survey and appraisal work for the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, New Orleans, La., 
Cotton's Increasing Competition from Synthetic Fibers and 
Paper—-What Breeders and Spinners Should Be Doing To- 
wards Meeting It.’’ A tour of gins will precede a noontime 
barbecue sponsored by the Mississippi Seed Improvement 
Association and the Delta Council. 

Tuesday afternoon will be devoted to tours of Stoneville 
Pedigreed Seed Co., the Delta Branch Experiment Station 
and the Federal Fiber and Ginning Laboratory. Delta cotton 
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breeding firms will give a banquet that night, to be followed 
by a Cotton-Textile Institute style show. 

A panel discussion on “Problems of Quality Control from 
Breeder to Spinner’’ is scheduled for Wednesday morning, 
with Dean Campbell as moderator. On the panel will be 
H. Arrowsmith of the British Raw Cotton Commission. A 
tour of the Delta & Pine Land Co. in the afternoon will con- 
clude the program. 

Totel accommodations’ are being handled by the Delta 
Council office, which has requested that all reservations be 
made by Sept. 10. 


Industrial Trainers Group Holds Meeting 


The Carolina Industrial Trainers Association met for its 
second quarterly meeting of the year recently at Pacolet 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co. Harvey Frick, training and safety direc- 
tor at Mathews Mills, Greenwood, S. C., president of the 
association, . presided at the meeting. S. C. Thomas of 
Graniteville (S. C.) Mfg. Co., secretary, ‘assisted. 


Guest speaker at the meeting was. Leonard R. Booker, 


state teacher trainer, Clemson College, who discussed the 


development and growth of industrial training. Mimeo- 


graphed copies of Mr. Booker’s remarks were later furnish- | 


ed members of the association. Actual plant benefits of the 


training program were described by C. T. Holland, assistant, 


superintendent at Pacolet Mfg. Co. 

The next meeting of the association will be held the latter 
part of September, the date to be announced later, with 
Abbeville (s.-) Mills Corp. as host. The meeting -will 
be held either at the Abbeville plant or at one of the firm's 
plants at Union, S. C.. The program committee for the 
coming meeting consists of Addison B. Carwile of Abbe- 
ville Mills Corp., Marvin Self of Drayton Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., and Richard Hartman of Riegel Textile Corp., 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 


Cotton Usage In Book Bindings Increases 


More Americans are reading more books. The National 
Cotton Council gave new confirmation to this fact recently 
when its market researchers announced that use of cotton 
in book bindings increased from 22,750 bales in 1939 to 
55,690 in 1946, a gain of nearly 53 per cent during the 
eight-year period, 


Confer On Textile Drying Methods 


A liaison committee composed of representatives of utility 
Orporations, equipment manufacturers, and textile mills 
met Aug. 4 at the Institute of Textile Technology, Char- 
Jottesville, Va.. for an all-day conference on means of im- 
proving present methods of drying of textiles. 

The 12-man committee, whose members are leaders in 
their respective fields, together with scientists of the insti- 
tute, planned to formulate a textile drying research program 
to be carried out by the institute which should: result in 
improvements in this important phase of textile manufac- 
ture. The meeting is an outgrowth of a heating and drying 
conference which was held at the institute last April. This 
session attracted many leaders from industries interested in 
the problem of drying textiles. At this earlier meeting, the 
whole problem of textile drying was thoroughly discussed, 
and Ward Delaney, president of the Institute of Textile 
l'echnology, appointed the committee to act as a liaison 
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TO MAKE ENDS 


CARTER, INC. 


BOYCE 
WEAVER’S 
KNOTTER 


In the BOYCE WEAVER'S KNOTTER you 
will find a rare combination of high 
speed efhiciency and economy that is 
absolutely essential. to profits today. 


In one fast, smooth action this me- 
chanical marvel ties a perfect weavers 
knot and clips the ends clean and even. 


The BOYCE WEAVER'S KNOTTER makes 
ends meet in the strongest, most uni- 
form knot you have ever seen. And, 
most important, it contributes materi- 
ally to making ends meet on the profit 
side of the ledger. 
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HERRICK, 44 Srreet, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


D. HUGHES SALES CO... 1812 Main Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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party between groups which are interested in this problem. 

Various methods of drying, including infrared, high- 
frequency dielectric, and other methods currently in use, 
were discussed at the conference. The discussion was led by 
Dr. Warren Busse, technical director of the institute. Mem- 
bers of the institute's research staff taking part in the pro- 
gram included Dr, Alex Robertson, Ralph Feil, C. A. Casey 
and Lawrence Leatherland. 


Members of the committee include: Edwin M. Clapp of 


Georgia Power Co., W. Paul Lyman of Carolina Power & 
Light Co., T. L. Bissell of Alabama Power Co. and C. E. 
Anderson of Virginia Electric & Power Co., representing 
the utilities group; Paul H. Goodell of Trumbull Electric 
Mfg. Co., Ira J. Barber of Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., E. S. 
Lammers of Westinghouse Electric Corp., and Walliam G. 
Ellis of the Industrial Electronics Section, Radio Corp. of 
America, representing the manufacturers group; R. H. Tut- 
tle of Fieldcrest Mills, Division of Marshall Field & Co., 
Inc., Dr. Thomas G. Hawley of United Merchants & Man- 
ufacturers, Inc., M. T. Barnhill of Avondale Mills. Syla- 
cauga, Ala., and Herman Granberry of West Point (Ga.) 
Mfg. Co., representing the mills group. 


Mills Asked To Absorb Increase 


Mills were urged to absorb the increase in rayon yarn 
prices in a statement recently by Herman Chopak, president 
of the Textile Distributors Institute: 

~The rayon companies have from time to time been forced 
by increased labor and other costs to increase slightly their 
prices. But these increases have been a negligible cost to 


the mill’ Now it should be pointed out that prices are 


already high enough and there is such a thing as pricing 
oneself out of the market. This yarn increase due to labor 
can and should be absorbed by the mills. 


“Retailers, cutters, distributors and some mills are giving | 


good value. They are marketing merchandise which is 
pleasing and acceptable to the consumer. Any increase in 
the cost of goods will be a hardship for the consumer and 
will help speed up inflation. The textile industry owes it to 
itself to keep its prices within reasonable bonds and thus 
help to deflate the sptrit of inflation.” 


New York Cotton Exchange Reduces Margins 


Prompted by the large cotton crop in prospect this season 
and the need for providing ample hedging facilities for 
such a crop, the New York Cotton Exchange, effective Aug. 
16, announced a reduction of $5 to $10 a bale tn margins 
of speculative accounts on the exchange. The new margin 
rates are based on current government crop loan policies. 
Previous original margins for non-trade accounts were based 
on the market level of the staple. The new margin rates 
are as follows: $10 per bale on transactions entered into up 
to 33 cents per pound; $15 per bale from 33.01 to 36 cents 
per pound; $20 per bale from 36.01 to 39 cents per pound; 
and $25 per bale from 39.01 to 42 cents per pound with 


similar increases in each further advance of three cents per 


pound. 

The annual meeting of the Narrow Fabrics Division of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., will be held at the Caro- 
lina Hotel at Pinehurst, N. C., on Oct. 16 and 17, it has 
been announced, 


lextile Hall 


The financial and operating personnel of textile plants are cordially invited to attend 


The Toth SOUTHERN 


OCTOBER 4th to 9th, 1948 


Greenville, $. 


More than 200 manufacturers of textile machinery, equipment, accessories, building, operat- 
ing and office supplies, primary and fabricating materials, and parts, will have displays. This will 
mark the first meeting in Textile Hall of mill men and machinery and equipment manufacturers 
since 1941. There will be shown not only standard products, but some new ones developed in the. 


last seven years. 


Through our Reservations Committee all who attend the Exposition may obtain comfortable 


quarters. Address letters to Textile Hall Corporation, Greenville, S. C. 

Note: This Exposition is exclusively for the textile industry, and is open only to those 
holding admission tickets. Because of limited aisle areas, children under sixteen 
years of age cannot be admitted at any time. 
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July Rayon Yarn, Staple Shipments Gain 


Rayon yarn and staple shipments in July totaled 94,900,,- 

O00 pounds, two per cent more than in June and 17 per cent 
over the corresponding month in 1947, according to the 
Rayon Organon, statistical bulletin of the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. For the first seven months of the year, ship- 
ments of rayon totaled 632,400,000 pounds, an increase of 
.9 per cent over the January-July period of 1947. Filament 
arn shipments in July amounted to 72,600,000 pounds, an 
ncrease of three per cent over the previous month and 17 
per cent more than in July, 1947. Viscose+-cupra yarn was 
shipped to the extent of 47,200,000 pounds and acetate 
»5,400,000 pounds. For the first seven months of 1948, 
viscose+-cupra shipments were up six per cent and acetate 
6 per cent. Rayon staple plus tow shipments in july 
amounted to 22,300,000 pounds, slightly under the June 
level, but 21. per cent above July, 1947. Shipments of rayon 
staple plus tow in the first seven months of 1948 were 32 
per cent above deliveries in the corresponding pertod last 
year, 
Filament yarn stocks held by producers at the end of July 
amounted to 9,400,000 pounds of which 6,300,000 pounds 
were viscose-+-cupra and 3,100,000 acetate. Rayon staple 
and tow stocks amounted to 4,000,000 pounds at the end of 
last month. 

In a study of second quarter rayon production, the 
Organon points out that the tndustry continues its record- 
breaking pace with an output of 278,900,000 pounds, four 
per cent more than was produced in the first quarter of the 
year, and 17 per cent. over the April-June period of 1947. 
An increase has been shown in each of the last eight quar- 
terly periods. How notable has been the achievement of the 
industry in boosting its output ts shown by the fact that in 
the first six months of the year, its production of 547,200,- 
J00 pounds fell only five per cent short of equalling the 
‘otal output for the whole year of 1941. 

In the second quarter of 1948, new records were made 
both in the viscose+-cupra and acetate processes of man- 
ufacture. Viscose+-cupra filament yarn and viscose staple 
and tow output was two per cent over -the first quarter and 
seven per cent over the corresponding period last year. 
Acetate filament yarn and staple output was nine per cent 
over the first quarter of 1948 and 46 per cent above second 
quarter 1947 output. Rayon filament yarn production totaled 
210,900,000 pounds, an increase of 17 per cent over the 


second quarter of 1947. The major increase in filament 


yarn output was achieved by the. acetate division of the 
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ALLEN High Speed 


Rayon Warper MODEL 
See how it doffs in 30 seconds | 


A tew turns of beam doffer crank Releasing wing nut frees beam’ 
depresses ball bearing beam arm by permitting ball bearing to 
and lowers beam to floor. slip off shaft ends.’ 


. Speeds up to 350 yards per minute. 

. Electric stop motion. 

. Beam doffing device. 

. Adaptable for use with any make Cone Creel. 

. All adjustments made on outside of warper. 

. Predetermined Veeder-Root Yardage Counter and 

Measuring Roll. 

7. Expansion Combs made with hard chromium-plated 
dents. 

8. Vibrator Motion for ends at Back Comb, to eliminate 
wearing of dents. 

9. Efficient braking device. 

10. End and End Leesing Device if desired. 

11, Motor and V-Belt Drive. 

12. Silent Chain and Sprockets in place of gears. 

13. Bail bearings throughout. 

14. Bearings equipped with Alemite fittings. 


“Good Warps are 
made on Good Beams’ 


— 


XARXRHT Rayon Warper fer 
warping viscose rayon yarn of 
50-1100 denier, specially rein- 
forced for this work. HC Warper 
Beams for acetate and Nylon 


Extra heavy reinforcements to 


stand pressure of these yarns. 


ALLEN 


COMPANY 


parts General Offices: 
en 

Replace™ and Entw'> 156 River Road 
Saco worpers New Bedford, Mass. 


+ Kepresentatives in all 
Textile Localities and 
all Principal Countries 
af the World 
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FISHER FUNCTIONAL 
TEXTILE 


TRUCKS 


bd ee, 


FISHER 
OUTSIDE 
STYLE A RECESSED 
Fibre Truck REINFORCED 


For Roving, Filling, Doffing, Lap, Plattorm, Battery Filling, 
and Every Mill Need. Fisher Vulcanized Fibre Trucks are so 
designed as to. avoid damage to machinery on contact 
Reinforced at exactly the right places, inside and: out. 


Write today for FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, 


“Fisher Functional Textile Trucks.” 


CO. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT, TEXTILE 
BOX 244 - HARTWELL, GEORGIA 


Established 1838 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out fer Adjust- 
ment and Ke- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Stret Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Distributors 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
eers ilects 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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industry with a total of 71,700,000 pounds, It represented 
a 45 per cent increase over the second quarter of last year 
but it must be taken into account that a strike at the plant 
of the largest acetate producer during June of 1947 cut 
deeply into last year's output. Viscose-+-cupra filament yarn 
production in the second quarter reached a new high of 
139,200,000 pounds, an increase of six per cent over the 
corresponding quarter of 1947. : 
Second quarter production of rayon staple and tow 
amounting to 68,000,000 pounds, a iY per cent increase 
over the second quarter last year, also set a new record. The 
increase in acetate staple production accounted for most of 
the staple and tow gain in poundage. Of the total second 
quarter staple and tow production, the viscose process ac- 
counted for 67 per cent and the acetate process 33 per cent. 
Filament yarn deliveries in the second quarter, totaling 206,- 
900,000. pounds, also broke all previous records for domes- 
tic shipments. They were 19 per cent over domestic ship- 
ments in the corresponding period last year. Filament yarn 
shipments to the textile trades in the second quarter showed 
an increase of five per cent over the first quarter, while 
those to tire manufacturers increased 41/, per cent. _ For the 
first six months, yarn shipments to the textile trades amount 
ed to 285,900,000 pounds, an increase of 19 per cent over 
the first half of 1947, while deliveries to the tire trade 
amounting to L1L8,100,000 pounds were up sl, per cent. 
Compared with January-March period, second quarter 
distribution of total yarn shipments to the individual donies- 
tic textile trades showed percentage changes as follows: 
fashioned hosiery, minus four per cent; seamless hosiery, 
minus two per cent; warp knitting, plus five per cent; broad 
woven, plus six per cent; narrow woven, plus four per cent; 


and miscellaneous uses. plus 13 per cent. There was essen- 


tially no change in the volume of shipments to the circular 


. knitting trade. 


Producers’ exports of filament yarn, all processes, in the 
second quarter amounted to t 300.000 pounds, 1] per cent 
more than the same quarter last year, and two per cent of 
the total second quarter domestic shipments. Out of a total 
of 3,400,000 pounds of viscose Cupra yarn exports, in the 
second quarter, 44 per cent were tire type yarn and 67 per 
cent textile type. 


Industrial Personnel Conference Slated 


The employment process and public and community re- 
lations will provide the main topics of discussion for the 
seventh Southeastern Industrial Personne! Conference to be 
held at Duke University, Durham, N. C., Sept..1-2. Ad- 
dresses by Dr. William McGehee of Fieldcrest Mills and 
Dr. Grant of J. D: Woods & Gordon, Ltd., will feature the 
opening day program. Dr. McGehee will discuss ‘The Use 
of Psychological. Tests in the Employment Process,” and 
Dr. Grant will consider “The Use of the Interview in the 
Employment Process.”’ 

Public and community relations will be considered on the 
second and final day of the event. Speakers to be heard 
during this part of the program include Howard T. Colvin 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, who will 
discuss “Good Labor Relations as A Part of Good Com- 
munity Relations;’ D. L. Mewhinney of Central Virginia 
Industries, Inc., “Lynchburg Public Opinion Survey — A 
Method for Community Relations;’’ and Lambert H. Miller 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, “Overtime 
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on Overtime Decision of the Supreme Court.”’ A panel dis- 
cussion on community relations will be lead by Guy B. 
Arthur, Jr. John B. Turner, president of Associated Indus- 
tries of Alabama, will address the dinner meeting conclud- 
ing the event. 


Cotton Research Congress Held In Dallas 


The ninth annual meeting of the Cotton Research Con- 
rress was held July 22-24 at Dallas, Tex., and the approxt- 


nately 400 persons in attendance were given conflicting re- 


ports on the future prospects of American cotton farmers. 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan. said the out- 
look for American cotton in the years immediately ahead 
is better than it has been for at least two decades.” A 
Memphis, Tenn., banker, however, cautioned the cotton 
trade that while the price of cotton has increased 25 cents 
1 pound in the past eight years, “we now may be at the 
brink of a period of transition.” 

William A, Wooten, vice-president of the First National 
Hank of Memphis, cautioned that. the pipe lines .in this 
ountry are being rapidly filled. Exports of cloth are about 
one-half of what they were last year, when they represented 


ilmost 15 per cent of our domestic output. ( rop conditions 


in foreign countries are much more favorable than they have 
been in several years. Paper, rayon and other competing 
libers continue to make inroads on cotton. The productive 
apacity of synthetics is. being materially increased here 
ind abroad.”’ 

Mr. Brannan saw a great need for expanding research 
on cotton, Suggesting that for the next few years, at least, 


the largest market by far for American cotton will be the 
domestic market, he stated ‘that is why I am convinced that 
we are on the right track in putting so much emphasis upon 
utilization research.’ The cabinet member said a revival of 
world purchasing power will lay the foundation for a good 
future for cotton. Then, he asserted, American cotton will 
have to prove that it can stand off price and quality compe- 
tition by foreign cotton and substitute products. Cotton ex- 
ports this year are expected to be about two million bales 
against 3.5 million last year, he said, adding that this coun- 
trys should be able to maintain a sizable export market for 
the next few years. , 
Keynote address on the congress theme ‘Cotton Counts 
its Opportunities” was presented by Burris C. Jackson, gen- 
eral. chairman of the statewide cotton committee of Texas, 
who declared: “We must not arbitrarily reduce the farmer's 
selling price, yet means must be found of growing cotton 
more cheaply so that the farmer may sell his product at a 
lower price, receiving the same or more net income.”’ 
Other outstanding speakers heard during. the congress 
were: E. D, White, chief of the cotton division of the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. Administration; Dr. Leonard Smith, 
technical director of research on the uses of cotton for the 
National Cotton Council; Dean George H. Coleman of the. 
Institute of Textile Technology at Charlottesville, Va.; 
Claude L. Welch, director of the division of cotton produc: 
tion and marketing for the National Cotton Council; Dr. 
N. R. Whitney, economist of Proctor & Gamble Co.; Lester 
M. Blank, pathologist, bureau: of -plant industry soils and 
agricultural engineering at Texas Agricultural Expertment 
Station; M. K. Thornton, T. R: Richmond and S. G. 


service. 


WERE GETTING OUT OF THE WOODS 


It’s mighty gratifying the way orders tor Jenkins’ “ Dynamically Balanced” cylinders have been increas- 
ing month by month. In fact, we've been snowed under, but we are beginning to get out of the woods. 
With our increased facilities and personnel, we hope to be able to handle all orders more promptly. 


Meantime, thanks for your patience when we were still in the woods and,couldn’t give you immediate 
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“WEAVE ROOM WILL’’ SAYS: 


*“Cone Protection At 
lis Best—Daris Metal 


Cone Boards~™ 


Rayon yarn damage is costly! Prevent it by using sturdy Davis 
Metal Cone Boards. 


These boards come with or without stacking handles, improved 
with arc and resistant welding, galvanized or cadmium plated. 
Ask for complete details. Write NOW! 


1139 MAIN STREET - PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Representatives 


JOHN P. BATSON, P. ©. Box 841, Greenville, 5S. C. 
E. L. HOLT, JR... P. O. Box 1474. Greensboro, N. 


Dauis wre. co. 


BOBBINS, CONES AND PIN BOARDS 


HARD CHROME PLATING 


on your steel rolls results in smoother operation, longer lite, 
elimination of nicks, less evye-browing.. Write for tull parti 


ulars. 
—Also 
SPINDLE ADAPTERS CAST IRON RING HOLDERS 
(Patent Pending) STEEL CREELS 
GROUND LIFTING RODS PINS 
BUSHINGS SPINDLES 
MACHINE PARTS TO ORDER STUDS 


McKelvie Machine Company 


832-34 N. MARIETTA ST. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Leather Belting 


AND 


Check Straps 
MCKEE seutinc company 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Repre sentative 
T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 + PHONE 640 + GREER S.C 
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Stephens of A. & M. College of Texas; William J. Martin, 
John F. Moloney, John Leahy, J. R. Johnston, D. A. Hulcy, 
H. B. Barker and H. 


The event was concluded with an exhibit of cotton ma- 


G. Johnston. 


chinery 1n its sequence of use in cotton production. This 1s 
the first year the cotton mechanization show has been a part 
of the research congress, with more than 20 manufacturers 
of cotton equipment combining to furnish machinery for 
the show. 


Drop In U. S. Wool Output Seen In 1948 


The Department of Agriculture believes a’sharp drop in 
shorn wool production by the United States is imminent. 
According to estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, the quantity of wool shorn and to be shorn in 1948 
will be about 237,290,000 pounds. This figure is nearly 
16,000,000 pounds, or six per cent, less than. shorn wool 
production in 1947 and 116,000,000 pounds, or 33 per 
cent, below the 1937-46 average. Ofhctals state that reduc- 
tions this year are due largely to a decrease in the number 
of sheep shorn, since the average weight per fleece was only 
slightly smaller than last year. 


List Advantages Of New Synthetic Resins 


Cotton that looks like linen and rayon that has the feel 
and appearance of fine silk are now made possible by the 
use of new synthetic resins such as those developed by the 
American Polymer Corp. of Peabody, Mass. These resins 
are becoming more and more important tools in combining 
the properties of plastics and textile fibers. .They are said 
to make nylon hosiery snag proof, increase the wearability 
and rub resistance of fabrics, make possible permanent 
starching of clothes, curtains and other textile products, and 
provide tough, flexible, washable coatings for artificial 
leather, crib sheeting and baby pants. Polysize emulsions 
were specially developed for manufacturers of textile fin- 
ishes faced with demands for new qualities in the finishes 
produced by them. Because they are basic ingredients for 
finishes rather than ready-to-use finishes themselves, these 
new products are being offered only to manut acturers of 
textile finishes. 

The resins in polysize emulsions are completely pre-cured. 
Only drying is required to set them. Finishes prepared with 
them are said to be lightfast. non-yellowing and don’t be- 
come brittle with age. They are odorless, tasteless, and 
harmless to the skin as well as being highly resistant to 


STEWART MACHINE CO., INC. 


QUALITY TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS 


SPINNING & TWISTER BOLSTERS + RINGS & HOLDERS 
LIFTING RODS & BUSHINGS 


EXPERT SPINDLE REPAIR + MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT 
Phont. Waite or Wire 


WILKINSON BOULEVARD 
NORTH CA 


+ 


PO 
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acids, alkalis, oils and fats. With polysize emulsions, there's 
no tendering, no absorption of chlorine in bleaching, no 
increase in the flammability of textiles, and they won't 
cloud, discolor or alter textile dyes. Resistance to mildew, 
rot and souring, plus their ability to withstand laundering 
and dry cleaning are-other special qualities which are of 
importance to the industry. A new data sheet, P-5, deserib- 
ing the qualities these new emulsions impart to textile 
finishes is available on request to American Polymer Corp., 
101 Foster Street, Peabody, Mass. ; 


Silk Again Offered In Assorted Lots 


The S. C. A. P. Foreign Trade Office in New York an- 
nounced recently that Japanese silk may again be purchased 
in selected assortment lots of 300 bales. Sales of the as- 
sorted lots were suspended in July for a resurvey of avail- 
able stocks. Prices of the assorted lots, it was indicated, will 
remain at the old levels ranging from $2.45 a pound for 


‘Grade D, 78 per cent, to $3.25 a pound for Special AAA, 


94 per cent, with a package discount of 15 cents a pound. 


Under a new assortment breakdown. purchasers will receive 


100 bales of 13/15 denier and 200 bales of 20/22 denier. 

The revised Japanese government ceiling prices on raw 
silk have not been announced as yet but increases are ex- 
pected based largely on the recently ratsed provisional cocoon 
prices established by the government pending a final deter- 
mination, as well as increases tn labor costs and tin other 
factors of a purely domestic nature since the ceiling rates 
were set in the Summer of 1947. The most important issue 
in the pending raw silk price revision is the question of 


RAYON OILS 
TINTINOLS. 
LYNOL 


Offices and Works 
ELIZABETH. N. J. 
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TEXTILE 


MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning 


BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 


grade and denier differentials. The premiums paid to reelers 
of higher grades are expected to influence greatly their 
efforts to produce the types most urgently wanted by the 
export markets. 


Rayon Yarn Price Hike Announced By Viscose 


Rising operation costs, principally that of labor, is ex- 
pected to result in a general increase of yarn prices among 
most leading rayon producers. Trade sources indicate the 
rayon producers will announce a hike in prices of about ten 


' per cent on either their September or October allotments. 


The American Viscose Corp. was the first firm to announce 
a price increase for its products and other producers are ex. 
pected to follow closely the Viscose advance. 

Viscose announced an increase in prices of Avisco vis« ose 
rayon yarn and staple products Aug. 9. Viscose yarn cakes 
are increased two cents per pound; viscose cones, skeins and 
other packages are increased three cents per pound. Viscose 
tire-type yarns and cord fabrics are increased two cents per 
pound. Avisco rayon staple and tow are increased one cent 
per pound, No change was announced in prices of Avisco 
acetate rayon yarns, and it was stated that the company 1s 
continuing to book September business in acetate rayon 
yarns at current prices. All other terms of sale | 
unchanged, it was said, 


remain 


Reflecting cumulative increases in material costs and wage 
rates, Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 16 
announced price increases averaging approximately 51/, per 
cent over-all. The advances average approximately nine per 
cent for textile rayon and four per cent for tire rayon prod- 


SS BASE OIL 
MINEROL 
MEON 


Southern Warehouse 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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ucts. Price increases for tire yarn, cord and cord _ fabric, 
effective Sept. 1, range from two to three cents per pound 
and represent the company’s first price advance for these 
products since February, 1947, The new prices for textile 
yarns, effective at once, are as follows: weaving cones and 
-skeins of normal tenacity—-100/40 denier /filament, $1.05 
per pound; 100/60, $1.08: 150/40, 82 cents: 250/60,, 71 
cents; 300/80, 64 cents; 450/60, 62 cents. 


AA. Research Committee Active 


The Executive Committee on Research of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists announces 
that the Sectional Advisory Research Committee of the Pied- 
mont Section, under the leadership of Chairman V. B. Hol- 
‘land with members J. B. Neely, C. B. Ordway, L. C. Rey- 
nolds and R. H. Souther, has arranged with Clemson (S. 
C.) College to have graduate students assigned to three 
projects of interest to A. A. T. C. C. These projects are: 
(1) @ comparative evaluation of the dyeing ‘properties of 
normally rain grown versus irrigated cotton. In this project 
California irrigated will be compared with Mississippi 
Stoneville 2B rain grown; (2) identical with number one 
except the cottons studied will be Arizona irrigated and 
Texas rain grown; (3) the effect of some variables on the 
dyeing of viscose rayon, with vat and naphthol dyes. 

Under numbers one and two, time permitting, raw stock, 
yarn and fabric dyeing will be studied using Jade Green 
and Blue BCS for the vat dyes and Naphthol AS-SW with 
Red B and Red KB Bases. In number three the same dyes 


will be used. Temperature variations will be studied in the 
range from 120° F. through 180° F. in ten degree steps. 
The effect of various dyeing assistants such as dextrines, 
glucose and glues will be determined. Variation in time of 
dyeing from ten minutes up to 30 or more minutes is 
planned. Observations on pH and consumption of hydro- 
sulfite will be recorded. 


The Executive Committee on Research has accepted the 


New York Sectional Advisory Research Committee's re- ° 


quest to set up a committee on “Evaluation of Dispersing 
Agents and Wetting Agents to aid in Dyeing Cellulose 
Acetate Specifically and New Fibers in General.” 

The chairman is Dr. E. I. Valko of E. F. Drew & Co., 
Boonton, N. J.; and the other members of the committee 
are as follows: Russell J. DeWitt, United Piece Dye Works, 
Lodi, N. J.; R. G. Fiddes, General Dyestuff Corp., 435 
Hudson St., New York; L. H. Flett, National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., 40 Rector St... New York: Max Licht, Allied 
Textile Printers, Paterson, N. J.; H. E.. Millson, Calco 
Chemical Division, Bound Brook, N. ].; H. G. Scull, A.M. 
Tenney Associates, New York; Dr. Paul Wenraf, Elmhurst, 
L. I.; and John A. Zelek, Textile Colors Division, Inter- 
chemical Corp., Fair Lawn, N. J. 3 

Other A. A. T. C. C. Research Committee highlights are 
as follows: 

Washing (C. A. Seibert, chairman)—Working on. at- 
tachments for use in Launder-Ometer to give test conditions 
more closely indicating commercial laundry practice; co- 
operating with American Standards Association to deter- 


MODEL S$ BF-1 
ALSO MODEL F-5 


Loom Beams 


SALISBURY ENCLOSED BLENDING FEEDER 


Model S BF-1 Salisbury Enclosed Cotton Blendng Feeder is 


used for the processing of cotton, wool, and svnthetics. 

This machine. has been designed by textile engineers long ex- 
perienced in the development and operation o! machinery for 
the textile industry. Salisbury Blending Feeders are precision 
manufactured of the finest quality materials and workmanship 
to render jong and ‘dependable service with a minimum ol 
maintenance and operational cost. 7 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


The Salisbury Enclosed Blending Feeder has a heavy fabri- 
cated steel frame which makes it a rugged, durable, and trouble 
tree unit. All gears and chains are covered with guards for 
salety. 

Oilite bronze self-aligning bearings are used throughout, elim- 
inating oil leakage and assuring clean fibres. 

Provisions are made for the installation of automatic sprinkler 
head and vacuum lines. All usable waste fibres may be re- 
claimed trom waste container. 

Salisbury Blending Feeders are designed to allow installation 
of kick-off roll or combing attachment. 

The machine may be used in a blending line or in combina- 
tion with a picker. 

This model is provided with ample storage space. This fa- 
cilitates better blending of various fibres and requires less atten- 
tion trom the operator. 

Model S BF-1 as shown is equipped with a lower or front 
apron which extends outside the storage chamber of the ma- 
chine and has a small bin into which the raw material is placed 
by the operator. It is then carried into the storage chamber on 
the conveyor apron. This model also has a combing attach- 
ment as standard equipment. 

This machine is manufactured of the finest material and 
workmanship and has proven its worth by satisfactory, trouble 
operation. 


SALISBURY IRON WORKS, INC. 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
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S. R. BROOKSHIRE. 
V. G. BROOKSHIRE 


mine the American woman's viewpoint on service life of 
colored garments. 

Light (W. A. Holst, chairman)—National Bureau of 
Standards about ready to distribute blue calibration papers 
for Fade-Ometer; studying other methods of controlling or 
calibrating Fade-Ometer performance. — 

Perspiration (J. Dalton, chairman)—-Coming to agree- 
ment on new test conditions: plate method in place of tubes, 
flat multifiber 
-F.: 


fabric, pressure ten pounds, temperature 
advantages of proposed new test method: better 
reproducibility, easier appraisal, complete test within eight- 
hour period. 

Dimensional stability (Dr. W. Coughlin, chairman)- 
hosiery section, 1,200 pairs hose being knitted for testing 
program; wool section, need for clarification of knitted gar- 
ment situation recognized. 

Small color difference (Frank O'Neil, chairman )—New 
“Visual Aids for Evaluating Color Differ- 
will avoid expensive instruments which are not 
likely to be generally available 


name suggested, 
ences: 
: (1) nature of color changes 
after test treatment, (2) exploration of visual aids, and 


(3) selection and recommendation of specific devices. 


Finishing materiais (Dr. J..E. Lynn, chairman)—Need 
help from industry on test methods. 
Wool detergents (H. Christison, chairman )—Develop- 


ing a detergency comparator; evaluation will proceed upon 
arrival of new model. 

Color (Dr. E. -1. chairman ) Proposed test 
methods for (1) dyeing of wool with acid dyes and (2) 
spectrophotometric examination of dyes in solution. 


Stearns, 


Dolly & Flat Trucks 
Low Platforms 


Box and Four 


Two Wheel Trucks Sided Trucks 


Shelf Trucks Balance Type 


Stake Trucks 


Non-Tilting 
Platform Trucks 


| 


Wagon Type 
Trucks 


Truck Casters and 
Parts 


Trailer Trucks 
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‘Three Sided 
Superstructure 


Balance Type 
Rack Trucks 


Rubber Tired and 
Metal Wheels 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


A. A. T. C. C. To Display Testing Apparatus 


The committee on exhibits for the 27th national conven- 
tion of the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, meeting in Augusta, Ga., Oct..21-23, will have 
on display apparatus for testing textile materials in nine 
different fields: 

Water resistance—This display will consist of a spray 
rating tester, a hydrostatic pressure tester and a rain tester. 
The test procedures on each of these pieces of equipment 
will be demonstrated. | 
The exhibit will include a Fade-Ometer, 
the standard machine used in determining the light fastness 
of os textiles. Samples and charts will be on display. 


Light fastness 


“ash fastness—-A Launder-Ometer for testing color fast- 
ness he dyed textiles to washing will be in operation as part 
of the exhibit. Much of the results of the present investiga. 
tion on the importance of abrasion in wash fastness evalua- 
tion, as well as the various types of containers developed and 
tested during this research, will be on display. 

Deter gency—The Detergency Comparator, a machine for 
the laboratory evaluation of detergents which has every indi- 
cation of being able to accurately predict plant performance, 
will be in operation. Sample pairs of knit tubing, stained 
with a standard soil, are washed under identical conditions 
and after rinsing and drying are compared by means of a 
reflectometer to rate the efficiency of the detergents under 
test. 


Flammability— 


Equipment for measuring the speed of 
general but more particularly pile 


burning of textiles 


MAKES OVER 1000 STANDARD 
AND SPECIAL TRUCK DESIGNS 


for Every Purpose 


In many businesses, the. handling of 
materials has grown on a “hap- 
hazard” basis, as the business has 
grown. If this is true in your case, you 
will be surprised at how much your 
whole production program can be 
speeded up—and your handling costs 
reduced — by a properly engineered 
materials handling system and selec- 
tion of trucks exactly suited to each 
type of work. More than 1,000 truck 
designs have been developed in the 
Matting line because they were need- 


BUILDERS BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Is your Materials Handling ACCIDENTAL 
| ENGINEERED ? 
| 
— 


WENTWORTRE 


Double Duty Travelers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 


advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH | 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W.. First St. Charlotte, N. C. 
H. B. ASKEW, So. Agent 


WHY THiS 
TECHNICAL SERVICE 
IS DIFFERENT... 


Solvay Technical Service is organized on an “Industry- 
Wise” system ... with Technical Service men who have 
spent their entire careers specializing in individual indus- 
tries. The result—each man knows his industry and its prob- 
lems more intimately; he can offer sound advice and prac- 
tical help. 

Our textile specialist is thoroughly familiar with all 
chemicals utilized in textile manufacturing processes, But 
though many of the same chemicals are used in the paper, 
water or other industries, our textile specialist is not called 
in on their problems . . . because is entire experience is 
concentrated on textile operations. The paper, water and 
other industries. are covered by SOLVAY TECHNICAL 
SERVICE men who are experts in their respective fields. 

When you come across a production-snagging technical 
situation involving alkalies or associated products in your 
plants . . . why not call SOLVAY Industry-Wise TECH- 
NICAL SERVICE for help? The strictest confidence is 
assured, And remember—SOLVAY is backed by 
seven years Of technical experience! 


sixty- 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Industry Wise 
Soway Weehnical Gavin 
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fabrics and lightweight fabrics which tend to burn rapidly 
will be shown. 

Perspiration—Method for testing the fastness to perspira- 
tion will be demonstrated. The new and improved plate 
method will be on display. 

Insect Pest Deterrents—Equipment for testing the eff- 
ciency of insect pest deterrents consisting of a life-cycle 
cabinet in which uniform conditions of temperature and 
humidity are maintained will be displayed. 

Crocking—Three crockmeters will be on display; the reg- 
ular standard machine, the dual machine and a Shirley type 
machine which is in this case a regular crockmeter to which 
has been attached the various features introduced by the 
Shirley Institute of Bradford, England. Color transference 


charts which are used in determining the degree of crocking 


will be shown. 

Sherman A. Converse of Graniteville (S. C.) Co., chair- 
man of the committee on exhibits, and G. Robert Thompson 
of Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute will be present to ex- 
plain the operation of the different pieces of equipment. 
Other members of the exhibits committee who will assist 
are: R. P. Timmerman of Gregg Dyeing Co., Graniteville, 
S. C.; Carroll A. Reddic, Jr., of Southern States Chemical 
Co., Augusta, Ga.; William F. Thompson of Clearwater 
(S. C.) Mfg. Go.; George P. Callaway of Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala.; Dr. Howard M. Waddle of West Point 
Mfg. Co., Shawmut, Ala.; L. L. Bamberger of Lanett Bleach- 
ery & Dye Works, West Point, Ga.; A .D. Campbell of 
Althouse Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; W. M. Slaugh- 
ter of Callaway Mills, Elm City Plant, LaGrange, Ga.; R. S. 
Stribling of Springs Bleachery, Lancaster, S. C.; §. H. Wil- 
liams of General Dyestuff Corp., Charlotte, N. C.; S$. M. 
McKeown of Graniteville Co., Sibley Division, 


Augusta, 
Ga.; William Agnew and James W. Dooley. 


New Philadelphia Textile Building Started 


Actual construction of the new Philadelphia Textile Instt- 


tute is starting this month, according to Charles W. Carvin, 


national chairman of the institute’s development fund. The 
institute's board of trustees, Mr. Carvin said, hopes that the 
new school, which is to be located on a 1214-acre plot in 
Germantown, Pa., will be ready for operation for the Fall 
term of 1949. 

Mr. Carvin also stated that the institute bie ‘immediate 
of approximately $750,000. This, plus the $1,000,- 
000 now available, will enable completion of the institute 
on schedule, he added. 


need 


In an effort to secure this additional 
money in 1948, the institute will inaugurate a campaign this 
Fall for contributions from the textile industry, 
alumni, and friends of the school. 


institute 


After careful study by the curriculum committee of the 
institute a new lecture course has been established. The 
committee composed of Director Hayward, Dean Cox, Ward 
France, Frank Giese, Bernard Koenig, Gordon Marwine. 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
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= Constantin Monego, Percival Theel, Bruce Thomas and Grant Smith to assistant professor of mathematics; and 
® Robert Tumbelston decided that a series of lectures on Robert Stafford to assistant professor of hand weaving. 


: important textile subjects for seniors which would act as a | 

synthesizing feature of their education would be desirable. 

Potentialities Of Ramie Are Studied 
: A series of lectures has been arranged through co-operation 


from industry. Ramie fiber and fabrics offer interesting potentialities to 
The institute has announced the following staff additions the textile industry, according to a study by Harold T. Coss 
and advancements: Donald B. Partridge of Salem, Mass., of the Johns-Manville Corp. and James L. Taylor, professor 
has been appointed admissions and placement officer. The of textile engineering at the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
| worsted department has obtained the services of George K.. nology, Atlanta. In a research paper on Ramte Today,” 
4 Erben. formerly vice-president and treasurer of Erben-Hard- Mr. Coss and Dr. Talor have described in some detail the 
ing Co. Paul Siminuk, formerly’ with Continental Mills, results of experiments, conducted in the Georgia Tech En- 
has been appointed head of the power weaving department gineering Experiment Station, the A. French Textile School 
and as a new assistant in the weaving department Mr. at Georgia Tech, and the Johns-Manville research center. 


Siminuk has secured Stanley Barker, formerly with E. W. The authors feel that there is little likelihood that ramie 
Twitchell Co. Miss E. Lillian Watt, ‘Drexel. School of will materially replace cotton, even when handled as stapled 
ve Library Science, has been named head librarian, William fiber on ordinary cotton mill equipment. However, “it is 


T. Clay of Beswick & Clay Co. has been appointed assistant possible to make fabrics from staple ramie that would equal 

professor of the wool department. In the knitting depart- or even out-perform line flax fabrics (linen) in general 

ment William H. Haselton will assist Professor Naab. Don wear resistance, and would compare favorably with linen 

Alterman, a graduate of Temple University, has been named in appearance and hand. Ramie is especially suitable for 

, assistant to Professor Giese in the weave formation and — use in high grade specialty ‘fabrics, where a premium in 
4 fabric analysis department. appearance or serviceability is attractive and desirable.’ 

Promotions among the faculty in addition to those men- The ramie fibers studied came from the Philippines, 

tioned include Thomas Foltz to assistant professor of chem- Sumatra, Brazil, West Africa, Cuba and Florida, Consid- 

istry; William Hughes to associate professor of chemistry; erable variation in quality and preparation was noted: in thé 

Martha Jungerman to assistant professor of jacquard and Florida fiber, “only a small amount being of the. ‘wash- 

color; Ercal Kaiser to assistant professor of jacquard and decorticated’ type’ which is most suitable for use. The 

\ 3 color; Robert Kenyon to assistant professor of dyeing; Ber- . authors found that several processes could be used to de- 

nard Koenig to associate professor in charge of jacquard and gum ramie fibers, but that close control was nec essary. As 

color; Gordon Marwine to associate professor of .physics; regards textile processing on cotton mill equipment, proper 


NEW REINER KAY LOOM 


The following is a partial list of prod- | | ” 


ucts that can be made on this new 
Reiner combination knitting and weav- 
ing loom: 


@ ELASTIC CORSET FABRICS (one or two-way 
stretch, full width section -or ribbon) 


SUSPENDERS 

HOSE WELT TOP 

SHOE CLOTH (elastic) 

UPHOLSTERY FABRICS (elastic) 

SWIM SUITS (elastic) 

DRESS FABRICS (cotton, rayon, wool, worsted, 


linen, etc.) 

DRAPERY FABRICS 

CURTAINS 

VEILINGS 

FUR FABRICS 

BRUSHED FABRICS (full width or narrow) 
GLASS FABRICS (full width or narrow) 
ASBESTOS FABRICS (full width or narrow) 
All fabrics can be made with or without filling. 


The Reiner Kay loom can also be supplied as a 


ee > Ask for a Demonstration at our showrooms in Weehawken < 
plain, single needle bar Raschel machine. 


10 Minutes From Times Square. Take bus Nos. 61, 67, 167 


from the Times Square Public Service Terminal at 260 
nc West 42nd Street, New York City. Get off at Pleasant 
9 @ Avenue, Weehawken, New Jersey. From there turn left 


and walk through the underpass up to Gregory Avenue. 


550-564 GREGORY AVENUE WEEHAWKEN, N. Telephone UNION 7-0502, 0503, 0504, 0505. 


From New York City Call: LOngacre 4-2217. 
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Leading Chemical Producers of: 


GHEMICALS 


LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 
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opening of the fibers after degumming has proved difficult, 
and special edjustments must be made in the cotton mill 
equipment before the fibers can be spun. 

Ramie yarns and fabrics may be. dyed and finished in 
more or less conventional manners. The fabrics developed 
were made into Summer wearing apparel, table fabrics, 
draperies, upholstery materials, and kitchen towels. Among 
industrial products made were packing, heavy canvas, braid- 
ed wire covering, narrow tapes, and marine cordage. Some 
of the heavier weight fabrics woven from coarse style yarns 
take on an attractive worsted appearance, 

Much has previously been published on the high strength 
of ramie, as well as its brittleness. The authors found that 
fabrics and yarns made from stapled ramie fibers do. not 
retain the high strength of the unstapled fibers, although 
they are still generally superior to cotton. Brittleness was 
not found to be an inherent characteristic and can largely be 


controlled by degumming and finishing treatments. Ramie 


yarns and fabrics were found to be superior to both cotton 
and linen in resistance to flexing and to residual shrinkage 
during repeated launderings, in tearing strength and burst- 
ing strength, and in tensile strength while wet. They are 
superior to linen in resistance to mildew, and the fabrics 
demonstrated excellent. resistance to deterioration due to 
folding and creasing. The ramie fabric was. slightly 
cooler’ than the cotton in a coolness test on comparable 
fabrics, 

Harold T. Coss ts supervisor of thermal insulations and 
textile research of the Johns-Manville Research Center. Dr. 
Taylor is a faculty research associate of the Georgia Tech 
Engineering Experiment Station and a professor in the A. 
french Textile School at Georgia Tech, 

Ramie is now being produced as packing for reciprocat- 
ing pumps by United States Rubber Co, Company en- 
gineers have found that ramie is highly resistant to fresh or 
salt water, brine or cold oil. Its tensile strength, they point 
out, is unaffected by moisture and, in fact, increases slightly 
when wet. U.S. Rubber is marketing ramie packing square 
plaited, in coil form and in sizes of one-quarter inch thick- 
ness and larger. 


Textiles Rated Eighth Safest Industry 
- Textile manufacturing has moved up from 14th to eighth 
position in the National Safety Council’s latest listing ol 
safety ratings for the country’s 40 major industries. Figures 
just released by the Statistical Division of the council reveal 


WEAVERS + KNITTERS SPINNERS CONVERTERS 


hed che chet, 


Meinhecd. & Co. 


Inc. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
E. F. Skinner, Johnston Building, Charlotte, Charlotte 92-5449 
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that in 1947 the textile industry had only 8.83 disabling 
injuries per one million man-hours compared with an aver- 
age of 13.26 for all industries. In 1946, the council placed 
the textile industry in 14th position in its listing, with 11.44 
disabling injuries per one million working hours against an 
all-industries average of 14.16. | 

Considering the severity of industrial accidents—inyjuries 
which result in time lost from jobs-——the council's compila- 
tion disclosed a rate of 1.23 for all industry and :54 as the 
textile industry's average, compared, respectively, with 1.28 
and .78 for 1946. Along with the textile industry's im- 
proved position tn mill safety, a mumber of individual 
plants are winning recognition for outstanding accident 
prevention records, safety authorities point out. 

Recently the King Philip “"B” division.plant of Berkshire 
Fine Spinning Associates in Fall River, Mass., was awarded 
the 1947 grand trophy of the Massachusetts Safety Council 
for the best safety record of any firm in the highly indus- 
trialized Bay State. C. Lawrence Muench, vice-president of 
the Associated Industries of Massachusetts,. the association 
which offers the annual award, revealed that for the years 
1946 and 1947, the Fall River mill had an unblemished 
safety record among its 600 employees. | 

According to National Safety Council figures, top all- 
time honors among all industrial establishments in the land 
are held by the Seaford, Del., nylon plant of E. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., which operated for 18,871,795 succes- 
sive. injury-free man-hours. Running a close second is the 
Spruance rayon plant at Richmond, Va., also a Du Pont 
concern, with a mark of 16,109,608 man-hours without 
injury, while employees of The Trion Co.'s cotton mill in 


Georgia have worked 10,495,544 man-hours without a lost- 
time injury. 

Several reasons are offered for the textile industry's im- 
proved showing in accident prevention. Along with the 
usual machinery safeguards, automatic stop-motion controls, 
covered gears and the like, many mills are making use of 
improved fluorescent lighting, scientific painting to improve 
vision and mark possible hazard points, and intensive safety 
training. 

Mill safety, however, is not just a matter of protective 
devices, rules, and safety programs. So declares the vice- 
president of one of the country’s largest commercial insur- 
ance firms, who says: “In a real sense, industrial plant 
safety is a valuable by-product of sound manufacturing. It's 
not something to be gained primarily by slogans or’ safety 
engineering; instead, it comes with industrial know-how on 
the part of management and workers alike.’ The most 
modern plants, in his opinion, will prove to have the best 
accident prevention records. He states, for example, that 
one-fourth of all industrial mishaps occur in handling mate- 
rials: When a mill introduces modern, efhcient methods of 
moving materials, it automatically lowers its losses from 
accidents, ‘First rate production means first rate safety 
conditions,’ he emphasizes and in this he sees promise of 
even fewer occupational accidents among textile workers, 
because the industry is currently modernizing its plants at a 
rate of more than $200,000,000 a year. 


The National Cotton Council has initiated a campaign to 
reduce the occurrence of irregular and unevenly packed cot- 
ton bales. 
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For today’s full measure of value, specify Kluttz. 


They're Exactly Right! 


Skilled workmanship and quality materials insure that all 
Kiluttz parts are machined inside and out to exact tolerances 
...and this means that your bobbins run smoother and last 


longer. 


KLUTTZ CAST IRON RING HOLDERS are unsurpassed for 
smoothness, roundness, and durability... Available in sizes to 


fit any spinning frame. 


KLUTTZ CAST TRON BOBBIN GEARS have the clean-cut. 


‘properly beveled teeth that make them run as true as 


higher-priced cut tooth gears. 
KLUTTZ CAST TOOTH PLATE and SPLIT GEARS run 


true. 


JOHN H, FOARD HARRIS MFG. CO. 
NEWTON, N.C, ARTHUR H. HARRIS 
Carolina Rep. P. O. Box 1982, Atlanta L, Ga. 

Georgia, Ala., Tenn., Miss. Rep. 
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Your rayon warps will be smoother, stronger, cleaner, 
more resilient and more resistant to atmospheric action if 
you use Laurel Rayon Size. Unlike ordinary sizes, Laurel 
Rayon Size penetrates and envelops the yarn—binds the 
filaments together. It reduces chafing and breakage, in- 
creases elasticity, equalizes variations in yarn tension. 
Does not shed. Removed quickly and easily in regular scour. 
Laurel Rayon Size gives high loom efficiency. Leaves cloth 
soft, smooth with good appearance and with minimum defects. 


Sizers and weavers throughout the industry tell us Laurel 
Rayon Size simplifies and speeds the weaving process. If you 
are not now using Laurel Rayon Size, save time and costs by 
sending for a trial order today. Available for immediate 
delivery. Our Laboratory Technicians will gladly recom- 
mend a formula that will meet your exact requirements. 


SOAPS OILS FINISHES 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons - Established 1909 


Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


BEATER 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & C0., 303 3rd Ave., Newark, J. 


Cotton Advisory Group Holds Meeting 


The Cotton and Cottonseed Advisory Committee under 
the Research and Marketing Act, at a recent meeting, briefly 


reviewed the 1947-48 (fiscal year 1948) program for cot- 


ton under the act and again made the recommendation that 
the 1947-48 projec ts on cotton and cottonseed be given top 
priority for 1948-49, The committee appraised the new 
lines of work (particularly of an “A” priority classification ) 
tentatively proposed at its March meeting for initiation in 
the 1949 fiscal year, and made revisions which seemed de- 
sirable in light of the current situation. 

After appraising the 1949 program for cotton, the com- 
mittee recognized that it included many items which the 
department would be unable to initiate during that year. 
because of the lack of funds and the need for continuing 
projects initiated in 1948, but it was agreed that these items 
should have a higher priority than the additional proposals 
recommended for fiscal year 1950. At its next meeting the 
committee will assign specific priorities to all work recom- 
mended for 1950. 


Acetylation Of Cotton Studied By Group 


The Southeastern Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, at a meeting in Atlanta, 
Ga., recently, were told that better process control and less 
expensive and more practical ways of effecting acetylation 
of cotton was one of several important studies being carried 
on at the Southern Regional Research Laboratory's’ Cotton 
Chemical Finishing Division. Thé speaker, W. B. Strick- 
land, cotton technologist on the laboratory staff, explained 
that ‘partially acetylated cotton is virtually a new fiber be- 
cause of its greatly changed properties, but the treated yarn 
and fabrics cannot be told from cotton by its appearance.” 

The preparation of partially acetylated cotton has been 
carried far enough to show that it can be done with slight 
changes on conventional cotton machinery, he explained. 
For practical operation on a large scale, however, improved 
processes which can be operated at lower cost are desirable 
and machinery especially adapted to them. These objectives 
are being sought.’’ The greatest interest has been in its 
resistance to some form of biological attack, he said. 

Herman J. Jordan, Jr., of Wiscasset Mills Co., Albe- 
marle, N. C., another speaker heard during the meeting, 
discussed ‘Package Dyeing.” C: Russell Gill of Southern 
Sizing Co., chairman of the Southeast Section of the A. A. 
T. C. C., presided at the meeting. Guest speaker at the 
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banquet session was James V. Carmichael, 
Scripto, Inc. 


Marketing Cost Of Cotton Is Lowest 


While most cotton producers don’t know it, cotton, the 
nation’s number one money crop, goes to market at the 
lowest cost of any commodity in the country, according to 
Edgar Kucera, president of the Dallas (Tex.) Cotton Ex- 
change. This amazingly low marketing cost, less than one 
per cent of the total value of the cotton crop, is possible only 
because free enterprise and keen competition have free rein 
among cotton merchants all over the country and keep each 
merchant bidding against the other for the snowy fleece, 
Mr. Kucera points out. 

The eagerness of the cotton merchants to buy cotton at a 
price higher than that of their competitors keeps the pro- 
ducer’s price up, and the amount of cotton the merchants 
handle, nearly 100 per cent of the annual crop, allows them 
to hold marketing costs down. Free competition among 
cotton merchants, Mr. Kucera declares, is the only thing 
that keeps cotton from selling consistently more cheaply, 
and this same competition plays an important part in hold- 
ing down the cost of finished cotton products. 
were not marketed at such a 


If cotton 
phenomenally low cost, the 
extra cost of marketing would, like every other cost, have to 
be paid by the ultimate consumer. 


This sprightly, and sometimes rough-and- tumble, com- 


petition between cotton merchants for the white harvest 
goes a long way in getting the producer the last possible 


dollar for his bale of cotton. Even among street buyers, 


president of 


who are agents for cotton merchants, the competition ts 
usually too keen for a buyer to take the risk of bidding too 
low for cotton. The government, in its large-scale cotton 
Operations, recognizes the fact that the marketing system 
operated by the self-regulated cotton merchants is the most 
efficient and economical system, and buys most of its cotton 
through cotton merchants, For example, to make E. C. A. 
dollars go farthest, the government will purchase through 
cotton merchants all of the cotton it sends abroad under the 
European recovery program. 

No cotton merchant will deny that. he is in business to 
make a profit on the cotton he: buys, Mr. Kucera declares. 
But his efficient and economical service in seeing that cotton 
reaches its ultimate consumer at the lowest cost to the con- 
sumer, after giving the producer the highest possible price, 
constitutes a major contribution to the entire cotton indus- 
try, from farmer to retail distributor. 


Reports Theme Microbiological Degradation 


A high degree of resistance to microbiological degrada- 
tion can be imparted to cotton cloth through, impregnation 
with various resins according to a report now on sale by 
the Office of Technical Services, Department of Commerce. 
The report is one of a series prepared by the Tropical De- 
terioration Research Laboratory of the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General as a result of its research on the develop- 
ment of a microbiologically. resistant fabric. Three other 
reports of the series are also available from O. T. S. 

[he latest report in the series, PB-86252 (Resin Impreg- 
nation of Cotton Fabrics for Prevention of Microbiological 


FOR SPINNING 
AND ROVING 


IMPROVE YARN QUALITY 
REDUCE CLEANING AND PICKING 
AND GREASING « 


Manufactured by MACHINECRAFT, INC 


Walton Humidifiers 
Bobbins, Wood Cones and Tubes @ 
Plastic Harness Sheaves @ 
Belting and Harness Strapping @ 


P. O. BOX 1954 
CLIFTON E. WATSON 


BALL BEARING TOP ROLLS 


REDUCE ENDS DOWN © 


ELIMINATE CAP BAR AND SADDLE WEAR 
e |. GIVE PRECISE AND RELIABLE PERFORMANCE e 

Whitman, Mass. 

Watson-Williams Shuttles 

Harness Frames and Heddles 


Ball Bearing Tape Tension Idlers 
Used Machinery 


WATSON DESMOND 


Represeniative: 
ELIMINATE OILING 


JOHN W. LITTLEFIELD 
P.O. Box 779 
Greenville, S. C. 


WALTER F. DABOLL. 
P.O. Box 701 
Greensboro, N. C. 


RICHARD V. McPHAIL 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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We also change 


We make 


LONG Blade Spindles 


From 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected 
method of electric 
welding, and guar- 
antee all spindles 
not to break under 


running conditions. 


Acorn and Whorl 
sizes to mill speci- 


fications. 


Manufacturers of 


All Type Fluted Rolls 


COMBERS—SPINNING—LAP MACHINES 


DRAWING ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


We also arrange pres- 
ent drawing frames for 
long synthetic staple 
up to and including 


three-inch. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


Phones 213—2091-LJ 
W. Franklin Ave. Extension, GASTONIA, N. C. 
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Decay; by Drs. W. Lawrence White and Ralph G. H. Siu; 
mimeographed, 50 cents; nine pages), is concerned with the 
use of resin impregnations as an inert physical barrier be- 
tween the invading micro-organisms and the cotton fiber. 
“Histological investigations on the penetration of cotton 
fibers by fungi and bacteria indicate that the organisms 
attack from the outer surface inwards in an apparently 
highly localized manner,” according to the report. Any 
physical barrier which would prevent the fungi or bacteria 
from coming into intimate contact with the fabric should 
therefore protect it against microbiological attack. Accord- 
ing to the test results given in the report, such a barrier 
has been found in the case of resin impregnations. 

The organisms used for the investigation were Aspergil- 
lus flavipes and Metarrhizium glutinosum. Various resin 
impregnations were: tested. Soil burial tests in which the 
samples were subjected to attack by the mixed microbiota 
of fungi and bacteria were also made. Complete resistance 
was exhibited by cloths with about 11 per cent Aerotex 
i50, six per cent Aerotex M-3, 12 per cent Uformite, 12 
per cent Rhonite, seven per cent Resloom HP, seven per 
cent Resloom NC-50, and seven per cent urea-formaldehyde 
resins. High resistance to. microbiological decay was ex: 
hibited by lower concentrations of resin-impregnations, the 
report states.. Unmercerized cloth proved to be affected by 
micro-organisms at a slower tate than mercerized cloth. 


Tables illustrating the results of tests with the various resins. 


are included in the report. 

Two other major lines of attack were followed by the 
Quartermaster Corps in developing a microbiologically re- 
sistant fabric, the report points out. The application of 
fungicidal agents on cotton fabrics was the standard prac- 
tice during the past war. Recent fundamental research on 
the mechanism of microbiological deterioration of cellulose 
stimulated efforts in the direction of a chemical modification 
of the cellulose molecules on the surface of the cotton 
fibers. 

The other three reposts in the series are: PB-31871 (Field 
Sutdies of the Deterioration of Textiles Under Tropical 
Conditions; by Elso S. Barghoorn; microfilm, $6; photostat, 
$18; 268 pages) is primarily concerned with the qualitative 
evaluation of the performance of selected textile treatments 
and finishes during exposure to tropical environment and 
an analysis of the causes and rate of deterioration of textiles 
under varied conditions of tropical exposure. These two 
objectives were studied during thé course of four field in- 
vestigations carried out in the Panama Canal Zone, Austra- 
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lia. New Guinea and the Southern United States during 


1944, 1945 and 1946. Extensive series of fabric samples 
containing various fungicidal treatments, fabric pretreat- 
ments and special finishes were exposed for study. Physical 
measurements are summarized with respect to the following 
changes in the textiles: tensile strength loss after varying 


periods of exposure; variations in hydrogen ion concentra-— 
tion during exposure; and changes in viscosity in cupram- 


monium solution after exposure 1n diverse environments. 
Photographs, map, charts, graphs and tables are included 
in the report. 

PB-22339 (The Microbiological Degradation of Cotton 
Fabrics; by Ralph G. H. Siu and W. Lawrence White: pho- 


stat, $5; microfilm, $1; 63 pages) is designed to reveal and 


develop the scientific background required for intelligent 
progress in the improvement of protective measures. for 


textile products. The report summarizes and appraises re- 
search on the degradation of cotton fabrics by micro-organ- 
isms through 1945. In 150 samples of deteriorated cotton 
fabrics, obtained by the Army from tropical areas, 1,800 
fungi were found. All were identified as to genus, and 
names were assigned to 101 species. This report includes 
a list.of the identified species of- fungi along with tables 
showing the cellulolytic activity of fungi isolated from the 
deteriorated fabrics. 

PB-22340 (The Effect of Ultraviolet Light on Cotton 
Cellulose and its Influence on Subsequent Degradation by 
Micro-organisms,; by R. P. Wagner, Harold H. Webber and 
Ralph G, H. Siu; photostat, $5; microfilm, $1; 65 pages ) 
validates the theory that ultraviolet radiation increases the 
resistance of cellulose fiber to fungus attack. However, as 


measured by the Pressley index of tensile strength of cotton 
fibers, the loss of tensile strength is positively correlated 
with ultraviolet light intensity and temperature but is inde- 
pendent of oxygen concentration and humidity. Diagrams 
of apparatus,.as well as detailed descriptions of methods 
used in the research, are included. 

Orders for the reports should be addressed to the Office 
of Technical Services, Department of Commerce, Washing 
tori 25, D. C., and should be accompanied by check or 
money order payable to the Treasurer of. the United States. 


Copies Of CS103-48 Offered For Sale 


Printed copies of “Rayon Jacquard Velour (With or 
Without other —Decorative Yarn) Second Edition, Com- 
mercial Standard CS103-48,”" are now available, according 
to an announcement by the Commodity Standards Division 
of the National Bureau of Standards. Copies are for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at ten cents each. A discount 
of 25 per cent will be allowed on orders of 100 or more 
copies sent to a single address. : 

The original standard was developed in 1942 to provide 
a minimum quality of cotton and rayon velours used chiefly 
in the manufacture of upholstered furniture. The present 
edition was undertaken at the request of the Upholstery 
and Drapery Fabric Manufacturers Association, Inc., to 
cover a higher quality of this material as a minimum stand- 
ard of the industry. The standard includes requirements 
for weight of finished fabric, weight and density of pile, 
construction of fabric back, colorfastness, and resistance to 
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ear. Provision is also made for methods of test and for 


certifying and identifying materials conforming to the 


standard. 


European Industry Moving Toward Come-Back 


European industry is moving realistically toward a come- 
back in world markets, it was stated by H. R. Austin, presi- 
dent of the M. W. Kellogg Co.. New York 
City, who arrived home recently after a tour of the chief 
industrial centers of Great ‘Britain. 


engineers of 
France and Belgium. 
Pointing out that his observations were limited to the oil 
refining, Austin said 
that he was deeply impressed by the courage with which 
management: alike 


chemical and textile industries. Mr. 


and workers are approaching the grim 
task of rehabilitation. 
Said Mr. Austin: 


wherewithal—-the will and the willingness but not the means 


“They have the know-how’ but not the 


to complete the task without outside help. I am sure that 
anyone who had the opportunity to sit down with iuropean 
industrialists and discuss their problems frankly, would feel 
reassured as I do that our country is on the right course with 
the Marshall Plan. 
the quart of water’ that will permit them to start their pro- 


The Marshall Plan as Britain sees it is 


ductive pump going—they must and will carry on from 
there. 
Mr. Austin was accompanied on hts trip by Alexander 


Kidd, 


who directed the three years de elopment work which fe- 


Kidd, vice-president in charge of fabrication. Mr. 


sulted in the recent introduction of the Kellogg loom, is 
now in charge of the company’s textile equipment fabrica- 
tion program. He went abroad to study at first hand the 
weaving equipment needs of kuropean textile manufacture, 
and to analyze the various problems involved in making 
deliveries of the Kellogg loom to that market. 


abroad.” Mr. 


was 1n connection with our company s 


“One of. the prime purposes this trip 


Austin explained, 
present and planned activities in the textile machinery held. 
I visited plants to observe the difterent types of machinery 


and was especially interested in the newest processes for 


making yarns. In this field, I was impressed by the Nelson 


continuous pr CESS for the produc tion of rayon yarns. 


The whole horizon of technical development in the 


European textile field is one that our company is studying 


Our interest spreads through the entire field from 


i 
yarn to the We: ving the 


( losely. 
cloth. The 


research and 


the spinning of the 
Kel 


Cxtensive CHLINEE ing facilities. 


background which we 


teel leads us logi cally toward further expansion in the tex- 


tile machinery held. both at home and abroad.”’ 


Mr. Austin s. trrp 


announcement of the 


tollowed shortly after the 


Kellogg loom. 


British loom operations ’ losely during his mill visits abroad. 


company 


new and he studied 


| saw practically no automat looms over there, he said 
All the industry leaders I met indicated that they fully rec 
OPTIIZC the value and ady ani ALCS of the automat loom, and 
the tact that changing the filler material bj hand represents 
a serious economic handicap.’ Despite this appreciation of 
the value of new type looms, Mr. Austin does not look ror 
any immediate volume purchase of this kind of equipment 
by British mill owners 

‘The issue as to their replacing present looms with auto- 
matic, he 


said. “is pre-¢ a financial one. It has 


First. 


minently 


two aspects until the exchange situation tmproves. 
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they cannot make any big investment in this direction and 
second, the present looms are both completely depreciated 
and are still producing satisfactory cloth.’’ Mr. Austin said 
this pointed away from an immediate appreciable export 
market for the Kellogg loom in Europe; therefore, he said, 
his. company now is studying the possibility of having the 
loom manufactured in Great Britain on a license basis. 

Recent news of textile projects in Puerto Rico, Haiti and 
China, follows: 

Contracts have been signed by the Puerto Rico Industrial 
Development Co. and Beacon Textiles, Inc., providing for 
$1,500,000 plant in Puerto Rico that 
will add an annual ha roll of more than $300,000 to the 
economy of the Island and create a five million dollar in 
dustrial unit for Puerto Rico. Announcement to this effect 
was made by Teodoro Moscoso, Jr., 


the construction of 


president and general 
manager of the Development Co., following confirmation 
by the Beacon principals, Stephen C. Owen, and Charles C. 
Owen, Jr., active heads of the Beacon Mfg. Co., parent com- 
pany which was organized in 1896 and is one of the oldest 
manutacturers of blankets and blanketings in the United 
States. Headquarters of the company are in New York but 
factories are operated. at Westminster, S. C., 
nanoa, N. C. 

Under the terms of the Puerto Rico contract, whereby 
Beacon becomes the first blanket factory to establish on the 
Island, the Puerto Rico Industrial Development Co. will 
advance the sum of approximately $700,000. for factory and 


and at Swan- 


site, while Beacon. will spend an additional $800.000 for 


machinery and equipment. Provisions call for a factory 
providing 100,000 square feet of floor space sufficient for 
installation of at least 100 looms. It is expected that the 
plant will be able to handle 50,000 pounds of raw cotton 
weekly, shipped from southern U. 5. A. markets to be pro- 
cessed into bl lankets and blanketings. Bulk of the osm ig 


five million dollar annual production will be marketed | 


continental U. §. A. although some of the items will be 


sold in local Puerto Rico markets as well. Surveys for the 
plant site, to be located on the eastern shore of Puerto Rico. 
will be finished shortly, and soil bearing tests as well will 
be completed before construction is started. The Develop- 
ment Co., under the contract. will provide all engineering, 
survey and construction services, working in co- operation 


with Beacon's own 


The first cotton mill in Haiti was put into operation a 


tew months ago at sah au Prince by Filature Tissage & 
Confection. The mill was designed by Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C., office. The buildings 
are built for a 10,000 spindle spinning and weaving mull 
On coarse goods osnaburgs, denims, etc. At present morc 
than half the spinning is installed and about 300 of the 
1(OO ultimate looms. The ownérs plan to complete the ma 
chinery installation as fast as they can train the help for it. 

The mill is equipped for chain dyeing of warp yarns for 
indigo dyed goods, denims, etc. Native cotton is used en- 
tirely which grows on trees ten to 15 feet high, which keep 
on growing continuously, as there is no Winter season. It 
is interesting that some of the cotton is reddish pink in colo: 
and some some white. For the first time this mill gives the 
to use this native product. on the 


island for cotton cloth consumed there. 


island the opportunity 


The plant consists of four principal buildings: (1) Spin 
ning and weaving mill 122 by 632. feet—one story. (2) 


Dye house for indigo dyeing 122 by 182 feet. (3) Opene! 
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room 60 by 90 feet. (4) Power house 60 by 90 feet. All of 
the buildings are steel frame with corrugated asbestos roof- 
ing. The walls are of native concrete block with steel sash. 
Floors are concrete, on ground. 

A British firm has secured the first contract from China 
for the erection of a complete rayon spinning plant valued 
at about $3,000,000. According to the announcement by 
Platt Bros. (Sales), Ltd., of Oldham, Dobson & Barlow. 
textile machinists of Bolton, secured the order. 

Plant capacity will be 21/, tons daily of continuous fila- 
ment yarn spun by the Nelson process. 
auxihary equipment, 


The contract includes 
and after-treatment ma- 
chinery, air-conditioning, water treatment and refrigeration. 
Delivery of machinery is to commence in 15 months, and to 
he completed within two years. 


preparat ion. 


From three widely-separated parts of the 
orts of. other new textile projects. New 
otton textile plant 1s to be established 
Christchurch. In Russta, a 


globe come re- 
Zealand's first 
Riccarton near 
new textile combine is in. an 
idvancted state of construction at Gori, Joseph Stalin's birth- 
place. This plant, described « 


the largest,” will 
art production in 1949 with thee ‘putting into Operation of 


O00 spindles. 


The ambassador, I. So 
Nyun, has employed Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc.. 


s ‘one of 


Union of Burma, through its 
New York City, as consulting and supervisory engineers for 
erection and layout of that country’s first cotton spinning 
and weaving mill, which will cost about three million dol 
lars when completed, it is learned. 

The plant will’ be equipped with 20,000 spindles. A 


contract has been signed with H. & B. American Machine 


Deliveries are to be made 


Co. for the spinning equipment. 


in the last quarter of 1948. The plant will be modern in 
exery respect, it is said, with the latest types of machinery 
and other equipment. 

attained full inde- 


The Unton of Burma. which recently 


pendence, has announced its intention of providing the 
couniry with new and urgently needed industrial plants, 
soda, 


including those used for the manufacture of causti 


chlorine and sulphuric acid. 


Western States Seek Woolen Mills 


sylvan J. Paley, president of the National Wool Growers 
Association, recently expressed the belief that the wool- 
processing industry in the West would develop first in Callt- 
fornia, skipping the wool-producing states of the Rocky 
Mountain Speaking at the fourth annual National 
Forum of Labor, Agriculture and Industry at the University 

~ Wyoming, Mr. 
nadia rapidly in population and. industrially. 
dustrial growth included the clothing industry, 


dec laced. 


ATCA. 


Paley pointed out that California was 
The 1 
which, 
indicates possibilities of becoming a top style 
center, | 

Mr. Paley's opinion, however, 1s in sharp contrast to that 
of leaders in the Rocky Mountain States, who are laying 
to attempt to break the Eastern textile front and place 
An organiza- 
ion of state officials and business men from New Mexico. 
Color Wyoming, 


pl. 
processing plants in the wool- producing area 


ado. Montana. Idaho and Utah has been 


formed to plan to encourage the de elopment of the wool- 
proc essing industry’ in those states. 


DURABLE 


DESCRIBES THESE TWO VOGEL PRODUCTS 


Being durable, 


they are economical. 


And, the 


name Vogel is your assurance of efficient operation. 


VOGEL NUMBER 10 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSET 


For schools, factories. 
institutions, comfort 
stations, public and 
semi-public places. Will 
withstand hard 
tinuous use—free 


con- 
from 
complicated mecha- 
nism. A thorough, 
powerful flush is obtain- 
ed with about 4 gallons 
of water. 


Vogel Number 10 
Seat-Action Closet 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


Joseph A. Vogel Company - Wilmington 99 - Delaware 


VOGEL NUMBER 14 
SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


A durable. 


closet for 


economical 
Mills, Fae- 
tories and all types of 
industrial 


installation. 

A real example of 
VOGEL QUALITY 
that will give years of 
economical, trouble- 
free service. 


(The Number 14 is not 
krost-l roo} ) 


When installing the Number 14 Closet, 
trap must be set directly under bowl. 
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| Cotton Goods Activity Levelling Off 


S L G A G T S As cotton prices case downward to government-support 


levels, partly at least as a consequence of the bumper crop 
For Southern Cotton Goods | teport, there are indications that the industry is working 
back to a supply-demand basis. It also is apparent that some 
expectations of lower prices on finished cotton goods are 
‘based on the belief that profit margins will’ be shaved to 
/maintain volume. 

[ J R R A [) & B A R R ¥ || At present, cotton mills are anxious not to overproduce 
themselves into price dilemmas. Scattered reports disclose 
'that here and there mills are cutting work weeks, a few are 
closing, and more are considering other means of curtailing 
their production. They profess to see no other way out in 
the fact of high costs recently increased by an eight per cent 
wage boost. | 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


—~~~~~ | Undoubtedly the industry’s distribution problem has not 
been alleviated by the sharp drop in exports which it: has 
experienced this year. A year ago exports drained off 14 per 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. cent of the nation’s cotton goods output. This year, exports 


_may not amount to much more than seven per cent. As 


& compared with 1939's four per cent export figure, the cur- 
etLing gents |Tent rate seems healthy enough until one takes into consid- 
| : /eration the post-war rise in total output. 

40 WORTH STREET, NEW Y.ORK |. Another telling factor is mounting consumer resistance to 
‘cotton goods prices. Immediately after the war urgent needs 
BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 'were covered, prices notwithstanding. Today the consumer's 


attitude is far different: When the consumer won't buy the 
retailer won't order, the manufacturer won't cut and the 
mill won't speculate in gray goods. Meanwhile, weaker 
| hands liquidate enough piece goods and garments to harden 
‘consumer resistance to regular lines. 

Mill interests are said to be fairly etihies that when 
‘inventories are further depleted retailers will resume buying 
‘normal quantities. They also are of the opinion that the 
| present lull 1s temporary and will be followed by sustained 
‘consumer demand. Both these eventualities are counted 
‘upon to firm prices and blow the industry out of its be- 
calmed state in fine and certain other — 
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Cotton Cron ls Predicted 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimated this 

month that the 1948 cotton crop will total 15,169,000 bales. 
Mic LAccount oOuWw This would be the seventh largest cotton crop on record 
‘and exceeds production in any year since 1937. It is about 
3.3 million bales more than the 1947 crop and 3.2 million 


ee > cust GATEWAY “ATION-wip | bales more than the ten-year average. The forecast is based 
Product on information as of Aug. 1 
R Recent private crop estimates placed this. year's crop at 
from 13.2 million bales to 14 million bales. 
B. A. E. predicts a record yield per acre of 313.5 pounds. 
This 1s 14.6 pounds above the previous high registered in 
1944. The unusually high yields in prospect this season 
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B.A. E. said is due to increased use of fertilizer, ex« eptional | 


vrowing conditions, and a larger proportion of the cotton 


acreage being planted in high yield areas. Lint yield for the 
1947 crop was 267.2 pounds per acre. 

Acreage for harvest this year is computed at 23,223,000 
acres, assuming average abandonment of current acreage. 
[his is about two million acres more than were harvested | 
last year and compares with 17,615,000 acres harvested in 
L946. Average for the 1937-46 period was 22,631,000 
ACTS. 

The agency said that hot, dry weather in June and early 
July was very favorable for holding boll weevils in check. It 
was stated that the soil moisture, however, was adequate for 
crowth and fruiting and the crop made ‘excellent progress. 


Cotton Use Reflects July Slowdown 


The Census Bureau. has reported that 627.393 bales. of 


_ |mt cotton were consumed during July, compared with 801,- 


142 bales during June of this year and 677,780 during July 
of 1947. Consumption for the 12 months ended: July 31 
totaled 9,346,825 bales, compared with 10,024,811 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

Cotton spindles active during July numbered 21,328,000 
compared with 21,479,000 in June this year and 21,383,- 
000 during July last year. Broken down, this shows 16,- 
832,000 in cotton-growing states, compared with 16,915,000 
for June this year and 16,692,000 for July last year; and 
1,085,000 in New England states, compared with 4,157,000 
and 4,237,000. 

Lint cotton on hand July 31 included: in consuming 
establishments, 1,471,644 bales compared with 1,406,094 a 
year ago; in public storage and at compresses, 1,335,996 and 
904,028. 


Distribution Of Cotton Shows Drop 


Domestic and export distribution of American cotton in 
the season ended July 31 was about 2,200,000 bales lower 
than in the 1946-47 season, the New York Cotton Exchange 
service Bureau has reported. 

The bureau estimated total domestic consumption at 9,- 
325,000 bales compared with 10,025,000 bales in the pre- 
ceding year, and exports at 2,050,000 bales against 3,545,- 
000 in the 1946-47 season. 

The report added that with supply in the season just 
ended 7,750,000 bales lower than in the preceding year, 
O00 


— 


the carryover in all hands on July 31 was only about 4 


bales higher than.a year previous. It is estimated at 3.000.- | 


O00 bales compared with 2,530,000 on July 31, 1947. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
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Southern Representative 


T HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Could you utilize 
REDUCED or 
ENLARGED RINGS? 


nlarged 


To gain different package capacities without 
changing rail or holders, use DIAMOND FINISH 


Reduc 


Reduced and Enlarged rings. 


lf you are interested, we will gladly furnish 
information. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING 
Makers of. Spinning and 


NEW 


RENG CO. 
Twister ings since 1873 


Two Differentials in One 


Roy 40SR For those who prefer tast grinding 


Roy 40SRS For those who preier regular or slower 
rrinding 


The motion case is the same, but the gears are inter- 


changeable. A quick switch of gears and you have your 
required speed—tfast or slow. 


B. $. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 


Factory ° Worcester, Mass. 


Representatives in the South 


Greensboro, N. C. Odell Mill Supply Co. Tel. 2-2114 
Charlotte, N. C. Textile Mill Supply Co. Tel, 5125 

Columbus, Ga. J. W. Davis Tel. 3-7055 
Dallas, Tex. Textile Supply Co. Tel. 17-4729 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 


who ddvertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives are frequenily in urgent need of information, 


‘ervice, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers, 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2601 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. Southeastern Reprs.: 
F. H. Webb, Mer., 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Royal C. Camp, 
P. O. Box 2948, Greensboro, N. C: C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., 5.W., At- 
lanta. Ga.: E. E. Drewry, 4179 Cliff Rd., Birmingham, Ala.; G. R. Easley, 
P. O. Box 1087. Greenville, S. C.; T. A. Kennedy, 34 W. Lock Lane, Richmond, 
Va.: W. G. Polley, Signal Mountain, Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. C. Sharpe, P: O. 
Box 2463, Orlando, Fla.: J. W. Webb. 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. E. Tyler, 326 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Md.; N. C. Brill, 407. Shell Bidg., 
Houston, Tex.; J. C. Brill, 309 Magazine St., New Orleans, La.; D. C. Jorgen- 
sen, 120 Summit Ave., Apt. A, Macon, Ga.; I. J. Gordon, 1910 Mae St., Or- 
lando, Fla.: Marcus M. Brown, P. O. Box 205, Charlotte, N. C. The Phila- 
delphia Office, 401 North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 
E. J. Severs, C. H. White. 


115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE. Akron. O. Sou. Reprs.: Oliver D. Landis, 718 
Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.; Ralph Gossett, 111 Augusta St., Greenviile, 
S. C.: William J. Moore, 1 Pendleton St., Greenville, 5S. C. 


ALLEN CO.; THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div.. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City: Sou. Office and Warehouse; Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade, Q@. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., 
_ Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C-_; 
C. B. Suttle. Jr.. 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St.. Mobile, Ala.; T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, 
La. 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, INC., 15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Sou. 
Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 1576; Charlotte 1, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants. Charlotte, N 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 

AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas. N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 
_ Johnston Bidg., 


350 Fifth Ave:, New York City. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C., Henry K. Kelly, Mgr. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C., J. V. Ashiey, Sou. Dist 
Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Trycen St.,. Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr. Technica! 
Service Men: Dwight L. Turner, 160 N. Park St., Statesville, N. C., Phone 40-J; 
W. L. Mills, 2213 Friendly Rd.; Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282; Philip L. 
Lavoie, 19 Polk St., Sylacauga, Ala.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 


ville. S. C., Phone County 7614; Donald A. Barnes, 1010 Margaret Ave., Ma- 
rietta, Ga... Phone 1335-M. Plant Manager: A. H. Noble, 2130 N. Tryon St., 
Chariotte 2, N. C. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., 1201 South Graham St., 
Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Ga.: Texas Repr.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices. 
618 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agent, Frederick Sails 


BAHNSON ©O., THE, 1001 Marshall St 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drewery 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave. 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr 


, Green- 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 
fice, 318 Montgomery Blidg., 


10 High. 8St., 
Spartanburg. 5S. C 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), 
Cc. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr., 1640 N. Emory Rd., 
C. Roggenkamp, 118 Altondale Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.: L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 
1123, Spartanburg, 8. C.: William M. Moore, 601 Pearl St Lynchburg, Va 
Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fla.; P. R Singletary, 3083. Pied- 
mont Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I 
N-E.. Atlanta. Ga.: Thomas 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Mgr., D. S. Quern. P. O. Box 183 
Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N 
C.; J. R. Hopkins, 403 Diggs Bivd., Warner Robbins, Ga 


BEST & OO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: W. C. Hames. 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur. Ga... Phone Dearborn 5974: William J. Moore 1 Pen- 
dieton St.. Greenville, S. C., Phone Greenville 7646 


BLAOCOKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St.. Spartanburg, S. C. W. B. Uhiler. 
Paul C. Thomas: Rock Hill, 8S. C., P..C. Blackman... Jr.. Box 1076. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St.. Elizabeth. N. J 
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215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, 


Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., 
Young. Reprs.: 
N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr.: Russell C. 
John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.; Willard E. Smith, Charlotte, 


BROOKLYN FIBRE BROOM CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, 
Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 
BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass: Sou. Reprs.: 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


Greenville, 8. C., 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman. care of 
Burkert-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Eirmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H:. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm S8St., Greensboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA MAOHINERY CO., Steel Creek Rd., P. O. Box 1922, Charlotte, 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 


Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter S 
Gilchrist, Jr. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reprs.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, 8S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 

CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, S. E. Mgr., Clinton 
Sales Co., Inc., 325 Western Union Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga., Tel. Cypress 1127: 
Boyce L Estes, 343 Mimosa Dr., Decatur, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert. Box 
342, Phone 3192, Coficord, N. C.; Jack M. Gibson. 900 Woodside Bldg., Phone 
2-8022, Greenville, 5. C.. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co 
Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Atlanta Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 

COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, 


Products Sales Co., Southeastern Blidg., 
Megr.; Corn. Products Sales Co.. 


New York City. Oorn 
Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8S. C.: Corn 


Products Sales Co., Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5. C., J. Allen Simpson, Mgr.;. 


Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blidg., 
Ga.; Corn Products Sales Co., Come? Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.. 
Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Atlanta, 
L. Hawley 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave., Newark, N. J. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM ag ee Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte. N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex.. O, T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave.. F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John E. Humphries. 
P. O. Box 834, Greenville, 5. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta. 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C.; James H. Carver 
Shelby, N. C 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I... U. S: A 
Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville; S. C.: R. E. L. Hold 
Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Ohin. Textile Accessory Reprs 
J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 5. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta. 
7a.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.; E. L. Howell, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 5. C.; J. R. Eawards, 401 Peachtree Rd., Spartanburg 8. C 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. G. Crim, 412 N. Laurel Ave., Charlotte. N. C.: F 
G. Tanner, 1549 Marianna St.. Memphis, Tenn.; D.C. Greer, The Dayton 
Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; K. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 2368 
Birmingham, Ala.; W. E.. Wayland, 515 Third Ave., North. Jacksonville Beach 
Fla.; E. W. Watson, 516 Riverside Dr.. Bossier City La. Textile Jobbers 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
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BARNES SERVICE 
TQ THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER“ CENTURY 


Surveys—Reorganizations—New Plant Developments 
for Cotton, Wool, and Synthetic Yarn and Cloth Proc- 
essing, Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. 
% Plant Appraisals ¥%& Mechanical and Operating Surveys — New 
Methods Scheduling and Planning 
Work load Studies, Job Analysis and 
Evaluation, with Incentive Plans % Stand- 
ard Cost Installations ye Cost Control 
Methods 
Labormeter Burden-meter Waste-meter 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


10 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. — 
318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SPECIALIZING IN TEXTILES FOR OVER ONE-THIRD OF A CENTURY 


) PAY ROLL CONTROLS SPECIAL REPORTS 
|) WORK LOAD STUDIES | COST SYSTEMS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


E. Lorer Co. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


| COOLING—VENTILATING 

| MOISTENING—HEATING 

HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 
ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
Cooling & Moistening Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PHONE 7719 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY COMPANY 


513. South Tryon St. 412 Manget St. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. Marietta, Ga 


Southern. Representatives 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY ae 
Pade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers Swing Guiders, Expanders, Weft 
Weather-Ometers Straighteners 
MACBETH CORP VENANGO ENGINEERING Co.., Inc. 

and Cotton Classing Lamps Package, Hosiery and Skein 

and pH Meters Dyeing Equipment 
B. H. BUNN CO. WILLIAM CRABB & CO.. 
Package Tying Machines Pins and Lags 


Color 
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a BIG reason why 


more and more Textile Mills are 
insisting upon these — 


IDAHO 
POTATO STARCH 


* Magic Valley Processing Co., 
OF IDAHO 


Bin * St. Anthony Starch Co., Inc., 
* Menan Starch Company Inc. 
POTATO & TAPIOCA DEXTRINES 
est RAPIDOGEN GUM 


TAPIOCA FLOUR...SAGO FLOUR 
ee LOCUST BEAN GUM 
CASEIN...ANIMAL GLUE 


* SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, inc. 


“America’s Largest Distributor of Potato steren” 
15 PARK ROW + NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


For nearly a century, Cole. has 


been designing and erecting 
elevated tanks for the textile 
Mill engineers know 
Cole 


tanks deliver the most depend- 


industry. 


from experience that 
able water service for sprinkler 
systems and general use, with 
the very lowest maintenance 
cost. Call on Cole for assist- 


ance with your problems. 


Write forthe latest Cole 
cataloe—‘TANK TALK” 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GA. 


CYLINDERS 


VESSELS 
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iv 
CENTURY 
| 
+ 
a: 
Established 1854 
TOWERS Any 
@) 
AW 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham. Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.;: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou 
Service Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DICKSON & CO., W. K., 40445 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. K. Dickson 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 
DODENIIOFF Co., INC., W. D., Greenville, S. C. 


DOLGE CO., FHE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: William H. Harrison, 
551 Wilton St., Marianna, Fla.; L. G. Strickland, R. F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.; 
George E. Bush, 800 Magnolia Ave., Charlotte, N. C. New England: John H. 
Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Providence, R. I 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale. Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehotses, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H 
Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., 5.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England: Boston, Mass 
DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 328 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & Co., E. 1., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main. Office, 
Wilmington, Del. D. C, Newman, Mer. Sou. District; Charlotte Office, 414 5 
Church 8t., R. D. Slean, Megr.; J. D. Sandridge. Asst. Mgr. Reprs.: EB. P 
Davidson, W. 1. Pickens, M. D, Haney, Jr., H. H. Field. H. B. Constable, N. R 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey, I. F. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty, Jr.:;: J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; T. R. Johnson, Greenville. 5. C.; J. T.. McGregor, 
Greensboro. N. C.: J. A. Kidd, High Point. N. C.: John L. Dabbs. Jr., Hickory. 
N. C. Atlanta Office, 1206 Spring St., N. W.. A. B. Owens, Mer. Reprs.: W: F 
Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers, J. L. 
Fesperman, Jr.,. John 8S. Gardner; C. H. Asbury, Chattanooga, Tenn.; M. 8S. 
Morrison, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn.; A..W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga.; J. E. Dempsey, 
Orlando, Fla.: ¢. A. Verhage, Memphis, Tenn. 


EATON. PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11814 W. Fourth 
St Charlotte, N. C.. George A. Field, Mer.: Arthtir W. Harris, Harris Mfg. 
Co., Agt P. O. Box 1982, hone Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.: P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393. Greenville, S. C., Phone: 2-3327: R.-D. Hughes Sales Ce., 1812 Main 
St., Dallas 1, Tex 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte; N. C., and Alien 
Bldg., Greenvilie, 8S. C.;.S. R. and V. G. Brookshire 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS CO., INC., 222 Summer St... Boston, Mass. Sou. Office: 
P. O. Box 1168, Spartanburg, S. C 


FAFNIR BEARING CO.,. New Britain, Conn. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 223 
S. Mint St.. Charictte 2, N. C., Stanley D. Berg; .248 Spring St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.. A. G. Loughridge 


FELTERS CO., THE, 210-G South St., Boston; Mass 
FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CoO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co. Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO., Gestonia. N. C 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second St.. 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race St.., 
Baltimore 30, Mc.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd., P. ©. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.: 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1; N. Cc. D. B. Smith. 
Sou. Sales Mer.; FP. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H: G. Thompson. 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D.: Brower, Atlanta. Ga.; H. C. Mills, Jr., Raleigh 
N. C., Guy H. Sowards, Greenville. S. C.: W. A. Counts, Res. Megr., Bluefield, 
W. Va:; E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 


and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C Phone 5678 Geo. A 
McFetters, Mgr Phone 2-0205: Reymond F. (‘'Dick’*) Coe, Phone 3-4193 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO.,, 355 Franklin St., Worcester 4, Mass. Salesmen: W 
F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3. N. C.: D. A. Ahlstrand. 692 Ken- 
nesaw Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Sam P. Dixon, 2530 Randolph Place, Canter- 
bury Gardens, Birmingham 9. Ala.; Edward Pickett, Jr.. P. O. Box-1527. New 
Orleans, La.;: P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Box 1331, Memphis, Distributors 
Hugh Black, P. O. Box 1437, 29 Pendleton St., Greenville, S. C.; Peerless Sup- 
ply Co., Shreveport, La Weaks Supply Co... Monroe, La.: Columbus Iron Works 
Co... Columbus, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Tennessee Mill 
& Mine Supply Co., Knoxvilie, Tenn.; Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.: Fulton 
Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Cam- 
eron & Barkley Co., Charleston, S. C.. and Savannah, Ga.: McGowin. Lyons 
Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile. la.; Ross. Wadick Supply Co.; New Orleans. 
La Brown: Roberts Hardware & Supply Co.. Alexandria, La 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C 
GRIFFIN & SON, IRA L., P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C 


GUARDIAN CHEMICAL CO., 708 Jefferson St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga 
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. HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. (Div. of Southern States Equip- 


GULF OIL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta, Ga. C. T. 
Timmons, Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, S. C.: R. G 
Burkhaiter, Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: G. W. Burkhal- 
ter. Greensboro, N. C.; 8. E. Owen, Jr., Hendersonville, N. C.: R. L. Winchell, 
Raleigh, N. C. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, Ohio. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Hi & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The om 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Mer.: ae 
Charlotte, N. C., Office, 1201 Johnston Bldg., Herman J. Jones, Div. Mgr.; J. T. 
Miller, Service Repr.; Lee Pickens, Sales Repr. 


ment Co.); Hampton, Ga. 


HENLEY PAPER CO (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse. High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte. 
N: C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8 C. Selling Agent for 4 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 3 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN, 72 Lincoln St.. Boston 11. Mass. Sou. 
Repr.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 200 Academy St., Greenville, S. C. a 


NOUGHITON & Ch... E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs W. H.. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St.., 
Charlotte, N.C., Tel. 3-2916.. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, 5. C , Tel. 4856-J; J, W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel, Jackson 2-7443; G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La.: C. L. * 

Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bldg., 7 St... Paul St., Baltimore, Md.. Tel. 
Saratoga 2388; T E Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen. Va.. Tel. 5-1620: — 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.‘ C. G. Schultz, 1301 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; Tel. 3-2916; S. -P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 302'2 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. C. McMann. 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 


tion Engineer, 1301. W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 4 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875. Boston. 4 
Mass. Sou. Repr.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2064, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte i. . 
N.C 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; | 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.: Carl M. Moore. aa 
Agent; Southwestern Repr., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bldg.. 


Austin, Tex 
HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Sales Repr.: Ira L. Griffin. P. O. Box /* 
1576, Charlotte, N..C. Telephone 4-3306 ’ 4 
HYSTER CO., Portland 8, Ore; Sou. Repr.: L. S. Teague Equipment Co., 921 ° ¥ 
Lynch: Bldg.,. Jacksonville 2; Fia. 
IDEAL MACHINE CoO., Bessemer City, N. C.. A. W. Kincaid, Mer. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass. —— 
INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St.. Char- 
lotte 3; N. C., G. A. White. 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Clinton, S. C 3 
JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C., Sou. | 1m 
Executives, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: S. B. Henderson. P.O. " 
Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou, Repr.: W. D. “Chip’ Clark, 74 Montclair Dr.. 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; op 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte ae 
N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby a 
N. C.,. Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford. Inc “2 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile E . 
Supply Co., Greenville, S C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Industria! a 
Suppliers, LaGrange, Ga.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & - 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 4 
JARRETT, CECIL H., Newton, C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. eS 
JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 831 Moretz Ave’, Phone 6450, Charlotte N.C. 4 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Mer a RB 
KANOY & SONS MACHINE CO., INC., P. O. Box 154, Charlotte 1. N. Cc 4 
KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bldg — 
Greenville, S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville. S. C., Charlotte. N. C. Sou : 
Reprs C. ©. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville. S. C.: 
Luke Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte 3, N. C.: F. M. Wallace 
Homewood, Birmingham, Ala 
KIMMEL MACHINERY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway / 
Greenville, S. C. 
LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank. Burke. Phone 3-4287, 4 a 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, S % 
LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road. Charlotte 7. N. C. 
LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sow ; | 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Cherlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P | 
O. Box 1044, Greenville. S. C. =a 
LeBLOND MACHINE TOOL CO., THE R. K., Cincinnati 8 Ohio. Sou. Reps. = 
Norfolk, Va., The Henry Walke Oo.; Charlotte, N. C., The Henry Walke Co. [7 
Atlanta, Ga., The Henry Walke Co.; Jacksonville, Fla., Parquhar Machiner: Pa 
Co.; Birmingham, Ala., Moore-Handley Hardware Co.: Memphis, Tenn., Bert L = 
Sylar & Son; Chattanooga, Tenn., Bert L. Sylar & Son. j » 
LEWIS MACHINERY CoO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. Cc q 
LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville. S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River. Mass. 
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TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


SYRUPS 


| ums, CORN SUGARS & 
BARKLEY > RAPIDS: 


SPARTANBURG, C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


“OVER 50 YEARS IN THE TRADE” 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


— SPECIALIZED REPAIRS BETTER PRODUCTION 


Spindles Card Feed Rolls 
Flyers Picker Lap Rolls | 


New Flyer Pressers 


Spindles. and Flyers Supplied 


Oil Cushion Bearings Rust Proofing 
Phone 668 — Plant: Camp Wadsworth 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 
RUBBER LINED PIPE AND FITTINGS 


RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE MFG. K N O xX A . .. 


Beller Sewice=FROM A SOUTHERN MILL 


— : Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN inc. Endless Blankets 


Endless Revolving Clearers 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


: TODD-SMITH BANDING (0. Ine. | EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 


. ATLANTA, GA NEW YORK 
4 P. O. Box 116 Gastonia, N. C Phone 1682 W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
& 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale. N. | 
| Manufacturers of Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-352! 
* Cotten Banding for Every Textile Need 
= Double Loop Hook Bands—Single Loop 
] W. LEE SMITH, Mer. Greenville 7646 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., 129 Lockwood St., 


Newark 5, N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Fred Welch, 1317 Lafayette Ave., Charlotte, 
N. C.: James B. Tiernan, 1514 Vineville Ave... Macon, Ga.; Leo A. DeJean, 
£50 Gladstone Blvd., Shreveport 38, La. Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co.., 
Inc.. Norfolk. Va.: Asheville, N. Columbia, 8S. C.: Knoxville, Tenn.;: Rich- 


Atianta. Ga.: S. Donald Fortson 
John D. Robinson cCo.. 


mond. Va.; Roanoke. Va.; Chears Bearing Co., 
Co., Atigusta, Ga.;: C. W. Farmer Co., Macon, 
Savannah. Ga.: Georgia-Alabama Supply Co., Inc., West Point, Ga.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis,.Tenn.; Tafel. Elec. 
& Supply Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Turner Supply Co., Mobile. Ala.; : tefferson 
Brick Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; R. J. Tricon Co., New Orleans, La. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, 8S. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., INC., JOHN. P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 


INC., THE, Passaic, N: J. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—-Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Go., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co.. Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgie—-American 


Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon 
Louisville. North Carolina-——Cherlotte Supply Co., 


Kentucky 


Charlotte: 


Graft-Pelle Co., 
Dillon Supply Co., 


Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton: Carvlina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter, Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co... Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup: Co., 
Johnson City: Power Equipment Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc:., Nash- 
ville: Lewis Supply. Co., Memphis Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond 

MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, Cleveland. O. So. Reprs.: Chal 
H: White. 239 Hillside Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.; W. P. Russell, Box 778. .Atianta, 
Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Greenville, 5S. C 

M-B PRODUCTS. 130-134 E. Larned St., Detroit 26, Mich. Wilson F. Hurley 
P. O. Box 1443, Greenvilie. S: C., Virginia and South Carolina Repr.: J. W 
Davis. P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga., Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana Repr.: Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte 1, N. C., North Carolina 
Repr:: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St Dallas 1. Tex., Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Texas Repr. . 

McKEE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: T. J 
Digby. Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C 

McKELVIE MACHINE Gastonia, N. C. Henry McKelvie. 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 8. 


Coleman. P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; S.C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. © 


Box 1351. Greenville, S. C::.Ga., Ala and Tenn Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4234, Atlanta, Ga 
MEDLEY MFG. CO., 400-—32nd St., Columbus, Ga. Phone 2-1695-6 


MEINHARD, GREEFF, & CO., 51 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Sou. Repr.: 
E. F. Skinner. Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 2,.N. C 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn Hollister- 


Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spertanburg, 8. C 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia. N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick. 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromiley 


& Co.. Ltd... Leicester, England 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta St., P. O Box 271, Gastonia, N. C 
MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC,, 
Treas.: J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg, S. C.; W. E. Nash, 


Spartanburg, 5. C. Paul C. Thomas, Pres.- 
Reprs.: J. J; Blake, K..T. Moore, 
Asneville, N. C 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 42-B Adams St., 
Sianehtier Machinery Co:., Chariotte 1, N. C 


Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase. Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackenzie 
Asst. to Res. Mer., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St., 
Chariotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker. Jefferson Stand- 


ard Bide.. Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt. 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; J. K. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bldg., 
Atianta. Ga.: W. H. Jackson, County Club Apts Columbus. Ga A. Jones 


508 Cotton Exchange Bldg., New Orleans, La.; 
lin St., Room 210, Richmond, Va. 


Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Frank- 


NATIONAL PLASTICS, INC., Knoxville 2, Tenn. 


Pawtucket. R. I 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 2354 Pine St Sou. Office 
end Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Gen. Mer... L: E. Taylor, 
ruwtucket, R. I. Sou. Megr.. H. B. Askew, Chariotte. N.C. Sou. Reprs.: Frank 
S Beacham. Honea Path, S.C.: W. Harry King, 399 Lofton Rd.. N.W.. Atlanta. 
Ga.: J. K. Sumner; P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C.: J. B. Poteet, Griffin. Ga 

Donald C. Creech, High Point, N.C 

NATIONAL STAROH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office: 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Mgr.: L. E. Kiempner, At- 
lanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: W. J.. Bonner, 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; H. PF. 
Taylor, Jr., Hotel Troy, Troy, N. C.; J. W. Foster, 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouses: Continental Carriers, Inc., 882 Marietta St. N.W.,. Atlanta, 


Ga.: Carolina Bakers Supply, Charlotte, N. C. 
NEISLER MILLS CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York, N. Y 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta. Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Whse., 224 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma- 
Phillips, Box 


Greensboro, N. C.: F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.; F. W 
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, Greenville, S. C.; James E. McNeely, Jr., 223 W. Fourth St., Gastonia, N. 
C.: James A. Sorrells, Jr., Box 1062, Nashville. Tenn. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Sou. Repr.: John B. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 


NOONE & CO., WM... R., 105 Washington St., Boston Mass. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. 
Road, Gastonia, N. C 


Sou. Plant, York 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave.; S.W., P. O Box 123, Station 
“A."’ Phone Raymond 2196-2136, Atlanta, Ga::; Marietta. Ga., P. O. Box. 92. 
Phove 250. Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.; Mark W. Mayes. V.-Pres. Reprs.: 
R EE. Howell, Sales Engineer, Marietta; Ga.: Emile LeClair. Atlanta. Ga.: 
J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.; Raymond J. Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 
6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Phone 4-7331. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Charlotte, N. C.: Lynchburg, Va. 


PARST SALES CO,. 221.N. LaSalle St.; Chicago 1. Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P.O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 


Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg 

PEACH & CO., D. 


W., Gastonia, N.C. D. W. Peach 


PEASE & CO., 11942 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 

PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 
Rapids. Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta 
Ga.. J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 

PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont. N. C. 

PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro. N. C 


PIONCER HEDDLE & REED CO.. INC., 1374 Murphy Ave., 8.W.. P. O. Box 
116, Station A, Telephone Raymond 2126, Atlanta. Ga. Frank G. North. Chair- 
man of the Board; Mark W. Mayes, Pres. and Treas.: E. LeClair, Sales Mgr.: 
Glee B. Thompson, S Cantey. Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.; Raymond J. Payne. 
Carolina Repr., P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 4-7331. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO... Columbia Chemical] Div.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ,Dist. Sales Office. 615° Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales. Mer 

PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd,, Charlotte,'N. C 

PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO.: 2001 N. Tryon St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bide... Gastonia. N.C 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574. New- 
ton, N. C 

RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St.. 
Cincinnati 1. O., Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman. 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Hemlock 1677: Charlotte Office: J. R. Wikle and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N..C., Tel. 4-1626: Dallas Office: D. 


F..McKinnon,; 3200 Main St., Dallas. Tex., Tel. Centra] 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall. Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E.., 


35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6. Pa. Sou. Office 
J: Rhoads &-Sors 


88 Forsyth St., ©&.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589. Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman. P. O 
20x. 4305, Atlanta. Ga.; L: H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Rouwd. Winston-Salem 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Merket St., Dallas, Tex. 


REINER, INC,., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., 


Weehawken, 
John Klinck, 304 W. Forest Ave.. 


North Augusta, 8S. C. 


N. J. Sou. Repr 


RICE GOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P 


©. Box 1055, Greenville, 8. C:; R. E. L. Holt, Jr.. P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, INC., Atlanta, Ga. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg... Charlotte, N. C 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 18)1 Meadowdale Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 

Worcester, 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Mass 


Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville 


5..C., Jack Roy, Repr. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas. 
Tex 


ROYCE CHEMICAL 
2°08 Belvedere Ave.. 


CO., Carlton Hil). 
Chariotte, N. 


N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J Royce, 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston. Mass 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gavle. Sou 
and C. P. Clanton, Selling Agts.; Atlanta, Ga.. Miles 
Walsh, Selling Agts.: Greenville. S. C.. Charles S 


Sou. Office and 
Agt., F. Robbins Lowe 
A. Comer and H. M 
Smart, Jr.. Selling Agt. 


SALISBURY IRON WORKS, INC., Salisbury, N. C. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC,, 61 Van Dam St.. New York 13, N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes Jr., Mer. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlarta. Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta. Ga.; W. L. Whisnant. 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mil) Supply Co., 1064-109/ 
Main St., Pawtucket, R I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only) 
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Ite GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA . 


Famous Quality Shultles 


WOOL SILK COTTON 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. mittoury, mass. 


The choice of particular 
textile mills for dependable 
service, backed by the ex- 
perience of 118 years. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: Watson and 
Desmond, Box 1954; Charlotte, N. C., John W. 
Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
Ss. C., Walter F. Dabolil, Jefferson Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C. WESTERN REPRESENTA- 
TIVE: Arthur J. Bahan, P.O. Box 245, La 
Porte, Indiana. NORTHERN REPRESENTA- 
TIVE: Guy C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield 

Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


404% S. Tryon St. Phone 7696 


DESIGN — MANAGEMENT — FINANCE 


Water Supply ; Business Surveys 
Sewerage Treatment 
Waste Disposal Methods and Systems 


Cost and Expense Reduction 


W. K. DICKSON & CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“Made their way by the 
they are made” 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 
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Custom Cut 


GEARS 


SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 


ROLLER CHAIN 
DRIVES 


VEE CORD DRIVES 
SPROCKETS 


SHEAVES 
COMPOUNDS 


SON 
PANY 


COTTONS, RAYONS, MIXED GOODS 


Dependable, rapid and economical. Effective over a 
wide range of processes, temperatures and speeds. 


Particularly suitable for continuous de-sizing. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 
180 Madison Avenue * New York 16 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel. Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St.. 
Dallas, Tex.; Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave., Greenville. 8. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta. Ga.. 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mer., ‘Lubricating Sales: P. W. Goddard. Mer.. Industrial 
Oil Saies; G. R. Dyer, Mer., National Accounts Dept. State Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, Fla., Tampa, Fla., Columbia. 
5. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Fenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: W. P. Camp, P. O. Box 988, Columbia F, S. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. 
Box 5516, Raleigh, N. C.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: G. C. 
Kimbrough, P. O. Box 338, Nashville, Tenn.; W. H: lipscomb, Apt. 6, 111! 
Broadus Ave., Greenville, S. C.: R. C. Martens, Rt. 1, Elmore, Ala.: R. O. 
Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.; C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham. 
Ala.: R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire Drive, Thomasville, Ga.: R. A. Smith. P. 0. 
Box 1366, Knoxville, Tenn.; E. D. Watson, 218 Georgian Ave., Macon, Ga. 


SIRRINE Co., ¥. E., Greenville, S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport. Tenn. Otto R.’Cox, Southwest Sales 
Mer., Pelzer, S. C. Tel. 2391. Sou. Reprs E. 8S. Meservey, 305 E. Ponce de 
Leon Ave.. Decatur, Ga. Tel. Crescent 3774; Ga. and Ala Repr.: G. H. Spencer, 
P. O. Box 1297. Gastonia, N. C., N. C. Repr.; Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 
7777. Charlotte; N. C.: part of N. C.. and S. C. Repr.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. 
‘Sullivan st Kingsport, Tenn Tenn. and Va. Repr J. D. Cox, V.-Pres.. 
Guthery Apts. No. 6, Charlotte. N. C., Tel: 3-9045: O. L. (**Blackie’’) Carter. 
Box 2206, Tel. 5043, Greenville, 5. C.; Otto Cox, Regional Repr. Georgia. 
Alabama, Mississippi. Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas, 6 Reed St., P.O. Box 
216, Phone 2391, Pelzer, S 


SMITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C. 
SMITH TEXTILE APRON CO., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C 
SMITH, YATES D., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. Y. Sou. Branch: 212 8S. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. C.: Wood- 
ward Allen. Branch Mgr. H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fila. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CoO., Hartsville, S. C 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Altanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., 5S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.;: J..J.. Merritt; 1428 Peachtree St.; N. E., 
Atlanta. Ga: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St.: Columbia; 8S. C.: S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N.C 
SOUTHERN KNOTWOOD APRON CO., 11842 W. 4th St. Charlotte 2, N..c 
SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gafiney, S. C 

SOUTHERN RADIO CORP., W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Pank Bldg., Box 1917, Greensbcro,. N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899. 
Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman. Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Piant. 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co:., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C.. 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Berson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Il. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidz., Atianta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer.: Charlotte N 
C., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.: W. T. O'’Steen. Greenville. 
S. C.: Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga:; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo. Lane. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC., Diastafor Dept. Main Office, 595 Madison Ave.. 
New York 22, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: Gordon M. Booth. Box 6083, Charlotte. N. Cc 
Sou. Warehouse: Textile Warehouse Co., Inc.; 511 Rhett St., Greenville. S. C 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain. Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little. 
Harrison Bidg.. Room 414, 4 S&S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3. Tenn.. Tel 
88-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15, La., Tel 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Gao., Tel. LAmar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San An- 
tonio 2 Tex.. Tel. Travis 3653: Charles J. Turpie, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Tel. 3-7015: J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 590, 122 Bales Ave.. Phone 
9-2812, Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr., 7 Mallard St., Greenville. S. C.. 
Tel. 3515-M 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CQ., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.., 
Philadelphia, Pa, Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917. Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service. Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621. RF. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S&S C.. J. J 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant. 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shuttles, a division of Stee} 
Heddie Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J.. Kaufmann. Jr.. 
Migr. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City’ Sou. Office 
224. W. Second St., Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Mer... W. N. Kline. 2500 Roswe!l) 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Ala. and Ga. Reprs.: E. S. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., 
NW., Atlante, Ga.; J. E. Hensley, 3011 Ave. “V.” Birmingham, Ala. WN. C 
Repr.: W. S. Gilbert, Charlotte, N. C.; S. C. Repr.: S. S, Hockridge, Charlotte, 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River. Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: H. B. Cabaniss, P. O. Box 188. Monroe. N. C.: H. Cranford, 135 
Walnut St., Chester, S. C.: D. R. Ivester, Clarkesville. Ga 
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STEWART MACHINE CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


STOP-FIRE, INC., 127 Ashland Place, Brooklyn. N. Y. Sou Repr.: L: B. Me- 
Williams, 2124 Green St . Charlotte, N. C 


SULLIVAN & CO., 204 Citizens Bank Bldg., Norfolk. Va. 


SUNRAY CO.,, Airport: Road, Spartanburg. E. J. Eaddy, Pres.: H. O. 
Coddington, Gen Mgr. Distributors: Wrenn Bros., Charlotte, N. C.: Coleman 
Co., Ine., Greenville, 8. C. 


TENNANT CO., G. H., 2550 N. Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. Sou. Textile 
Mgr., Robert F. Guthrie. 2160 Colony Road, Charlotte, N. C. N. C. Repr.: A. 
5. Mabusth, 216 Elmwood Drive, Greersboro, N. C.: 8. C. Repr.: H. E. Lavett. 
18 Alaska Ave., Greenville, S. C.: Ga. Repr.: John Thorsen. 818 Springdale 
Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL CO., INC., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres., W. S. Terell, 


Sales Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901. Norfolk. Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel. Roanoke, Va.: 
FP. M. Edwards, Goldsboro..N. C.; W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors. Charlotte. 
N. C.; J. S.. Leonard. Greenville, S. C.: F G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Blidg.,. Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood. 
Charlotte, N. C ; J. H. Murfee, Greensboro. N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, 
N. C.; W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.: C: T. Hardy, Durham, N C. 


TEXTILE APRON CO.,.East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 2. N.C. 


TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, 8. C. E. J. Eaddy. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Pluce, New York, N. Y. 


S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 8. Blvd., Charlotte 3, N. C.: K. M, Slocum. Dist. Mgr. 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO., Gastonia, N.C. 
TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., P. 0., Box 116. Gastonia. N. C. 
U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville 8. 


C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville. 
Ss. C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City’ Tenn. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St... Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs:: 


Willam W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792. Greenville, 8S. O.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens. Ga.: Torrence L Maynard, P.O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices. 819 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agts.: I E. Wynne and R. M Mauldin; 903 White- 
head Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., 612 8S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem. N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231. W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave.. P. O. Box 842 Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313. Columbus. Ga 
VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk. Va 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C 


-WALLERSTEIN CO., INC., 180 Madison Ave.. New York 16, N. Y. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick. R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill. S. C. Sot. Reprs.: M. M. McCann. Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 


Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 123. Grif- 
fin, Ga 


WATER TANK SERVICE €CO., Commercial Bank Bildg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building. Dallas. Tex 


WATSON & DESMOND, 2155 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte. N. C.. Sou. Reprs.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.: John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville S Co; R. V. McPhail. Gastonia, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: John W Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bldg., 


Greenville. S. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. (LAMP DIVISION), Chamblee, Ga. R. A 
Corvey, Dist. Mgr.; Walter R. McKinney, Branch Mer 2148 Highland St 
Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reprs J. W. Johnston, 613 Mills St.. Raleigh, N. C.: 
J. H. Vickery, 4332 Devereaux St., Columbia. S. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point. Ga. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 


Reprs.: Ernest Hail. 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston. Tex.; Marshall Whitman, 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. Megrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO.. Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
Nam K. Shirley, Box 84, Ware Shoals S C 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 1504 E. Worthington Ave Charlotte 3, N. C. 


Hugh 
Wilkin 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell. R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone 3-884] * 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


@ wN. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bidg. 


4 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


4 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, 
Mill Strapping and 
Loop Pickers. 
Agents for the 
famous Dayton 
Pickers and 
Specialties. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


GREEENVILLE, S. C. 
Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Telephone 2218 


YOUNG 


in South Carolina or working In mill 


FOR SALE 


IMMEDIATE 


WANTED 
SALESMAN 


SCALES, 


prortunity with good income for MATIC WITH PLATFORM 48” x 
Carolina . territor Prefer textile AR” 
luate with good personalit one or > 
| CONTACT L, A. SPAKE 
weave room. experience, now travei- 


1338 E 


CHARLOTTE, 


Box 100-M. care Textile Bulletin 
P.O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. Cc 


DELIV- 
ERY WAREHOUSE TYPE, AUTO 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE 
to THE HOWE SCALE COMPANY 
4TH ST., PHONE 4-1030 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


i208 Johnston Blidg:. Charlotte, N.C. 
753 Munsey Bldg. Washington; D. C 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 
For Quality and Economy 
Textile Mill Brooms 
Dye House Brooms 
ask 


JOHN P. BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 


FOR SALE 


ONE RAW STOCK DYE HOUSE EQUIPMENT INCLUDING 4 Morton 
|, 000-lb. capacity Raw Stock Dyeing Machines, motor driven: two Tol 
hurst iIcxtractors, motor driven; Blowers; one 100-lb. Morton Raw Stock 
Sample Machine, motor driven: two Wet Feeaers: one Sargent. Raw 
Stock lrver with feeder, motor driven; one Proctor & Schwartz Raw 
Stock Dryer, motor driven, With necessary materials, handling equip- 
ment, including a 3-ton Sheppard Electric Hoist.with rails. 
One 66K W Radiair Infra-Red Oven complete with structure, 
prewired channels, two exhaust systems, two blowers with motor start- 
ers, including 28S: R-40 250W. lamps, miscellaneous brackets, fittings. 
etc., and 400 extra new lamps for same. 


MACHINERY LIQUIDATING COMPANY 


33 West 42nd St., New York City Phone Pe 6-8014 


enclosed 


WANTED 


Assistant Overseer of Carding 


large Alabama mill 


Reply to “‘Alabama,’’. care Textile Bulletin, 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C 
Regular bands for single drive spindles 


$1,00 per pound. Immediate delivery. Write 


RED BANK MILL, INC, 


P. ©. Box 26 Lexington. S. C 


P. ©. Box 
13.16 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


Largest Warehouse Stock In The South 
WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — 


Phones 
5567-7144 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WANTED—- Position. as 
Mode! Loom 
but desire 


overhauler on E. K. L. M. 
2) years cxperience, now emploved. 
change. Can give good references 
Write H. C. Starnes, Box 445: Rock Hill, S. Cc. 


WANTED-—Position as Superintendent of Yarn Mill 
or Overseer of Carding or Spinning. Have severa!] 
years’ practical experience. Can give best refer- 
ences. Will. come on short notice. Write “S. C 
M.,"’ care Textile Bulletin. P. O. Box 1225. Char- 
lotte 1.° N 

overhauler 

Now employed but 

have good reason for changing. Best of references 

Wil go anywhere in Southeast... Reply to ‘'B-100.’ 

care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte } 

N.C 


WANTED—-Position. as card grinde: 
picker fixer, or fly frame fixer 


WANTED—-Position as Superintendent 
Room, or a General Overseer of same in textile 
plant. References. Write “‘Sewing,”’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte.1. N. C 


of Sewing 


TEXTILE BULLETIN e 


Auoust, 1948 


POSITION WANTED—-Pixer Barber-Colman Spool- 
ing and Warping. Have 23 years’ experience: now 
employed but desire change. Strictly sober and 
can furnish good references. Will come for inter- 
view. Write ""X. E. R.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. P 
©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


— Just Published 


RAYON 
TECHNOLOGY 


Prepared by the Textile Research Department 
of the American Viscose Corporation 


278 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $3.75 


Brings you modern technological 
methods and techniques for handling 
rayon on machinery originally de- 
signed to handle natural fibers. as 
well as on newly developed equip- 
ment. It shows mill men in. all di- 
visions of the textile industry the most 
effective methods for processing 
rayon into yarn, greige goods, and 
finishing fabrics. Designed as a prac- 
tical guide by outstanding technicians 
in the field. this book emphasizes the 
every-day applications of the methods 
described, stressing the HOW of 
rayon handling. 


Order from: 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PAPER 


We offer for sale Machine 
Glazed Sulphite Papers in 
white and colors, rolls or 
sheets, in large quantities 
with teasonable deliveries. 
We especially solicit thin 
papers of 20 pounds sub- 
stance and lighter suitable 
for CONE WRAPS and 
other specialized purposes. 
Please forward complete de- 
tailed inquiries to 


BIRMINGHAM WOODENWARE 
COMPANY 


1723—Ist Avenue North 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 


Yarn Mill Superintendent—Available 


Now employed by well. known Southern mill. 
Have held present position 12 years; I. C.S 
graduate. Age 41: married. Good manage 
of help. Personal reasons for wanting 
change. ExcelNent references.. Write 

‘Yarn Mill,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 

P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 


RATS 


RID RAT the liquid Rat 
terminator will rid your mill of 
these pests. Nothing to mix. Set out 
in small containers over the week- 
end where rats run. They die—dry 
up and leave no bad odors. During 
the past few years hundreds. of 
Textile Mills have used RID-RAT 
with complete success. Cepending 
upon the size of your plant any of 
the below mentioned containers will 
give you cheap protection for over 
a year. 


Case—1 Doz. Pints $ 6.00 
—2 Doz. 4/5th Pints 9.50 
2 —4 1-Gal. Jugs 14.00 


QUALITY MFG. CO., INC. 
2601 Selwyn Ave. 
Charlotte 7, N. C. 


WANTED—~Assistant Overseer of Spinning, 


large Alabama mill 


WANTED—-Assistant. Overseer of Carding 
large Alabama mill 


WANTED —Assistant Overseer of Spool 
Warp,.and Slashing, large Alabama mill 


Write “D. M..C.."" care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 


WANTED—LOOMFIXER 


Rayon Weaving Mill in Tennessee has opening 
for competent loomfixer on the night’ shift. He 
must be thoroughly ‘experienced with C&K 
looms, both automatic and non-automatic. State 
experience and background in your first. reply 
Your. application will be kept in strict confi- 
dence 


Write L. M..”’ care Textile Bulletin. 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N.C 


WANTED 


Assistant Overseer of Spinning 
large Alabama mill. 


Reply to ““M. C. D.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N.C 


MONARCH MILLS, 


PAYROLL MACHINES FOR SALE 


Burroughs No. A 500-301. Used only four years. Has 
built-in check writer, accumulates gross pay each 
week, seven deductions, and wages to date. Has been 
on service contract throughout use, mechanical condi- 
tion good. Used for payroll envelopes or checks. 

Burroughs payroll machine Style 281700. Has 1738” 
bill holder. Totals for hours worked, gross pay, six 
deductions. Check writing attachment or pay en- 
velopes. Service contract has been maintained during 
all eleven years of its use. Good mechanical condition. 


Will be displayed and prices quoted upon request. 


Box 332. Union. 


POSITION WANTED Textile Engineer with 
over 20 years’ experience in all phases of cotton 
textile manufacturing including designing, cost 
ind purchasing on both carded and combed 
White -and colored. work desires connections 
Can give best of references both on abilitv and 
‘rsonal character. Age 39 and married... Reply 


‘"Engineer,’’ care Textile Bulletin. P. O. Box 


1275.. Charlotte. N .C 


@ If you want a new job, if you are 
seeking someone to fill a position, the 
classified advertising department of Tex- 
tile Bulletin is ready to help. The 
classified section is read by both em- 


ployees and emplovers 


* 


@ Firms having textile mill equip- 
ment for sale also find Textile Bulletin 
classified advertisements valuable in 


establishing business contacts. 


Over Fifty Years in business 


POSITIONS OPEN — MEN WANTED 
Expert Roller Machine Printer; Overseer cotton carding, Overseer cotton spinning, Overseer cotton carding and spinning com- 
bined: Plant Superintendent rayon and cotton knitted and woven fabrics; 
mills in South, New England, and South America; Loom Fixer: for South America, high salaries; Overseer rayon and cotton 
weavipg and Head Loom fixer for rayon and cotton mill in South; Overseer cotton weaving second shift; Assistant Designer 
and Assistant Overseer Carding for Southern woolen mills, and many others 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc., 294 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Foremen rayon and cotton warp preparation for 


Phones LI 8-6547 and LI 2-6548 | 
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FOR SALE 


18—7 x 314 Woonsocket Speeders, 160 Spindles each. 

12-—Whitin Combers, Model D-2. 

5__Whitin Combers, Model D-2, with one Sliver 
and one Ribbon Lap machines. All 7 machines 
completely rebuilt. 

4—Collins Tape Drive Twisters, 200 Spindles per 
frame, 334” gauge, 21/," ring. 

3—-Draper Twisters, Band Drive, 172 Spindles per 
frame, 31/," gauge, 21/4” ring. 

1Saco-Lowell No. 7 Evener for breaker picker, 
complete with Side Shaft. 


We have a complete line of cast iron and, plate ring 
holders. Also gee: of Spinning Rings. All rings 
new on one side. Satisfaction guaranteed. . 


W. D. LEWIS MACHINERY CO. 


P. O. Box 826 7 | Phone 473 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Practical 

lextile 


Carolina State College 


A new and enlarged edi- 
ition of 196 pages; pro- 
fusely illustrated: cloth 
bound. Price $2.00... 


Orders filled promptly. 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. BOX 1225 + + + CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS 


Textile Manufacturing 


CLARK’S WEAVE ROOM CALCULATIONS 


By W. A. Granam CLARK 
Textile Expert, U. S. Tariff Commission 


Third Edition, Orders now being accepted. A practical 
treatise of cotton varn and cloth calculations for the weave 
room. Price 


COTTON MILL PRODUCTION FORMULAE 
By Joun T. Kersey 
Formulae {or determining the speeds of shafting, pulleys, 
gears, bobbin capacity, picker, drawing frames and spinning 


yarn production, etc. Price | $1.00 


PRACTICAL LOOM FIXING 
By THomas NELSON 3 


Fifth Edition of this well known book. Completely revised 
and enlarged, including a chapter on the Crompton & 


Knowles Automatic Magazine. Price $2.00 


Ww 


Textile Directories 
Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Pocket size, 1948 Edition. Price $2.00 
Desk Size, 1948 Edition. Price +00 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


P. 0. BOX 1225 | CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


BRAND 


ATLAS 


=) 


wot 


We 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS | 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


. For Long Life 


BOX PLATE AND 
BINDER LEATHER 


Use 


HEART-OF-HIDE 


ADE MARK 


CAROLINA BELTING COMPANY 


P O. Box 1377 °* 26 Augusta Street 
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TEXTILE TESTS UNCHANGED | 


Textile industry testing standards of 65 


per cent relative humidity and 70° F. tem- 


perature will continue to be recognized in 
government procurement under a_ resolu- 
tion adopted Aug. 18 by the Federal Speci- 
fications Board. The announcement, made 
in a letter from Willis S. MacLeod, execu- 
tive vice-chairman of the board, to George 
a Buck, the’ National Cotton Council's 
technical service director, followed a meet- 
ing at which the board approved a general 
standard laboratory. testing conditions for 
most other materials at 50 per cent relative 
humidity and 73.5° F. temperature. 
Textiles were exempt from the recom- 
mended general standard along with time 
pieces, gauges, and other precision instru- 
ments, and tests involving organisms, seed 
germination, and similar biological prob- 
lems, Materials, including textiles, intended 
for use under unusual service. temperatures 
and humidities would be tested under. the 
particular conditions to be encountered. The 
board's recommendations will be sent to the 
director of the Bureau of. Federal Supply, 
Clifton Mack, for promulgation. 

The action by the board settles a pro- 
longed discussion over the question of tex- 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
FOR A. A.T.C.C. MEMBERS 
L. E. Whittelsey, 


chairman of the registration and 


assistant 


reception committee, reports that 
many of the unusually large num- 
ber. of advance registrations for 
the annual A. A.-T, C.’C. con- 
vention this Fall are being recety- 
ed with either the registration 
card or registration envelope 
omitted or not properly filled out. 
This necessitates additional cor- 
respondence and causes confusion 
and delay, American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
members therefore are urged to 
supply a// the information re- 
quested on the registration card, 
registration envelope and hotel 
reservation blank, then return all 
three to Mr. Whittelsey ( Augus- 
ta Chemical Co., P. O. Box 660, 
Augusta, Ga.) with check cover 
ing registration, dinner fees, etc. 
The convention will be held at 
the Sheraton-Bon Air Hotel, Au- 
gusta, Ga., Oct. 21-23 
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tilé standards, first brought to the fore when 


a board subcommittee, in July, 1947, rec- 


ommended that the. general standard of 50 


per cent relative humidity and 73.5° F. be 
established for testing practically all mate- 
rials, mmcluding textiles, under government 
procurement. An overwhelming majority of 
textile industry representatives opposed the 
recommended change, pointing out that a 
large and valuable amount of data had been 
accumulated on the basis of the old stand- 
ards which had been long established in 
this country and were in general — use 
throughout the world. This intormation, 


- which resulted from many years of research, 


would: have to be discarded, they said, if 
new Standards were adopted. They also 
pointed out that textile fibers were peculiar- 
ly sensitive to atmospheric moisture and that 
standard testing conditions, offering the 
greatest simplicity in attainment and mainte- 
nance and agreeing closely with the actual 
conditions under which textile fibers must 
be processed, had been adopted for this 
reason. The fact that the textile standard on 
relative humidity and temperature. had been 
used so long and so successfully through- 
out the world, was ample proof, they con- 
tended, of the suitability of these standards 
to textile operations. 

More than 40 representatives of textile 
manufacturing firms, trade associations, and 
interested government departments met in 
Washington in March, 1948, to discuss the 
proposed change. The mecting, sponsored 
by the National Cotton. Council, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution. opposing a 
change in the established testing standards. 
At that’ time Mr. MacLeod expressed ap- 
preciation for the views of the textile rep- 
resentatives and stated that very careful 
consideration would be given to them. At 
the meeting of the technical committee on 
textiles of the International Standards Or- 
ganization, held in Buxton, England, in 
June, representatives of 13 nations unani- 


‘mously indorsed 65 per cent relative hu- 


midity as the international testing condition. 


PERSONALS 


A. S. Cooley, tor years widely known as 
Charlotte, N. C., manager for American 
Aniline Products, Inc., was the guest of 
honor Aug. 19 at a testimonial dinner which 
marked his retirement from the organiza 
tion. The dinner, which was held in the 
Barringer Hotel, Charlotte, was arranged by 
Mr Cooley s associates. The feature of the 
evening was the presentation to Mr. Cooley 
by G. L. Armour, executive vice-president 
of the firm, of an engraved gold wrist watch 
as “testimony of his many years of. loyal 
and faithful service.” Numerous telegrams 
of congratulation and good wishes were 
read during the dinner. Members of | the 
company Southern. sales staft present 
along with representatives from the execu- 
tive offices in New York City. Mr. Cooley 
makes his home at 1940 Shoreham Drive, 


— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


Charlotte. He has been succeeded as Char- 
lotte branch manager by J. Harvey Orr, for 
1S years an A. A. P. salesman in the area. 


R. M. (Dick) Salis- 
bury, left, is assuming 
tor Textile Specialty 
Co. of Greensboro, N. 
C., the South Carolina 
territory and that part 
of North Carolina 
area formerly covered 
by the late Fred, A 
Decker. Mr. Salisbury 
Is a 1948 graduate of 
the North Carolina State College School of 
Textiles. He completed his studies there 
after serving three years in the Army, 114 
years of which was spent in France and 
Germany. His residence is at 119 Third 


Avenue, Gastonia. N. C 


Dr. Frank H. Reichel, president of Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp., has heen elected a trus- 
tee of Allegheny College at Meadville, Pa. 


MILL NEWS 


MAGNOLIA, ARK The Magnolia Di- 
vision of W. Overall Co.. Inc.. oldest 
cotton mill in this vicinity, is being doubled 
in size. Production capacity will be’ in- 
creased correspondingly 
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‘EQUIPMENT 
FOR MODERN 
WEAVE ROOMS 


The craftsmen and engineers at Hunt Machine Works 
strive constantly for improvement in design and per- 
formance of textile machinery and equipment. The 
weave room machinery shown here represents the 
latest in tried and proved equipment. 


HUNT 
SPREADERS 


FLYWHEEL AND 
MOTOR DRIVES 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESSES 


Hunt Rebuilt Looms will be prominently featured at 
the Southern Textile Exposition, Greenville, S. C., 
October 4th-9th, 1948. We will also show the above 
illustrated machinery and many other Hunt products. 
Look for our three booths—Nos. 128, 129 and 130. 


“ANCORPORATEO” 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA © 


‘HUNT MACHINE WORKS 
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Hand-Operated 


VEEDER-ROOT Hand Tally 


It pays to keep one of these handy counters with 


_ you every time you go out in the mill, because: 


1. You can take an accurate count of the number 
of looms you see out of operation. 

2. You can take an accurate count of the number 
of ends-down you notice. 

3. You can keep a quantity-check on many other 
phases of mill operation which will help you 
keep closer Countrol of efficiency and costs, 
Veeder-Root Hand Tally fits neatly 


VEEDER-ROOT Clutch Speed Counter 


It also pays to keep one of these No. 21 Speed 
Counters with you when you go out in the mill, 
because: 


1. You can easily make a spot-check on the speeds 
of spinning frame shafts and front rolls. 


2. You can easily make a spot-check on the speeds 
of loom crankshafts. 


3. You can readily check the speed of any motor 


or engine shaft. 
Veeder-Root Clutch Speed Counter 


into your pocket, fits comfortably VEEDER-ROOT comes with steel point, plus attachable 


in your hand; registers one count 


rubber point and suction cup. Press 


for each pressure of thumb lever. COUNTERS | point orcup against revolving shaft... 


Resets to zero with one turn of 


knob. Order today. 


time One minute on your own watch. 
Remove counter from shaft and the 
direct counter reading is correct RPM. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 


Offices in: Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Mexico City. In England; Veeder-Root Lrd., 
Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, Surpey. In Canada; Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 


MAKERS OF 2-3 CONVERTIBLE PICK, HANK, YARDAGE, AND KNITTING COUNTERS 
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ANIONIC SUBSTANTIVE 
FOR CELLULOSIC 


shows a considerable degree of resistance to laundering. 


A 


ES 84, a result of Warwick research, iS : new, 
substantive softener of exceptional stability. It wil not oxidize 
on the fabric to cause discoloration or rancidity. Appratex 84 a 
will not discolor white goods, develop undesirable odors after 
ageing or hot pressing, and has no adverse effect on the light- 
fastness of dyeings. 

This substantive softener may be cidinisbed onto cellu- 


losic fabrics from a dilute solution. The finish thus obtained 


Appratex 84 is compatible with other anionic finishes and 
alkaline material—especially important when combining with 


antifume agents and many other types of material. 


A WARWICK technical advisor is always available to help work 
out special problems in connection with individual needs. 
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